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CHAPTER VII. 


Monsi8®uR GouacHE’s studio was 
on the second floor. The narrow 
flight of steps ended abruptiy against 
a green door, perforated by a slit 
for the insertion of letters, by a 
shabby green cord which, being 
pulled, rang a feeble bell, and 
adorned by a visiting card, where- 
on with many superfluous flourishes 
and ornaments of caligraphy was 
inscribed the name of the artist— 
ANASTASE GOUACHE. 

The door being opened by a 
string, DonnaTullia and Del Ferice 
entered, and mounting half-a-dozen 
more steps, found themselves in 
the studio, a spacious room with a 
window high above the floor, half 
' shaded by a curtain of grey cotton. 
In one corner an iron stove gave 
out loud crackling sounds, pleasant 
to hear on the cold winter’s morn- 
ing, and the flame shone red through 
chinks of the rusty door. A dark- 
green carpet in passably good con- 
dition covered the floor; three or 
four broad divans, spread with 
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oriental rugs, and two very much 
dilapidated carved chairs with 
leather seats constituted the furni- 
ture; the walls were hung with 
sketches of heads and figures ; half- 
finished portraits stood upon two 
easels, and others were leaning to- 
gether in a corner; a couple of 
small tables were covered with 
colour-tubes, brushes, and palette- 
knives; an atmosphere of paint, 
varnish, and cigarette-smoke per- 
vaded the air; and, lastly, upon a 
high stool before one of the easels, 
his sleeves turned up to the elbow, 
and his feet tucked in upon the 
rail beneath him, sat Anastase 
Gouache himself. 

He was a man of not more than 
seven-and-twenty years, with deli- 
cate pale features, and an abund- 
ance of glossy black hair. A small 
and very much pointed moustache 
shaded his upper lip, and the ex- 
tremities thereof rose short and 
perpendicular from the corners of 
his well-shaped mouth. His eyes 
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were dark and singularly expressive, 
his forehead low and very broad ; 
his hands were sufficiently nervous 
and well knit, but white as a 
woman’s, and his fingers tapered 
delicately to the tips. He wore a 
brown velvet coat more or less 
daubed with paint, and his collar 
was low at the throat. 

He sprang from his high stool 
as Donna Tullia and Del Ferice 
entered, and with his palette and 
mahl-stick in his hand, he made 
‘them a most ceremonious bow ; 
whereat Donna Tullia laughed 
gaily. 

‘*Well, Gouache,’’ she said 
familiarly, ‘‘ what have you been 
doing ?”’ 

Anastase motioned to her to 
come before his canvas and con- 
template the portrait of herself up- 
on which he was working. It was 
undeniably good—a striking figure 
in full-length, life-size, and breath- 
ing with Donna Tullia’s vitality, 
if also with something of her 
coarseness. 

**Ah, my friend,’’ remarked Del 
Ferice, ‘‘ you will never be success- 
ful until you take my advice.” 

‘*T think it is very like,” said 
Donna Tullia, thoughtfully. 

‘¢ You are too modest,’’ answered 
Del Ferice. ‘‘ There is the founda- 
tion of likeness, but it lacks yet 
the soul.” 

‘¢Oh, but that will come,’’ re- 
turned Madame Mayer. Then 
turning to the artist, she added in 
a more doubtful voice, ‘‘ Perhaps, 
as Del Ferice says, you might give 
it a little more expression—what 
shall I say ?—more poetry.” 

Anastase Gouache smiled a fine 
smile. He was a man of immense 
talent ; since he had won the Prix 
de Rome he had made great pro- 
gress, and was already half famous 
with that young celebrity which 
young men easily mistake for fame 
itself. A new comet visible only 
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through a good glass causes a deal 
of talk and speculation in the 
world ; but unless it comes near 
enough to brush the earth with its 
tail, it is very soon forgotten. But 
Gouache seemed to understand 
this, and worked steadilyon. When 
Madame Mayer expressed a wish 
for a little more poetry in her 
portrait, he smiled, well knowing 
that poetry was as far removed 
from her nature as dry champange 
is different in quality from small 
beer. : 

‘¢ Yes,”’ hesaid; ‘‘ 1 know—I am 
only too conscious of that defect.” 
As indeed ‘he was—conscious of 
the defect of it in herself. But he 
had many reasons for not wishing 
to quarrel with Donna Tullia, and 
he swallowed his artistic convic- 
tions in a rash resolve to make her 
look like an inspired prophetess 
rather than displease her. 

‘If you will sit down, I will 
work upon the head,’’ he said; and 
moved one of the old carved chairs 
into position for her, and adjusted 
the light, and began to work with- 
out any further words. Del Ferice 
installed himself upon a divan 
where he could see ‘Donna Tullia 
and her portrait, and the sitting 
began. It might have continued 
for some time in a profound silence 
as far as the two men were con- 
cerned, but silence was not bearable 
for long to Donna Tullia. 

‘*What were you and Sarra- 
cinesca talking about yesterday ?”’ 
she asked suddenly, looking towards 
Del Ferice. 2 

‘¢ Politics,’’ he answered, and 
was silent. 

‘¢Well?’”’ inquired Madame 
Mayer, rather anxiously. 

‘¢T am sure you know his views 
as well as I,’’ returned Del Ferice, 
rather gloomily. ‘‘He is stupid 
and prejudiced.”’ 

«* Really ?”’ ejaculated Gouache, 
with innocent surprise. ‘‘A little 
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more towards me, Madame. Thank 
you—so.”’ And he continued paint- 
ing. 
- You are absurd, Del Ferice !”’ 
exclaimed Donna Tullia, colouring 
a little. ‘‘You think every one 
prejudiced and stupid who does not 
agree with you.” 

‘*With me? With you, with 
us, you should say. Giovanni is a 
-specimen of the furious Conserva- 
tive, who hates change, and has a 
cold chill at the word, ‘republic.’ 
Do you call that intelligent ?”’ 

‘‘Giovanni is intelligent for all 
that,”” answered Madame Mayer. 
‘“‘T am not sure that he is not 
more intelligent than you—in 
some ways,’’ she added, after allow- 
ing her rebuke to take effect. 

Del Ferice smiled blandly. It 
was not his business to show that 
he was hurt. 

‘In one thing he is stupid com- 
pared with me,’’ he replied. ‘‘ He 
is very far from doing justice to 
your charms. 
lar lack of intelligence which pre- 
vents him from seeing that you are 
as beautiful as you are charming. 
Is it not so, Gouache ?”’ 

‘* Does any one deny it?’’ asked 
the Frenchman, with an air of 
devotion. 

Madame Mayer blushed with an- 
noyance ; both because she coveted 
Giovanni’s admiration more than 
that of other men, and knew that 
she had not won it, and because 
she hated to feel that Del Ferice 
was able to wound her so easily. 
To cover her annoyance she re- 
turned to the subject of politics. 

‘*We talk a great deal of our 
convictions,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but in the 
meanwhile we must acknowledge 
that we have accomplished nothing 
at all. What is the good of our 
meeting here two or three times a- 
week, meeting in society, whisper- 
ing together, corresponding in ci- 
pher, and doingall manner of things, 
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when everything goes on just the 
same as before ?”’ 

‘¢ Better give it up and join Don 
Giovanni and his party,’”’ returned 
Del Ferice, with a sneer. ‘He 
says if a change comes he wil 
make the best of it. Of course, 
we could not do better.”’ 

‘With us it is so easy,’’ said 
Gouache, thoughtfully. ‘A hand- 
ful of students, a few paving-stones, 
‘Vive la République !’ and we have 
a tumult in no time.”’ 

That was not the kind of revolu- 
tion in which Del Ferice proposed 
to have a hand. He meditated . 
playing a very small part in some 
great movement; and when the 
fighting should be over, he meant 
to exaggerate the part he had 
played, and claim a substantial 
reward. For a good title and 
twenty thousand francs a-year he 
would have become as stanch for 
the temporal power as any canon 
of St Peter’s. When he had begun 


talking of revolutions to Madame 
Mayer and to half-a-dozen hare- 
brained youths, of whom Gouache 
the painter was one, he had not 
really the slightest idea of accom- 


plishing anything. He took ad- 
vantage of the prevailing excite- 
ment in order to draw Donna 
Tullia into a closer confidence than 
he could otherwise have aspired to 
obtain. He wanted to marry her, 
and every new power he could 
obtain over her was a step towards 
his goal. Neither she nor her 
friends were of the stuff required 
for revolutionary work; but Del 
Ferice had hopes that, by means of 
the knot of malcontents he was 
gradually drawing together, he 
might ruin Giovanni Sarracinesca, 
and get'the hand of Donna Tullia 
in marriage. He himself was in- 
deed deeply implicated in the plots 
of the Italian party; but he was 
only employed as a spy, and in 
reality knew no more of the real 
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intentions of those he served than 
did Donna Tullia herself. But the 
position: was sufficiently lucrative, 
so much so that he had been obliged 
to account for his accession of for- 
tune by saying that an uncle of his 
had died and left him money. 

‘*If you expected Don Giovanni 
to join a mob of students in tearing 
up paving-stones and screaming 
‘Vive la République!’ I am not 
surprised that you are disappointed 
in your expectations,” said Donna 
Tullia, rather scornfully. 

‘¢ That is only Gouache’s idea of 
a popular movement,’’ answered 
Del Ferice. 

‘*And yours,’’ returned Anas- 
tase, lowering his mahl-stick and 
brushes, and turning sharply upon 
the Italian—‘‘ yours would be to 
begin by stabbing Cardinal An- 
tunelli in the back.’’ 

‘*You mistake me, my friend,” 
returned Del Ferice, blandly. ‘If 
you volunteered to perform that 


service to Italy, 1 would certainly 


not dissuade you. But I would 
certainly not offer you my assist- 
ance.”’ 

‘*Fie! How can you talk like 
that of murder !’’ exclaimed Donna 
Tullia. ‘*Go on with your paint- 
ing, Gouache, and do not be ridic- 
ulous.”’ 

‘« The question of tyrannicide is 
marvellously interesting,’’ answered 
Anastase in a meditative tone, as 
he resumed his work, and glanced 
critically from Madame Mayer to 
his canvas and back again. 

‘*It belongs to a class of actions 
at which Del Ferice rejoices, but in 
which he desires no part,” said 
Donna Tullia. 

**It seems to me wiser to con- 
template accomplishing the good 
result without any unnecessary 
and treacherous bloodshed,’’ an- 
swered Del Ferice, sententiously. 
Again Gouache smiled in his deli- 
cate satirical fashion, and glanced 


a laugh. 

‘¢Moral reflections never sound 
so especially and ridiculously moral 
as in your mouth, Ugo,”’ she said, 

‘¢Why?” he asked, in an in- 
jured tone. 

‘¢) am sure I do not know. Of 
course, we all would like to see 
Victor Emmanuel in the Quirinal, 
and Rome the capital of a free 
Italy. Of course, we would all 
like to see it accomplished without 
murder or bloodshed; but some- 
how, when you put it into words, 
it sounds very absurd ”’ 

In her brutal fashion Madame 
Mayer had hit upon a great truth, 
and Del Ferice was very much 
annoyed. He knew himself to be 
a scoundrel; he knew Madame 
Mayer to be a woman of very 
commonplace intellect; he won- 
dered why he was not able to 
deceive her more effectually. He 
was often able to direct her, he 


-sometimes elicited from her some 


expression of admiration at his 
astuteness ; but in spite of his best 
efforts, she saw through him and 
understood him better than he liked. 

‘*T am sorry,” he said, ‘‘ that 
what is honourable should sound 
ridiculous when it comes from me. 
I like to think sometimes that 
you believe in me.”’ 

‘Oh, I do,” protested Donna 
Tullia, with a sudden change of 
manner. ‘‘I was only laughing. 
I think you are really in earnest. 
Only, you know, nowadays, it is 
not the fashion to utter morali- 
ties in a severe tone, with an air 
of conviction. A little dash of 


. cynicism—you know, a sort of half 


sneer is so much more chic—it 
gives a much higher idea of the 
morality, because it conveys the 
impression that it is utterly beyond 
you. Ask Gouache——’”’ : 
‘« By all means,’’ said the artist, — 
squeezing a little more red froma 
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tube upon his palette, ‘‘ one should 
always sneer at what one cannot 
reach. The fox, you remember, 
called the grapes sour. He was 
probably right, for he is the most 
intelligent of animals.”’ 

‘*] would like to hear what 
Giovanna had to say about 
those grapes,’’ remarked Donna 
Tullia. 

‘*Oh, he sneered in the most 
fashionable way,” answered Del 
Ferice. ‘‘ He would have pleased 
you immensely. He said that he 
would be ruined by a change of 
government, and that he thought 
it his duty to fight against it. He 
talked a great deal about the level 
of the Tiber, and landed property, 
and the duties of gentlemen. And 
he ended by saying he would make 
the best of any change that hap- 
pened to come about, like a thor- 
ough-going egotist, as he is! ”’ 

‘*T would like to hear what you 
think of Don Giovanna Sarracin- 
esca,’’ said Gouache; ‘‘and then 
I would like to hear what he 
thinks of you.” 

“T can tell you both,’’ answered 
Del Ferice. ‘I think of him that 
he is a thorough aristocrat, full of 
prejudices and money, unwilling 
to sacrifice his convictions to his 
wealth or his wealth to his convic- 
tions, intelligent in regard to his 
own interests and blind to those of 
others, imbued with a thousand 
and one curious feudal notions, and 
overcome with a sense of his own 
importance.”’ 

**And what does he think of 
you?”’ asked Anastase, working 
busily. 

*¢ Oh, it is very simple,’’ returned 
Del Ferice, with a laugh. ‘He 
thinks I am a great scoundrel.” 

_ _ “Really! How strange! I 
should not have said that.” 
‘‘What? That Del Ferice is a 

scoundrel?’’ asked Donna Tullia, 

laughing. 
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‘¢No; I should not have said it,’”’ 
repeated Anastase, thoughtfully. 
‘¢T should say that our friend’ Del 
Ferice is a man of the most pro- 
found, philanthropic convictions, 
nobly devoting his life to the pur- 
suit of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality.”’ 

‘* Do you really think so? ’’ asked 
Donna Tullia, with a half-comic 
glance at Ugo, who looked uncom- 
monly grave. 

‘¢ Madame,”’ returned Gouache, 
‘*T never permit myself to think 
otherwise to any of my friends.’’ 

‘‘Upon my word,” remarked Del 
Ferice, ‘‘I am delighted at the 
compliment, my dear fellow ; but I 
must infer that your judgment of 
your friends is singularly limited.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ answered Gouache. 
‘¢ But the number of my friends is 
not large, and I myself am very 
enthusiastic. I look forward to 
the day when ‘liberty, equality, 
and fraternity’ shall be inscribed 
in letters of flame, in the most 
expensive Bengal lights if you 
please, over the porte cochére of 
every palace in Rome, not to. men- 
tion the churches. I look forward 
to that day, but I have not the 
slightest expectation of ever seeing 
it. Moreover, if it ever comes, I 
will pack up my palette and brushes 
and go somewhere else by the 
nearest route.” 

‘¢ Good heavens, Gouache!”’ ex- 
claimed Donna Tullia; how can 
you talk like that? It is really 
dreadfully irreverent to jest about 
our: most sacred convictions, or to 
say that we desire to see those 
words written over the doors of our 
churches ! ”’ 

‘IT am not jesting. I worship 
Victor Hugo. I love to dream of 
the universal republic—it has im- 
mense artistic attractions — the 
fierce yelling crowd, the savage 
faces, the red caps, the terrible 
mznad women urging the brawny 
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ruffians on to shed more blood, the 
lurid light of burning churches, the 
pale and trembling victims dragged 
beneath the poised knife,—ah, it 
is superb, it has stupendous artistic 
capabilities! But for myself— 
bah! I am a good Catholic—I wish 
nobody any harm, for life is very 
gay after all.’ 

At this remarkable exposition of 
Anastase Gouache’s views in regard 
to the utility of revolutions, Del 
Ferice laughed loudly ; but Anas- 
tase remained perfectly grave, for 
he was perfectly sincere. Del 
Ferice, to whom the daily whis- 
pered talk of revolution in Donna 
Tullia’s circle was mere child’s-play, 
was utterly indifferent, and suf- 
fered himself to be amused by the 
young artist’s vagaries. But Donna 
Tullia, who longed to see herself 
the centre of a real plot, thought 
that she was being laughed at, and 
pouted her red lips and frowned 
her displeasure. 

‘*T believe you have no convic- 
tions! ’’ she said angrily. ‘‘ While 
we are risking our lives and for- 
tunes for the good causé, you sit 
here in your studio dreaming of 
barricades and gullotines, merely 
as subjects for pictures—you even 
acknowledge that in case we pro- 
duce a revolution you would go 
away.” 

‘*Not without finishing this 
portrait,”’ returned Anastase, quite 
unmoved. ‘‘It is an exceedingly 
good likeness; and in case you 
should ever disappear—you know 
people sometimes do in revolu- 
tions—or if by any unlucky acci- 
dent your beautiful neck should 
chance beneath that guillotine you 
just mentioned,—why, then, this 
canvas would be the most delight- 
ful souvenir of many pleasant 
mornings, would it not ?”’ 

‘« You are incorrigible,” said Don- 
na Tullia, with aslight laugh. ‘You 
cannot be sevious for a moment.”’ 
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“‘It is very hard to paint you 
when your expression changes so 
often,’’ replied Anastase, calmly. 

‘*I am not in a good humour 
for sitting to you this morning. 
I wish you would amuse me, Del 
Ferice. You generally can.” 

‘IT thought politics amused 
you——”’ 

‘‘ They interest me. But Gou- 
ache’s ideas are detestable.’’ 

‘¢ Will you not give us some of 
your own, Madame?’’ inquired 
the painter, stepping back from 
his canvas to get a better view of 
his work. 

‘¢Oh, mine are very simple,” 
answered Donna Tullia. ‘‘ Victor 
Emmanuel, Garibaldi, 
press.’’ 

‘¢4 combination of monarchy, 
republicanism, and popular edu- 
cation—not very interesting,” re- 
marked Gouache, still eyeing his 
picture. 

‘*No; there would be nothing 
for you to paint, except portraits 
of the liberators——”’ 

‘‘There is a great deal of that 
done. I have seen them in every 
caf éin the north of Italy,’’ inter- 
rupted the artist. ‘‘I would like 
to paint Garibaldi. He has a fine 
head.”’ 

‘¢T will ask him to sit to you 
when he comes here.”’ 

‘¢When he comes I shall be 
here no longer,’’ answered Gou- 
ache. ‘‘ They will whitewash the 
Corso, they will make a restau- 
ant of the Colosseum, and they 
will hoist the Italian flag on the 
cross of St. Peter’s. Then I will 
go to Constantinople; there will 
still be some years before Turkey . 
is modernised.”’ 

‘¢ Artists are hopeless people,” 
said Del Ferice. ‘‘ They are ut- 
terly illogical, and it is impossible 
to deal with them. If you like 
old cities, why do you not like 
old women? Why would you not 
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rather paint Donna Tullia’s old 
countess than Donna Tullia her- 
self ?’’ 

‘«That is precisely the opposite 
case,’’ replied Anastase, quietly. 
‘The works of man are never so 
beautiful as when they are falling 
to decay; the works of God are 
most beautiful when they are 
young. You might as well say 
that because wine improves with 
age, therefore horses do likewise. 
The faculty of comparison is lack- 
ing in your mind, my dear Del 
Ferice, as it is generally lacking 
in the minds of true patriots. 
Great reforms and great revolu- 
tions are generally brought about 
by people of fierce and desperate 
convictions, like yours, who go to 
extreme lengths, and never know 
when to stop. The quintessence 
of an artist’s talent is precisely 
that faculty of comparison, that 
gift of knowing when the thing he 
is doing corresponds as nearly as 
he can make it with the thing he 
has imagined.”’ 

There was no tinge of sarcasm 
in Gouache’s voice as he imputed 
to Del Ferice the savage enthusi- 
asm of a revolutionist. But when 
Gouache, who was by no means 
calm by nature, said anything par- 
ticularly gently, there was gener- 
ally a sting in it, and De] Ferice 
reflected upon the mean traffic in 
stolen information by which he got 
his livlihood, and was ashamed. 
Somehow, too, Donna Tullia felt 
that the part she fancied her- 
self playing was contemptible 
enough when compared with the 
hard work, the earnest purpose, 
and the remarkable talent of the 
young artist. But though she 
felt her inferiority, she would 
have died rather than own it, even 
to Del Ferice. She knew that for 
months she had talked with Del 
Ferice, with Valdarno, with Cas- 
alverde, even with the melancholy 
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and ironical Spicca, concerning 
conspiracies and deeds of darkness 
of all kinds, and she knew that 
she and they might go on talking 
for ever in the same strain with- 
out producing the smallest effect 
on events; but she never to the 
very end relinquished the illusion 
she cherished so dearly, that she 
was really and truly a conspirator, 
and that if any one of her light- 
headed acquaintance had betrayed 
the rest, they might all be ordered 
out of Rome in four-and-twenty 
hours, or might even disappear 
into that long of dark build- 
ings to the left of the colonnade of 
St. Peter’s, martyrs to the cause 
of their own self-importance and 
semi-theatrical vanity. There were 
many knots of such self-fancied 
conspirators in those days, whose 
wildest deed of daring was to 
whisper across a glass of cham- 
pagne in a ball-room, or over a 
tumbler of Velletri wine in a 
Trasteveriare cellar, the magic 
and awe-inspiring words, ‘‘ Viva 
Garibaldi! Viva Vittorio!’’ They 
accomplished nothing. The same 
men and women are now grumbling 
and regretting the flesh-pots of 
the old Government, or whispering 
in impotent discontent ‘‘ Viva la 
Republica! and they, and their 
descendants will go on whispering 
something to each other to the 
end of time, while mightier heads 
than theirs are tearing down em- 
pires and building up _ irresistible 
coalitions, and drawing red pencil- 
marks through the geography of 
Europe. 

The conspirators of those days 
accomplished nothing after Pius 
IX. returned from Gaeta ; the only 
men who were of any use at all 
were those who, like Del Ferice, had 
sources of secret information, and 
basely sold their scraps of news. 
But even they were of small import- 
The moment had not come, 
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and all the talking an whispering 
and tale-bearing in the world could 
not hasten events, or change their 
course. But Donna Tullia was 
puffed up with a sense of her im- 
portance, and Del Ferice managed 
to attract just as much attention 
to his harmless chatter about ‘pro- 
gress as would permit him undis- 
turbed to carry on his lucrative 
traffic in secret information. 

- Donna Tullia, who was not in 
the least artistic, and who by no 
means appreciated the merits of 
the portrait Gouache was painting, 
was very far from comprehending 
his definition of artistic compari- 
son ; but Del Ferice understood it 
very well. Donna Tullia had much 
foreign blood in her veins, like 
most of her class; but Del Ferice’s 
obscure descent was in all prob- 
ability purely Italian, and he had 
inherited the common instinct in 
matters of art which is a part of 
the Italian birthright. He had 
recognised Gouache’s wonderful 
talent, and had first brought Don- 
na Tullia to his studio—a matter 
of little difficulty when she had 
learned that the young artist had 
already a reputation. It pleased 
her to fancy that by telling him 
to paint her portrait she might pose 
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as his patroness, and hereafter reap 
the reputation of having influenced 
his career. For fashion, and the 
desire to be the representative of 
fashion, led Donna Tullia hither 
and thither as a lapdog is led’ by a 
string ; and there is nothing more 
in the fashion than to patronise a 
fashionable portrait-painter. 

But after Anastase Gouache had 
thus delivered himself of his views 
upon Del Ferice and the faculty of 
artistic comparison, the conversa- 
tion languished, and Donna Tul- 
lia grew restless. ‘‘She had sat 
enough,’’ she said; and as her 
expression was not favourable to 
the portrait, Anastase did not con- 
tradict her, but presently suffered 
her to depart in peace with her 
devoted adorer at her heels. And 
when they were gone, Anastase 
lighted a cigarette, and took a piece 
of charcoal and sketched a carica- 
ture of Donna Tullia in a liberty 
cap, in a fine theatrical attitude, 
invoking the aid of Del Ferice, who 
appeared as the Angel of Death, 
with the guillotine in the back- 
ground. And having put the 
finishing touches to this work of 
art, Anastase, locked his studio and 
went to breakfast, humming an air 
from the ‘‘ Belle Héléne.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Corona reached home she 
went to her own small boudoir, 
with the intention of remaining 
there for an hour if she could do 
so without being disturbed. There 
was a prospect of this; for on in- 
quiry she ascertained that her 
husband was not yet dressed, and 
his dressing took a very long time. 
He had a cosmopolitan valet, who 
alone of living men understood the 
art of fitting the artificial and 
the natural Astrardente together. 
Corona believed this man to be an 


accomplished scoundrel; but she 
never had any proof that he was 
anything worse than a very clever 
servant, thoroughly unscrupulous 
where his master’s interests or his 


own were concerned. The old 
Duca believed in him sincerely and 
trusted him alone, feeling that since 
he could never be a hero in his 
valet’s eyes, he might as well take 
advantage of that misfortune in 
order to gain a confidant. 

Corona found three or four 
letters upon her table, and sat 
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down to read them, letting her fur 
mantle drop to the floor, and put- 
ting her small feet out towards the 
fire, for the pavement of the church 
had been cold. 

She was destined to pass an 
eventful day, it seemed. One of 
the letters was from Giovanni 
Sarracinesca. It was the first time 
he had ever written to her, and she 
was greatly surprised on finding his 
name at the foot of the page. He 
wrote a strong clear handwriting, 
entirely without adornment of pen- 
manship, close and regular and 
straight: there was an air of de- 
termination about it which was 
sympathetic, and a conciseness of 
expression which startled Corona, 
as though she had heard the man 
himself speaking to her. 


‘¢] write, dear Duchessa, because 
I covet your good opinion, and my 
motive is therefore before all things 
an interested one. I would not 
have you think that I had idly 
asked your advice about a thing so 
important to me as my matriage, 
in order to discard your counsel at 
the first opportunity. There was 
too much reason in the view you 
took of the matter to admit of my 
not giving your opinion all the 
weight I could, even if I had not 
already determined upon the very 
course you advised. Circumstances 
have occurred, however, which 
have almost induced me to change 
my mind. I have had an inter- 
view with my father, who has put 
the matter very plainly before me. 
I hardly know how to tell you this, 
but I feel that Iowe it to you to 
explain myself, however much you 
may despise me for what I am going 
tosay. It is very simple, never- 
theless. My father has informed 
me that by my. conduct I have 
caused my name to be coupled in 
the mouth of the gossips with that 
of a person very dear to me, but 
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whom I am _ unfortunately pre- 
vented from marrying. He has 
convinced me that I owe to this 
lady, who, I confess, takes no 
interest whatever in me, the only 
reparation possible to be made— 
that of taking a wife, and thus 
publicly demonstrating that there 
was never any truth in what has 
been said. As a marriage will 
probably be forced upon me some 
day, it is as well to let things 
take their course at once, in order 
that a step so disagreeable to my- 
self may at least distantly profit 
one whom I love in removing me 
from the appearance of being a 
factor in her life. The gossip about 
me has never reached your ears, but 
if it should, you will be the better 
able to understand my position. 
‘¢Do not think, therefore, that 
if I do not follow your advice I am 
altogether inconsistent, or that I 
wantonly presumed to consult you 
without any intention of being 
guided by you. Forgive me also 
this letter, which I am impelled to 
write from somewhat mean mo- 
tives of vanity, in the hope of not 
altogether. forfeiting your opinion ; 
and especially I beg you to believe 
that I am at all times the most 
obedient of your servants, 
‘GIOVANNI SARRACINESCA.”’ 


Of what use was it that she had 
that morning determined to for- 
get Giovanni, since he had the 
power of thus bringing himself 
before her by means of a scrap of 
paper? Corona’s hand closed upon 
the letter convulsively, and for a 
moment the room seemed to swim 
around her. 

So there was some one whom he 
loved, some one for whose fair name 
he was willing to sacrifice himself 
even to the extent of marrying 
against his will. Some one, too, 
who not only did not love him, 
but took no interest whatever in 
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him. Those were his own words, 
and they must be true, for he never 
lied. That accounted for his ac- 
companying Donna Tullia to the 
picnic. He was going to marry 
her after all. Tosave the woman 
he loved so hopelessly from the 
mere suspicion of being loved by 
him, he was going to tie himself 
for life to the first who would 
marry him. That would never 
prevent the gossips from saying 
that he loved this other woman as 
much as ever. It could do her no 
great harm, since she took no in- 
terest whatever inhim. Who could 
she be, this cold’ creature, whom 
even Giovanni could not move to 
interest? It was absurd—tThe let- 
ter was absurd—the whole thing 
was absurd! None but a madman 
would think of pursuing such a 
course; and why should he think 
it necessary to confide his plans— 
his very foolish plans—to her, 
Corona d’ Astrardente,—why ? Ah, 
Giovanni, how | different things 
might have been ! 

Corona rose angrily from her 
seat and leaned against the broad 
chimney-piece, and looked at the 
clock—it was nearly mid-day. He 
might marry whom he pleased, and 
be welcome—what was it to her? 
He might marry and sacrifice him- 
self if he pleased—what was it to 
her? 

She thought of her own life. 
She, too, had sacrificed herself ; 
she, too, had tied herself for life 
to a man she despised in her heart, 
and she had done it for an object 
she had thought good. She looked 
steadily at the clock, for she would 
not give way, nor bend her head 
and cry bitter tears again; but the 
tears were in her eyes, neverthe- 
less. 

‘« Giovanni, you must not do it— 
you must not do it!’’ Her lips 
formed the words without speak- 
ing them, and repeated the thought 
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again and again. Her heart beat 
fast and her cheeks flushed darkly. 
She spread out the crumpled let- 
ter and read it once more. As 
she read, the most intense curios- 
ity seized her to know who this 
woman might be whom Giovanni 
so loved; and with her  curios- 
ity there was a new feeling—an 
utterly hateful and hating passion 
—something so strong, that it sud- 
denly dried her tears and sent the 
blood from her cheeks back to her 
heart. Hersmall white hand was 
clenched, and her eyes were on 
fire. Ah, if she could only find 
that woman he loved ! if she could 
only see her dead—dead with Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca there upon the 
floor before her! As she thought 
of it, she stamped her foot upon the 
thick carpet, and her face grew 
paler. She did not know what it 
was that she felt, but it completely 
overmastered her. Padre Filippo 
would be pleased, she thought, for 
she knew how in that moment she 
hated Giovanni Sarracinesca. 

With a sudden impulse she again 
sat down and opened the letter 
next to her hand. It was a gos- 
siping epistle from-a friend in 
Paris, full of stories of the day, 
exclamations upon fashion and all 
kinds of emptiness; she was about 
to throw it down impatiently and 
take up the next when her eyes 
caught Giovanni’s name. 

‘© Of course it is not true that 
Sarracinesca is to marry Madame 
Mayer, . ”? were the words 
she read. But thatwasall. There 
chanced to have been just room 
for the sentence at the foot of the 
page, and by the time her friend 
had turned over the leaf, she had 
already forgotten what she had 
written, and was running on with 
a different idea. It seemed as 
though Corona were haunted by 
Giovanni at every turn; but she 
had not reached the end yet, for 
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one letter still remained. She tore 
open the envelope, and found that 
the contents consisted of a few 
lines penned in a small] and irregu- 
lar hand, without signature. There 
was an air of disguise about the 
whole, which was unpleasant; ‘it 
was written upon a common sort 
of paper, and had come through 
the city post. It ran as follows :— 

‘*The Duchessa d’Astrardente 
reminds us of the fable of the dog 
in the horse’s manger, for she can 
neither eat herself nor let others 
eat. She will not accept Don 
Giovanni Sarracinesca’s devotion, 
but she effectually prevents him 
from fulfilling his engagements to 
others.”’ 

If Corona had been in her ordi- 
nary mood, she would very likely 
have laughed at the anonymous 
communication. She had formerly 
received more:than one passionate 
declaration, not signed indeed, but 
accompanied always by some clue 
to the identity of the writer, and 
she had carelessly thrown them 
into the fire. But there was no 
such indication here whereby she 
might discover who it was who 
had undertaken to criticise her, to 
cast upon her so unjust an accusa- 
tion. Moreover, she was very 
angry and altogether thrown out 
of her usually calm humour. Her 
first impulse was to go to her hus- 
band, and in the strength of her 
innocence to show him the letter. 
Then she laughed bitterly as she 
thought how the selfish old dandy 
would scoff at her sensitiveness, 
and how utterly incapable he 
would be of discovering the offen- 
der or of punishing the offence. 
Then again her face was grave, 
and she asked herself whether it 
was true that. she was innocent ; 
whether she were not really to be 
blamed, if perhaps she had really 
prevented Giovanni from marrying 
Donno Tullia. 
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But if that were true, she must 
herself be the woman he spoke of 
in his letter. Any other woman 
would have suspected as. much. 
Corona went to the window, and 
for an instant there was a strange 
light of pleasure in her face. Then 
she grew very thoughtful, and her 
whole mood changed. She could 
not conceive it possible that Gio- 
vanni so loved her as to marry for 
her sake. Besides, no one could 
ever have breathed a word of him 
in connection with herself—until 
this abominable anonymous letter 
was written. 

The thought that she might, 
after all, be the ‘‘ person very dear 
to him,’”’ the one who ‘‘ took no 
interest whatever in him,’’ had 
nevertheless crossed her mind, and 
had given her for one moment a 
sense of wild and indescribable 
pleasure. Then she remembered 
what she had felt before; how 
angry, how utterly beside herself, 
she had been at the thought of 
another woman being loved by 
him, and she suddenly understood 
that she was jealous of her. The - 
very thought revived in her the 
belief that it was not she herself 
who was thus influencing the life 
of Giovanni Sarracinesca, but an- 
other, and she sat silent and pale. 

Of course it was another! What 
had she done, what word had she 
spoken, whereby the world might 
pretend to believe that she con- 
trolled this man’s actions? _‘‘ Ful- 
filling his engagements,’’ the letter 
said, too. It must have been 
written by an ignorant person— 
by some one who had no idea of 
what was passing, and who wrote 
at random, hoping to touch a sen- 
sitive chord, to do some harm, to 
inflict some pain, in petty ven- 
geance for a fancied slight. Buz 
in her heart, though she crushed 
down the instinct, she would have 
believed the anonymous just well 
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founded for the sake of believing, 
too, that Giovanni Sarracinesca 
was ready to lay his life at her 
feet—although in that belief she 
would have felt that she was doing 
a mortal sin. 

She went back to her interview 
that morning with Padre Filippo, 
and thought over all she had said 
and all he had answered ; how she 
had been willing to admit the pos- 
sibility of Giovanni’s love, and how 
sternly the confessor had ruled 
down the clause, and told there 
should never arise such a doubt in 
her mind; how she had scorned 
herself for being capable of seeking 
love where there was none, and 
how she had sworn that there 
should be no perhaps in the mat- 
ter. It seemed very hard to do 
right, but she would try to see 
where the right lay. In the first 
place, she, should burn the anony- 
mous letter and never condescend 
to think of it; and she should also 
burn Giovanni’s, because it would 
be an injustice to him to keep 
it. She looked once more at the 
unsigned, ill-written page, and, 
with a little scornful laugh, threw 
it from where she sat into the fire 
with its envelope; then she took 
Giovanni’s note, and would have 
done the same, but her hand trem- 
bled, and the crumpled bit of 
paper fell upon the hearth. She 
rose from her chair quickly, and 
took it up again, kneeling before 
the fire, like some beautiful dark 
priestess of old feeding the flames 
of a sacred altar. She smoothed 
the paper out once more, and once 
more read the even characters, and 
looked long at the signature, and 
back again to the writing. 

‘« This lady, who, I confess, takes 
no interest whatever in me . 


‘*How could he say it!’’ she 
exclaimed aloud. ‘‘Oh, if I knew 
who he was!’’ With an impa- 
tient movement she thrust the 
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letter among the‘coals, and watch- 
ed the fire curl it and burn it, 
from white to brown and from 
brown to black, tillit was all gone. 
Then she rose to her feet and left 
the room. 

Her husband certainly did not 
guess that the Duchessa d’Astrar- 
dente had spent so eventful a 
morning; and if any one had told 
him that his wife had been 
through a dozen stages of emotion, 
he would have laughed, and would 
have told his informant that Co- 
rona was not of the sort. who ex- 
perienced violent passions. That 
evening they went to the opera 
together, and the old man was in 
an unusually cheerful humour. A 
new coat had just arrived from 
Paris, and the padding had at- 
tained a higher degree of scientific 
perfection than heretofore. Co- 
rona also looked more beautiful 
than even her husband ever re- 
membered to have seen her; she 
wore a perfectly simple gown of 
black satin without the smallest 
relief of colour, and upon her neck 
the famous Astrardente necklace 
of pearls, three strings of even 
thickness, each jewel exquisitely 
white and just lighted in its shad- 
ow by a delicate pink tinge—such 
a neckless as an empress might 
have worn. In the raven masses 
of her hair there was not the least 
ornament, nor did any flower en- 
hance the rich blackness of its 
silken coils. It would be im- 
possible to imagine greater sim- 
plicity than Corona showed in her 
dress, but it would be hard to 
conceive of any woman who pos- 
sessed by virtue of severe beauty 
a more indubitable right to dis- 
pense with ornament. 

The theatre was crowded. 


There was a performance of ‘‘ Nor- 
ma,’’ for which several celebrated 
artists had been engaged—an oc- 
currence so rare in Rome, that the 
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theatre was absokitely full. The 
Astrardente box was upon the 
second tier, just where the amphi- 
theatre began to curve. There 
was room in it for four or five 
persons to see the stage. 

The Duchessa and her husband 
arrived in the middle of the first 
act, and remained alone until it 
was over. Corona was extremely 
fond of ‘‘ Norma,’’ and after she was 
seated never took her eyes from 
the stage. Astrardente, on the 
other hand, maintained his char- 
acter as a man of no illusions, and 
swept the house with his small 
opera-glass. The instrument itself 
was like him, and would have been 
appropriate for a fine lady of the 
First Empire ; it was of mother-of- 
pearl, made very small and light, 
the metal-work upon it heavily 
gilt and ornamented with tur- 
quoises. The old man glanced 
from time to time at the stage, 
and then again settled himself to 
the study of the audience, which 
interested him far more than the 
opera. 

‘‘Every human being you ever 
heard of is here,’’ he remarked at 
the end of the first act. ‘‘ Really, 
I should think you would find it 
worth while to look at your mag- 
nificient fellow-creatures, my dear.’’ 

Corona looked slowly round the 
house. She had excellent eyes, 
and never used a glass. She saw 
the same faces she had seen for 
five years, the same _ occasional 
flash of beauty, .the same average 
number of overdressed women, the 
same paint, the same feathers, the 
same jewels. She saw opposite to 
her Madame Mayer, with the el- 
derly countess whom she patron- 
ised for the sake of her deafness, 
and found convenient as a sort of 
flying chaperon. The countess could 
not hear much of the music, but 
she was fond of the world and 
liked to -be seen, and she could 
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not hear at all what Del Ferice 
said in an undertone to. Madame 
Mayer. Sufficient to her were the 
good things of the day; the rest 
was in no way her business. There 
was Valdarno in the club-box, with 
a knot of other men of his own 
stamp. There were the Rocca, 
mother and daughter and son—a 
boy of eighteen—and a couple of 
men in the back of the box. Every- 
body was there, as her husband 
had said ; and as she dropped her 
glance toward the stalls, she was 
aware of Giovanni Sarracinesca’s 
black eyes looking anxiously up to 
her. A faint smile crossed. her 
serene face, and almost involun- 
tarily she nodded to him and then 
looked ‘away. Many men were 
watching her, and bowed as she 
glanced at them, and she bent her 
head to each; but there was no 
smile for any save Giovanni, and 
when she looked again to where he 
had been standing with his back 
to the stage, he was gone from his 
place. 

‘¢ They are the same old things,’’ 
said Astrardente,. ‘‘but they are 
still very amusing. Madame Mayer 
always seems to get the wrong 
man into her box. She would 
give all those diamonds to have 
Giovanni Sarracinesca instead of 
that newsmonger fellow. If he 
comes here I will send. him 
across.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps she likes Del Ferice,” 
suggested Corona. 

‘¢He is a good lapdog—a very 
good dog,’’ answered her husband., 
‘¢He cannot bite at all, and his 
bark is so soft that you would 
take it for the mewing of a kitten. 
He fetches and carries admirably.” 

‘¢ Those are good points, but not 
interesting ones. He is very tire- 
some with his eternal puns and in- 
sipid compliments, and his gossip.” 

‘* But he is so very harmless,’” 
answered Astrardente, with com- 
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ionate scorn. ‘‘ He is incapa- 
le of doing an injury. Donna 
Tullia is wise in adopting him as 
her slave. She would not be so 
safe with Sarracinesca, for instance. 
If you feel the need of an admirer, 
my dear, take Del Ferice. I have 
no objection to him.”’ 

‘*¢ Why should I need admirers ?”’ 
asked Corona, quietly. 

*«I] was merely jesting, my love. 
Is not your own husband the 
greatest of your admirers, and 
your devoted slave into the bar- 
gain?” Old Astrardente’s face 
twisted itself into the semblance 
of a smile, as he leaned towards 
his young wife, lowering his cracked 
voice to a thin whisper. He was 
genuinely in love with her, and 
lost no opportunity of telling her 
so. She smiled a little wearily. 

‘« You are very good to me,’’ she 
said. She had often . wondered 


how it was that this aged creature, 


who had never been faithful to 
any attachment in his life for five 
months, did really seem to love 
her just as he had done for five 
years. It was perhaps the greatest 
triumph she could have attained, 
though she never thought of it in 
that light; but though she could 
not respect her husband very 
much, she could not think un- 
kindly of him—for, as she said, 
he was very good to her. She 
often reproached herself because 
he wearied her; she believed that 
she should have taken more pleas- 
ure in his admiration. 
. ‘I cannot help being good to 
you, my angel,” he said. ‘*‘ How 
could I be otherwise? Do I not 
love you most passionately ? ”’ 

‘Indeed I think so,’’ Corona 
answered. As she spoke there was 
a knock at the door. Her heart 
leaped wildly, and she turned a 
little pale. 

‘« The devil seize these visitors !’’ 
muttered old Astrardente, annoyed 
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beyond measure at being inter- 
rupted when making love to his 
wife. ‘I suppose we must let 
them in?” 

‘*T suppose so,’’ assented the 
Duchessa, with forced calm. Her 
husband opened the door, and 
Giovanni Sarracinesca entered, hat 
in hand. 

‘« Sit down,’’ said Astrardente, 
rather harshly. 

‘‘T- trust I am not disturbing 
you,’’ replied Giovanni, still stand- 
ing. He was somewhat surprised 
at the old man’s inhospitable tone. 

*«QOh no; not in the least,’’ said 
the latter, quickly regaining his 
composure. ‘‘ Pray sit down; the 
act will begin in a moment.”’ 

‘Giovanni established himself 
upon the chair immediately behind 
the Duchessa. He had come to 
talk, and he anticipated that dur- 
ing the second act he would have 
an excellent opportunity. 

‘‘T hear you enjoyed yourselves 
yesterday,’’ said Corona, turning 
her head so as to speak more 
easily. 

‘¢ Indeed ! ’’ Giovanni answered, 
and a shade of annoyance crossed 
her face. ‘*And who was your 
informant, Duchessa ?’’ 

«*Donna Tullia. I met her this 
morning. She said you amused 
them all—kept them laughing the 
whole day.” 

‘«What an extraordinary state- 
ment!” exclaimed Giovanni. ‘It 
shows how one may unconsciously 
furnish matter for mirth. I do 
not recollect having talked much 
to anyone. It was a noisy party 
enough, however.” 

‘¢Perhaps Donna Tullia spoke 
ironically,’’ suggested Corona. 
‘¢ Do you like ‘ Norma’?”’ 

‘*Oh yes; one opera is as good 
as another. There goes the cur- 
tain.”’ 

The act began, and for some 
minutes no one in the box spoke. 
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Presently there was a _ burst of 
orchestral music. Giovanni leaned 
forward so that his face was close 
behind Corona. He could speak 
without being heard by Astrar- 
dente. 

‘«Did you receive my letter ?’’ 
he asked. Corona made an almost 
imperceptible inclination of her 
head, but did not speak. 

‘¢Do you understand my posi- 
tion ?’’ he asked again. He could 
not see her face, and for some 


seconds she made no sign; at last’ 


she moved her head again, but this 
time to express a negative. 

‘It is simple enough, it seems 
to me,’’ said Giovanni, bending his 
brows. 

Corona found that by turning 
a little she could still look at the 
stage, and at the same time speak 
to the man behind her. 

‘* How can I judge?’’ she said. 
‘‘ You have not told me all. Why 
do you ask me to judge whether 
you are right ?”’ 

‘*T could not do it if you thought 
me wrong,’’ he answered shortly. 

The Duchessa suddenly thought 
ot that other woman for whom the 
man who asked her advice was 
willing to sacrifice his life. . 

‘*You attach an astonishing 
degree of importance to my opin- 
ion,’’ she said very coldly, and 
turned her head from him. 

‘« There is no one ‘so well able 
to give an opinion,”’ said Giovanni, 
insisting. 

Corona was offended. She in- 
terpreted the speech to mean that 
since she had sacrificed her life to 
the old man on the opposite side 
of the box, she was able to judge 
whether Giovanni would do wisely 
in making a marriage of conveni- 
ence, for the sake of an end which 
even to her mind seemed vision- 
ary. She turned quickly upon 
him, and there was an angry gleam 
in her eyes. 
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‘‘Pray do not introduce the 
subject of my life,’’ she said 
haughtily. 


Giovanni was too much aston- 
ished to answer her at once. He 
had indeed not intended the least 
reference to her marriage. 

‘You have entirely misunder- 
stood me,’’ he said presently. 

‘¢Then you must express your- 
self more clearly,’’: she replied. 
She would have felt very guilty to 
be thus talking to Giovanni, as she 
would not have talked before her 
husband, had she-not felt that it 
was upon Giovanni’s business, and 
that the matter discussed in no 
way concerned herself. As for 
Sarracinesca, he was in 2 danger- 
ous position and was rapidly losing 
his self-control. He was too near 
to her, his heart was beating too 
fast, the blood was throbbing in 
his temples, and he was stung by 
being misunderstood. 

«Tt is not possible for me to 
express myself more clearly,’”’ he 
answered. ‘‘I am suffering from 
having told you too little when I 
dare not tell you all. I make no 
reference to your marriage when I 
speak to you of my own. Forgive 
me; I will not refer to the matter 
again.”’ 

Corona felt again that strange 
thrill, half of pain, half of pleasure, 
and the lights of the theatre seemed 
moving before her uncertainly, as 
things look when one falls from a 
height. Almost unconsciously she 
spoke, hardly knowing that she 
turned her head, and that her dark 
eyes rested upon Giovanni’s pale 
face. 

‘¢And yet there must be some 
reason why you tell me that little, 
and why you do not tell me more.”’ 
When she had spoken, she would 
have given all the world to have 
taken back her words. It was too 
late. Giovanni answered in a low 
thick voice that seemed to choke 
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in his throat, his face grew white, 
and his teeth seemed almost to 
chatter as though he were cold, 
but his eyes shone like black stars 
in the shadow of the box. 

‘There is every reason. You 
are the woman I love.’’ 

Corona did not move for several 
seconds, as though not comprehend- 
ing what he had said. Then she 
suddenly shivered, and her eyelids 
drooped as she leaned back in her 
chair. Her fingers relaxed their 
tight hold upon her fan, and the 
thing fell, rattling upon the floor 
of the box. 

Old Astrardente, who had taken 
no notice of the pair, being annoyed 
at Giovanni’s visit, and much in- 
terested in the proceedings of 
Madame Mayer in the box oppo- 
site, heard the noise, and stooped 
with considerable alacrity to pick 
up the fan which lay at his feet. 

‘You are not well, my love,”’ 
he said quickly, as he observed his 
wife’s unusual pallor. 

**It is nothing; it will pass,”’ 
she murmured with a terrible 
effort. Then, as though she had 
not said enough, she added, ‘There 
must be a draught here; [ have a 
chill.”’ 

Giovanni had sat like a statue, 
utterly overcome by the sense of 
his own folly and rashness, as well 
as by the shock of having so miser- 
ably failed to keep the secret he 
dreaded to reveal. On_ hearing 
Corona’s voice, he rose suddenly, 
as froma dream. 

‘* Forgive me,” he said hurriedly, 
‘«T have just remembered a most 
important engagement % 

‘*Do not mention it,’’ said As- 
trardente, sourly. Giovanni bowed 
to the Duchessa and left the box. 


She did notlook at him as he went 
away. 

‘We had better go home, my 
angel,’’ said the old man. ‘You 
have gota bad chill.’’ 

‘¢Oh no, I would rather stay. 
It is nothing, and the best part of 
the opera is to come.’’ Corona 
spoke quietly enough. Her strong 
nerves had already recovered from 
the shock she had experienced, 
and she could command her voice. 
She did not want to go home; on 
the contrary, the brilliant lights 
and the music served for a time to 
soothe her. If there had been a 
ball that night she would have 
gone to it; she would have done 
anything that would take her 
thoughts from herself. Her hus- 
band looked at her curiously. The 
suspicion crossed his mind that 
Don Giovanni had said something 
which had either frightened or of- 
fended her, but on second thoughts 
the theory seemed absurd. He 
regarded Sarracinesca as little more 
than a mere acquaintance of his 
wife’s. 

‘* As you please, my love,’’ he 
answered, drawing his chair a little 
nearer to hers. ‘‘I am glad that 
fellow is gone. We can talk at 
our ease now.”’ 

‘Yes; I am glad he is gone. 
We can talk now,’’ repeated Co- 
rona, mechanically. 

‘*T thought his excuse slightly 
conventional, to say the least of 
it,’ remarked Astrardente. ‘An 
importent engagement! — just a 
little danat. However, any excuse 
was good enough which took him 
away.” 

‘© Did he say that?’’ asked Co- 
rona. ‘I did not hear.. Of course 
any excuse would do, as you say.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Giovanni left the theatre at once, 
alone, and on foot. He was very 
much agitated. He had done sud- 
denly and unawares the thing of 
all others he had determined never 
to do; his resolutions had been 
broken down and carried away as 
an ineffectual barrier is swept to 
the sea by the floods of spring. 
His heart had spoken in spite of 
him, and in speaking had silenced 
every prompting of reason. He 
blamed himself bitterly, as he 
strode out across the deserted 
bridge of St Angelo and _ into 
the broad gloom beyond, where 
the street widens from the fort- 
ress to the entrance of the three 
Borghi: he walked on and on, 
finding at every step fresh reason 
for self-reproach, trying to under- 
stand what he had done. He 


paused at the end of the open 


piazza and looked down towards 
the black rushing river which he 
could hear, but hardly see; he 
turned into the silent Borgo San 
Spirito, and passed along the end- 
less wall of the great hospital up 
to the colonnades, and still wander- 
ing on, he came to the broad steps 
of St Peter’s and sat down, alone 
in the darknes:, at the foot of the 
stupendous pile. 

He was perhaps not so much to 
blame as he was willing to allow 
in his just anger against himself. 
Corona had tempted him sorely in 
that last question she had put to 
him. She had not known, had 
not even faintly guessed what she 
was doing, for her own brain was 
intoxicated with a new and inde- 
scribable sensation which had left 
no room for reflection nor for 
weighing the force of words. But 
Giovanni, who had been willing to 
give up everything, even to his 
personal liberty, for the sake of 
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concealing his lcve, would not allow 
himself any extenuation. He had 
had but very few affairs of the 
heart in his life, and they had been 
for the most part very insignifi- 
cant, and his experience was lim- 
ited. Even now it never entered 
his mind to imagine that Corona 
would condone his offence ; he felt 
eure that she’was deeply wounded, 
and that his next meeting with 
her would be a terrible ordeal—so 
terrible, indeed, that he Coubted 
whether he had the courage to 
meet her at all. His love was so 
great, and its object so sacred to 
him, that he dared not conceive 
of being loved in return; perhaps 
if he had been able to understand 
that Corona loved him he would 
have left Rome forever, rather 
than trouble her peace by his 
presen-e. 

It would have been absolutely 
different if he had been paying 
court to Donna Tullia, for instance. 
The feeling that he would be justi- 
fied would have lent him courage, 
and the coldness in his own heart 
would have left his judgment free 
play. He could have watched her 
calmly and would have tried to 
take advantage of every mood in 
the prosecution of his suit. He 
was a very honourable man, but 
he did not consider marriages of 
propriety and convenience as being 
at all contrary to the ordinary 
standard of social honour, and 
would have thought himself justi- 
fied in using every means of per- 
suasion in order to win a woman 
whom upon mature reflection he 
had judged suitable to become his 
wife, even though he felt no real 
love for her. That is an idea in- 
herent in most old countries, an 
idea for which Giovanni Sarracin- 
esca was certainly in no way re- 
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sponsible, seeing that it had been 
instilled into him from his boy- 
hood. Personally he would have 
preferred to live and die unmarried, 
rather than to take a wife as a 
matter of obligation towards his 
family; but seeing that he had 
never seriously loved any woman, 
he had acquired the habit of con- 
templating such a marriage as a 
probabiiity, perhaps as an ultimate 
necessity, to be put off as long as 
possible, but «o which’ he would at 
last yield with a good grace. 

But the current of his life had 
been turned. He was certainly 
not a romantic character, not a 
man who desired to experience the 
external sensations to be obtained 
by voluntarily creating dramatic 
events. He loved action, and he 
had a taste for danger, but he had 
sought both in a legitimate way; 
he never sought to implicate him- 
self in adventures where the feel- 
ings were concerned, and hitherto 
such experiences had not fallen in 
his path. As is usual with such 
men, when love came at last, he 
came in strength such as boys of 
twenty do not dream of. The ma- 
ture man of thirty years, with his 
strong and dominant temper, his 
carelessness of danger, his high and 
untried ideals of what a true affec- 
tion should be, resisting the first 
impressions of the master-passion 
with the indifference of one accus- 
tomed to believe that love could 
not come near his life, and was in 
general a thing to be avoided—a 
man, moreover, who by his indivi- 
dual gifts and by his brilliant posi- 
tion was able to command much 
that smaller men would not dream 
of aspiring to,—such a man, in 
snort, as Giovanni Sarracinesca,— 
was not likely to experience love- 
sickness in a mild degree. Proud, 
despotic, and fiercely unyielding 
by his inheritance of temper, he 
was outwardly gentle and courteous 
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by acquired habit, a man of those ~ 


whom women easily love and men 
very generally fear. 

He did not realise his own 
nature, he did net suspect the ex-: 
tremes of feeling of which he was 
eminently capable. He had at first 
felt Corona’s influence, and her face 
and voice seemed to awaken in 
him a memory, which was yet no 
real r:membrance but an anticipa- 
tidn. It was as the faint perfume’ 
of the spring wafted up to a pris- 
oner in some stern fortress, as the 
first gentle sweetness that rose 
from the enchanted lakes of the 
cisalpine coun:ry to the nostrils of 
the war-hardened Goths as they 
descended the last snow-slopes in 
their southern wandering—an an- 
ticipation that seemed already a 
memory, a looking forward to 
something that had been loved in 
a former state. Giovanni had 
laughed at himself for it at first, 
then he had dreaded its growing 
charm, and at the last he had 
fallen hopelessly under the spell, 
retaining only enough of his former 
self to make him determined that 
the harm which had come upon 
him should yet not come near this 
woman whom he so adored. 

And behold, at the first provo- 
cation, the very first time that by 
a careless word she had fired his 
blood and set his brain throbbing, 
he had not only been unable to 
hide what he felt, but had spoken 
such words as he would not have 
believed he could speak —so 
bluntly, so roughly, that she had 
almost fainted before his very 
eyes. 

She must have been very angry, 
he thought. Perhaps, too, she 
was frightened. It was so rude, 
so utterly contrary to all that was 
chivalrous to say thus at the first 
opportunity, ‘‘I love you’? — just, 
that, and nothing more. Giovanri 
had never thought much about it, 
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but he supposed. that men in love, 
very seriously in love, must take a 
long time to express themselves, as 
is the manner in books ; whereas he 
was horrified at his own bluntness 
in having blurted out rashly such 
words as could never be taken back, 
as could never even be explained 
now, he feared, because he had put 
himself beyond the pale of all 
explanation, perhaps beyond the 
reach of forgiveness. 

Nobody ever yet explained away 
the distinct statement ‘‘I love 
you,’ upon any pretence of a mis- 
take. Giovanni almost laughed at 
the idea, and yet he conceived that 
some kind of apology would be 
necessary, though he could not 
imagine how he was to ‘frame one. 
He reflected that few women would 
consider a declaration, even as 
sudden as his had been, in the light 
of an insult ; but he knew how lit- 
tle cause Corona had given him 
for speaking to her of love, and 
he judged from her manner that 
she had been either offended or 
frightened, or both, and that he 
was to blame for it. He was 
greatly disturbed, and the sweat 
stood in great drops upon his fore- 
head as he sat there upon the 
steps of St. Peter’s in the cold night 
wind. He remained nearly an 
hour without changing his posi- 
tion, and then at last he rose and 
slowly retraced his steps, and went 
home by narrow streets, avoiding 
the theatre and the crowd of car- 
Tages that stood before it. 

He had almost determined to go 
away for a time, and to let his 
absence speak for his contrition. 
But he had reckoned upon his 
former self, and he doubted now 
whether he had the strength to do 
it. The most that seemed possible 
- would be to keep out of Corona’s 
Way for a few days, until she should 
have recovered from the shock of 


the scene in the theatre, and then 
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he would go to her and tell her 
quite simply that he was very 
sorry, but that he had been unable 
to control himself. It would soon 
be over. She would not refuse to 
speak to him, he argued, for fear 
of attracting the attention of the 
gossips and making an open scandal. 
She would perhaps tell him to avoid 
her when he could ; her words would 
be few and haughty, but she would 
speak to him, nevertheless. 

Giovanni went tobed. Thenext 
day he gave out that he had a touch 
of fever, and remained in his own 
apartments. His father, who was 
passionately attached to him, in 
spite of his rough temper and hasty 
speeches, came and spent most of 
the day with him, and in the in- 
tervals of his kindly talk, marched 
up and down the room, swearing 
that Giovanni was no more ill than 
he was himself, and that he had 
acquired his cursed habit of stay- 
ing in bed upon his travels. As 
Giovanni had never before been 
known to spend twenty-four hours 
in bed for any reason whatsoever, 
the accusation was unjust; but he 
only smiled and pretended to argue 
the case for the sake of pleasing 
the old prince. He really felt 
exceedingly uncomfortable, and 
would have been glad to be left 
alone at any price; but there was 
nothing for it but to pretend to be 
ill in body, when he was really sick 
at heart, and he remained obstin- 
ately in bed the whole day. But 
upon the following morning he de- 
clared his intention of going out of 
town, and by an early train he left 
the city. No one saw Giovanni 
again until the evening of the 
Frangipani ball. 

Meanwhile it would have sur- 
prised him greatly to know that 
Corona looked for him in vain 
wherever she went, and that, not 
seeing him, she grew silent and 
pale, and gave short answers to 
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the pleasant speeches men made 
her. Every one missed Giovanni. 
He wrote to Valdarno to say 
that he had been suddenly obliged 
to visit Sarracinesca in order to 
see to some details connected with 
the timber question; but every- 
body wondered why he should 
have taken himself away in the 
height of the season for so trivial 
a matter. He had last been seen 
in the Astrardente box at the 
opera, where he had only stayed 
a few minutes, as Del Ferice was 
able to testify, having sat im- 
mediately opposite in the box of 
Madame Mayer. Del Ferice swore 
secretly that he would find out 
what was the matter; and Donna 
Tullia abused Giovanni in un- 
measured terms to a circle of in- 
timate friends and admirers, be- 
cause he had been engaged to 


dance with her at the Valdarno 
cotillon, and had not even sent 


word that he could not come— 
whereupon all the men present 
immediately offered themselves for 
the vacant dance, and Donna Tul- 
lia made them draw lots by tossing 
a copper sor in the corner of the 
ball-room. The man who won the 
toss recklessly threw over the 
partner he had already engaged, 
and almost had to fight a duel in 
consequence; all of which was 
intensely amusing to Donna Tullia. 
Nevertheless, in her heart, she 
was very angry at Giovanni's 
departure. 

But Corona sought him every- 
where, and at last heard that he 
had left town, two days after 
everybody else in Rome had known 
it. She would probably have been 
very much disturbed if she had 
actually met him within a day or 
two of that fatal evening, but the 
Cesire to see him was so great, that 
she entirely overlooked the conse- 
quences. For the time being, her 
whole life seemed to have under- 
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gone a revolution—she trembled’ — 
at the echo of the words she had 
heard—she spent long hours in 
solitude, praying with all her 
strength that she might be for- 
given for having heard him speak ; 
but the moment she left her room, 
and went out into the world, the 
dominant desire was to see him, 
The secret longing of her soul was 
to hear him speak again as he had 
spoken once. She would have 
gone again to Padre Filippo and 
told him all; but when she was 
alone in the solitude of her pas- 
sionate prayers and self-accusation, 
she felt that she must fight this’ 
fight alone, without help of any 
one; and when she was in the 
world, she ‘lacked courage to put 
altogether from her what was so 
very sweet, and her eyes searched 
unceasingly for the dark face she 
loved. But the stirring strength 
of the mighty passion played upon 
her soul and body, as upon an in- 
strument of strings, in spite of her; 
and sometimes the music was 
gentle and full of sweet harmony; 


‘but often there were crashes of 


discord, so that she trembled and 
felt her heart wrung as by torture; 
then she set her strong lips, and 
her white fingers wound themselves. 
together, and she could have cried 
aloud, but that her pride forbade 
her. 

The days came and went, but 
Giovanni did not return, and Co- 
rona’s face. grew every morning 
more pale and her eyes every night 
more wistful. Her husband did 
not understand, but he saw that 
something was the matter, as others 
saw it, and in his quick suspicious 
humour he connected the trouble 
in his wife’s face with the absence 
of Giovanni and with the strange 
chill she had felt in the theatre. 
But Corona d’Astrardente was 4 
very brave and strong woman, : 
what to her seemed like the agony 
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of death renewed each day, she 
yet so hid that those who knew 
her thought it was but a passing 
indisposition or annoyance un- 
usual with her, who was never ill 
nor troubled, but yet insignifi- 
cant. She gave particular atten- 
tion to the gown which Her hus- 
band had desired she should wear 
at the great ball, and the need she 
felt for distracting her mind from 
its chief care made society neces- 
sary to her. 

The evening of the Frangipani 
ball came, and all Rome was in a 
state of excitement and expecta- 
tion. The great old family had 
been in mourning for years, owing 
to three successive deaths, and dur- 
ing all that time the ancient strong- 
hold which was called their palace 
had been closed to the world. For 
some time, indeed, no one of the 
name had been in Rome — the 
prince and princess preferring to 
pass the time of mourning in the 
country and in travelling; while 
the eldest son, now just of age, 
was finishing his academic career 
at an English university. But 
this year the family had returned ; 
there had been both dinners and 
receptions at the palace, and the 
ball, which was to be a sort of 
festival in honour of the coming 
of age of the heir, was expected as 
the principal event of the year. It 
was rumoured that there would be 
nearly thirty rooms opened besides 
the great hall, which was set aside 
for dancing, and that the arrange- 
ments for the cotillion and supper 
were on a magnificent scale worthy 
of a great festival in a household 
which had endured in its high po- 
sition for upwards of a thousand 
years. It was understood that no 
distinction had been made in issu- 
ing the invitations, between par- 
ties in politics or in society, and 
that there would be more people 
seen there than had been col- 
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lected under one roof for many 
years. 

The Frangapani did things mag- 
nificently, and no one was disap- 
pointed. The gardens and courts 
of the palace were brilliantly illu- 
minated ; past suites of apartments 
were thrown open, and lavishly 
decorated with rare flowers; the 
grand staircase was lined with ~ 
footmen in the liveries of the 
house, standing motionless as the 
guests passed up ; the supper-room 
was a banquet such as is read of 
in the chonicles of medieval splen- 
dour ;, the enormous conservatory 
in the Mistant south wing was soft- 
ly lit by shaded candles concealed 
among the tropical plants ; and the 
ceilings and walls of the great hall 
itself had been newly decorated by 
famous painters; while the pol- 
ished wooden floor presented an 
innovation upon the old-fashioned 
canvas-covered brick pavement, not 
hitherto seen in any Roman palace. 
A thousand candles, disposed in 
every variety of chandelier and 
candelabra, shed a soft rich light 
from far above; and high in the 
gallery at one end an orchestra 
of Viennese musicians played un- 
ceasingly. 

As generally happens at very 
large balls, the dancing began late, 
but numbers of persons had come 
early in order to survey the won- 
ders of the palace at their leis- 
ure. Among those who arrived 
soon after ten o'clock was Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca, who was greet- 
ed loudly by all who knew him. 
He looked pale and tired, if his 
iron strength could ever be said 
to seem weary; but he was in an 
unusually affable mood, and ex- 
changed words with every one he 
met. Indeed he had been sad for 
so many days that he hardly un- 
derstood why he felt gay, un- 
less it was in the anticipation of 
once more seeing the woman he 





loved. He wandered through the 
rooms carelessly enough, ,but he 
was in reality devoured by im- 
patience, and his quick eyes sought 
in every direction for Corona’s tall 
figure and regal head. But she 
was not yet there, and Giovanni 
at last came and took his station 
in one of the outer halls, waiting 
- patiently for her arrival. 

While he waited, leaning against 
one of the marble pillars of the 
door, the throng increased rapidly; 
but he hardly noticed the swelling 
crowd, until suddenly there was a 
lull in the unceasing talk, and the 
men and women parted t& allow 
a cardinal to pass out from the 
inner rooms. With many gracious 
nods and winning looks the great 
man moved on, his keen eyes em- 
bracing every one and everything 
within the range of their vision, 
his courteous smile seeming in- 
tended for each separate individual 
and yet overlooking none, nor rest- 
ing long on any, his high brow 
serene and unbent, his flowing 
robes falling back from his courtly 
figure, as with his red hat in his 
hand he bowed his way through 
the bowing crowd. His depart- 
ure, which was quickly followed by 
that of several other cardinals and 
prelates, was the signal that the 
dancing would soon begin; and 
when he had passed out, the throng 
of men and women pressed more 
quickly in through the door on 
their way to the ball room. 

But as the great cardinal’s eye 
rested on Giovanni Sarracinesca, 
accompanied by that invariable 
smile that so many can remember 
well to this day, his delicate hand 
made a gesture as though beckon- 
ing to the young man to follow 
him. Giovanni obeyed the sum- 
mons, and became for the moment 
the most notable man in the room. 
The two passed out together, and 
a moment later were standing 
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in the outer hall. Already the 
torch-bearers were standing with- 
out upon the grand staircase, and 
the lackeys were mustering in long 
files to salute the Prime Minis- 
ter. Just then the master of the 
house, Frangipani himself, came 
running breathless from within, 
He had not seen that Cardinal 
Antonelli was taking his leave, 
and hastened to overtake him, 
lest any breach of etiquette on his 
part should attract the displeasure 
of the statesman. : 

‘¢ Your Eminence’s pardon !’’ he 
exclaimed, hurriedly. ‘‘I had not 
seen that your Eminence was leav- 
ing us—so early too—the Princess 
feared " 

‘¢ Do not speak of it,’”’ answered 
the Cardinal in suave tones. ‘‘I 


am not so strong as I used to be. 
We old fellows must to bed be- 
times, and leave you young ones 
to enjoy yourselves. No excuses 
—good night—a beautiful ball—I 


congratulate you on the reopening 
of your house—good night again. 
I will have a word with Giovanni 
here before I go down stairs.”’ 

He extended his hand to Fvzan- 
gipani, who lifted it respectfully to 
his lips and withdrew, seeing that 
he was not wanted. He and many 
others speculated long upon the 
business which engaged his Emi- 
nence in close conversation with 
Giovanni Sarracinesca, keeping him 
for more than a quarter of an hour 
in the cold ante-chamber, where 
the night wind blew in unhindered 
from the vast staircase of the 
palace. As a matter of fact, Gio- 
vanni was as much surprised as 
any one. 

‘‘Where have you been, my 
friend ?’’ inquired the Cardinal 
when they were alone. 

‘¢To Sarracinesca, your Emi- 
nence.”’ 

‘¢ And what have you been doing 


in Sarracinesta at this time of 
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? I hope you are attending 
to the woods there—you have not 
been cutting timber ? ”’ 

‘‘No one can be more anxious 

than I to see the woods grow thick 
upon my hills,’’ replied Giovanni. 
‘¢Your Eminence need have no 
fear.’’ 
‘¢ Not for your estates,”’ said the 
great Cardinal, his small keen 
black eyes resting searchingly on 
Giovanni’s face. ‘‘But I con- 
fess I have some fears for your- 
self.” 

‘«¢ For me, Eminence ?’’ repeated 
Giovanni, in some astonishment. 

‘¢For you. I have heard with 
considerable anxiety that there is 
a question of marrying you to 
Madame Mayer. Such a match 
would not meet with the Holy 
Father’s approval, nor—if I may 
be permitted to mention my hum- 
ble self in the same breath with 
our august sovereign—would it be 
wise in my own estimation.”’ 

‘¢Permit me to remark to your 
Eminence,’’ answered Giovanni, 
proudly, ‘‘that in my house we 
have never been in the habit of 
asking advice upon such subjects. 
Donna Tullia is a good Catholic. 
There can therefore be no valid 
objection to my asking her hand, 
if my father and I agree that it 
is best.”’ 

‘*You are terrible fellows, you 
Sarracinesca,’’ returned the Car- 
dinal, blandly. ‘‘I have read your 
family history with immense in- 
terest, and what you say is quite 
true. I cannot find an instance 
on record of your taking the 
advice of any one—certainly not of 
the Holy Church. It is with the 
utmost cireumspection that I ven- 
ture to approach the subject with 

ou, and I am sure that you will 

lieve me when.I say that my 
words are not dictated by any 
Officious or meddling spirit; I 
am addressing you by the direct 
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desire of the Holy Father him- 
self.’’ 

A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, and if the all-powerful 
statesman’s answer to Giovanni 
seemed more soft than might have 
been expected, it must be remem- 
bered that he was speaking to the 
heir of one of the most powerful 
houses in the Roman State, and 
that at a time when the personal 
friendship of such men as the 
Sarracinesca was of vastly greater 
importance than it is now. At 
that time some twenty noblemen 
owned a greater part of the Pontifi- 
cal States, and the influence they 
could exert upon their tenantry 
was very great, for the feudal 
system was not extinct, nor the 
feudal spirit. Moreover, though 
Cardinal Antonelli was far from 
popular with any party, Pius IX. 
was respected and beloved by a vast 
majority of the gentlemen as well 
as of the people. Giovanni’s first 
impulse was to resist any inter- 
ference whatsoever in his affairs ; 
but on receiving the Cardinal’s 
mild answer to his own somewhat 
arrogant assertion of independ- 
ence, he bowed politely and pro- 
fessed himself willing to listen to 
reason. 

‘¢ But,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ since his Holi- 
ness has mentioned the matter, I 
beg that your Eminence will in- 
form him that, though the ques- 
tion of my marriage seems to be 
in everybody’s mouth, it is as yet 
merely a project in which no active 
steps have been taken.”’ 

‘IT am glad of it, Giovanni,’’ 
replied the Cardinal, familiarly tak- 
ing his arm, and beginning to pace 
the hall; ‘‘I am glad of it. There 
are reasons why the match appears 
to be unworthy of you. If you 
will permit me, without any offence 
to Madame Mayer, I will tell you 
what those reasons are.”’ 

‘‘I am at your service,” said 
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Giovanni, gravely, ‘‘ provided only 
there is no offence to Donna 
Tullia.”’ 

‘¢None whatever. The reasons 
are purely political Madame 
Mayer—or Donna Tullia, since 
you prefer to call her so—is the 
centre of a sort of club of so-called 
Liberals, of whom the most active 
and the most foolish member is a 
certain Ugo del Ferice, a fellow 
who calls himself a count, but 
whose grandfather was a _ coach- 
man in the Vatican under Leo 
XII. He will get himself into 
trouble some day. He is always 
in attendance upon Donna Tullia, 
and probably led her into this 
band of foolish young people for 
objects of his own. It is a very 
silly society ; I daresay you have 
heard some of their talk ?”’ 

‘« Very little,’’ replied Giovanni ; 
**I do not trouble myself about 
politics. I did not even know 
that there was such a club as your 
Eminence speaks of.’’ 

Cardinal Antonelli glanced sharp- 
ly at his companion as he pro- 
ceeded. 

**They affect solidarity and se- 
crecy, these young people,”’ he said, 
with a sneer, ‘‘ and their solidarity 
betrays their secrecy, because it 
is unfortunately true in our dear 
Rome that wherever two or three 
are gathered together they are en- 
gaged in some mischief. But they 
may gather in peace at the studio 
of Monsieur Gouache, or anywhere 
else they please, for all I care. 
Gouache is a clever fellow—he is to 
paint my portrait? Do you know 
him? But, to return to my sheep 
in wolves’ clothing—my amusing 
little conspirators. They can do 
no harm, for they know not even 
what they say, and their words 
are not followed by any kind of 
action whatsoever. But the prin- 
ciple of the thing is bad, Giovanni. 
Your brave old ancestors used to 


fight us Churchmen outright, and — 


unless the Lord is espesially mer- ' 


ciful, their souls are in an evil 
case, for the devil knoweth his 
own, and is a particularly bad pay- 
master. 
right, like. gentlemen; whereas 
these people—/foderunt foveam ut 
caparent me—they have digged a 
ditch, but they will certainly not 
catch me, nor any one else. Their 
conciliabules meet daily and talk 
great nonsense and do nothing; 
which does not prove their prin- 
ciples to be good, while it demon- 
strates their intellect to be con- 
temptible. No offence to the 
Signor Conte del Ferice, but I 
think ignorance has marked his 
little party for its own, and in- 
anity waits on all his councils. If 
they believe in half the absurdities 
they utter, why do they not pack 


up their goods and chattels and’ | 


cross the frontier? If they meant 
anything, they would do some- 
thing.”’ 

‘¢ Evidently,”’ replied Giovanni, 
half amused at his Eminence’s 
tirade. 

‘‘Evidently. Therefore they 
mean nothing. Therefore our good 
friend Donna Tullia is dabbling in 
the emptiness of political dilettan- 
teism for the satisfaction of a hol- 
low vanity ; no offence to her—it 
is the manner of her kind.” 

Giovanni was silent. 

‘¢ Believe me, prince,’’ said the 
Cardinal, suddenly changing his 
tone and speaking very seriously, 
‘there is something ‘better for 
streng men like you and me to do, 
in these times, than to dabble in 
conspiracy and to toss off glasses 
of champagne to Italian unity 
and Victor Emanuel. The con. 
dition of our lives is battle, 


and battle against terrible odds. - 


Neither you nor I would be con- 
tent to waste our strength in fight- 
ing shadows, in wi ing war on 





But they fought out- 
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y troubles of our own raising, 

knowing all the while that the 

wers of evil are marshalled in a 

deadly array against the powers of 
. Sed non prevalebunt /” 

The Cardinal’s thin face assumed 
a strange look of determination, 
and his delicate fingers grasped 
Giovanni’s arm with a force that 
startled him. 

“You speak bravely,’’ answered 
the young man. ‘‘You are more 
sanguine than we men of the world. 
You believe that disaster impos- 
sible which to me seems growing 
daily more imminent.” 

Cardinal Antonelli turned 
gleaming black eyes full on 
companion. 

**O generatio incredula! If 
you have not faith, you have not 
courage, and if you have not cour- 
age you will waste your life in 
the pursuit of emptiness! It is 
for men like you, for men of 
ancient race, of broad acres, of 
iron body and healthy mind, to put 
your hand to the good work and 
help us who have struggled for 
many years and whose strength is 
already failing. Every action of 
your life, every thought of your 
waking hours, should be for the 
good end, lest we all perish together 
and expiate our lukewarm indiffer- 
ence. Zimidi nunquam statuarunt 
tropheum—if we would divide the 
spoil we must gird on the sword 
and use it boldly; we must not 
allow the possibility of failure; we 
must be vigilant; we must be united 
as one man. You tell me that 
you men of the world already re- 
gard a disaster as imminent—to 
expect defeat is nine-tenths of a 
defeat itself. Ah, if we could 
count upon such men as you to 
the very death, our case would be 
far from desperate.” 

“For the matter of that, your 
. Eminence can count upon us well 
_ €nough,’’ replied Giovanni, quietly. 


his 
his 
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‘‘Upon you, Giovanni—yes, for 
you are a brave gentleman. But 
upon your friends, even upon your 
class—no. Can I count upon the 
Valdarno, even? You know as 
well as I that they are in sympathy 
with the Liberals—that they have 
neither the courage to support us 
nor the audacity to renounce us ; 
and, what is worse, they represent 
a large class, of whom, I regret to 
say, Donna Tullia Mayer is one 
of the most prominent members. 
With her wealth, her youth, her 
effervescent spirits, and her early 
widowhood, she leads men after her; 
they talk, they chatter, they set up 
an opinion and gloat over it, while 
they lack the spirit to support it. 
They are all alike—non tantum 
ovum ovo simile—one egg is not 
more like another than they are. 
Non tali auxilio—we want no such 
help. We ask for bread, not for 
stones; we want men, not empty- 
headed dandies. We have both at 
present; but if the Emperor fails 
us, we shall have too many dandies 
and too few men—too few men like 
you, Don’Giovanni. Instead of 
armed battallions we shall have 
polite societies for mutual assur- 
ance against political risks,—in- 
stead of the support of the greatest 
military power in Europe, we shall 
have to rely on a parcel of young 
gentlemen whose opinions are 
guided by Donna Tullia Mayer.” 

Giovanna laughed and glanced at 
his Eminence, who chose to refer 
all the imminent disasters of the 
State-to the lady whom he did 
not wish to see married to his com- 
panion. 

‘¢Is her influence really so 
great?’’ asked Sarracinesca, in- 
credulously. 

‘¢ She is agreeable, she is pretty, 
she is rich—her influence is a type 
of the whole influence which is 
abroad in Rome—a reflection of 
the life of Paris. There, at least, 
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the women play a real part—very 
often a great one: here, when they 
have got command of a drawing- 
room full of fops, they do not know 
where to lead them; they change 
their minds twenty times a day; 
they have an access of religious 
enthusiasm in Advent, followed by 
an attack of Liberal fever in Car- 
nival, and their season is brought 
to a fitting termination by the 
prostration which overtakes them 
in Lent. By that time all their 
principles are upset, and they go to 
Paris for the month of May—jour 
se retremper dans les idées idéal- 
istes, as they express it. Do you 
think one could construct a party 
ont of such elements, especially 
when you reflect that this mass of 
uncertainty is certain always to 
yield to the ultimate consideration 
of self-interest? Half of them 
keep an Italian flag with the Papal 
one, ready to thrust either out of 
their window as occasion may re- 
quire. Good-night, Giovanni. I 
have talked enough, and all Rome 
will set upon you to find out what 


secrets of State I have been conf 
ing. You had better prepare ag 


answer, for you can hardly inform — 
Donna Tullia and her set that J ~ 
have been calling them a parcel — 
of—weak and ill-advised people. 


They might take offense—they 


might even call me by bad names, — 
—fancy how very terribly that — 
Good-night, — 


would afflict me! 
Giovanni—my greetings to your 
father.’’ 


The Cardinal nodded, but did not 
He knew that a 


offer his hand. 
Giovanna hated to kiss his 

and he had too much tact to press 
the ceremonial etiquette upon any 
one whom he desired to influence, 
But he nodded graciously, and re- 
ceived his cloak from the gentle- 
man who accompanied him and 
who had waited at a respectful 
distance, the statesman passed out 
of the great doorway, where the 
double line of torch-bearers stood 


ready to accompany him down the — 


grand staircase to his carriage, in 


accordance with the custom of — 


those days. 
‘ 
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THE SECRET 


“Was ever stream or valley 
so besung!’’ exclaimed Dr John 
Brown, when, coming down the 
southern slopes of Minchmuir, he 
beheld the famous Border river 
twinkling in the sun. Nor was 
the exclamation an unreasonable 
one, but rather just such a ques- 
tion as would naturally suggest 
itself to the ballad and Border- 
loving author of the ‘ Hore Sub- 
secive’; for if ever ‘‘the poet’s 
consecration and the dream”’ shed 
its imperishable fascination on any 
particular locality, investing its 
landscape with that ‘light which 
never was on sea or land,’’ surely 
_ Yarrow can claim pre-eminence in 

such a case. Not alone in modern 
times, but for centuries it has been 
a favourite shrine of the muses—a 
kind of Scottish Forest of Arden 
—where, on every hawthorn and 
every thistle, the poets, Orlando 
like, have hung their odes and 
elegies. 

When Lockhart claimed for Yar- 
row the title of the most romantic 
of Scottish rivers, he was possibly 
thinking less of its indebtedness 
to modern poetry than to the lustre 
. and distinction it inherits from 
the exquisite ballads with which 
its name will always be associated. 
No doubt every river of the Scot- 
tish Border is more or less suffused 
with this inherited after-glow, gild- 
ing with its heavenly alchemy 
every stream and valley of that 
legend-haunted land; for even in 
a country which can boast the 
names of Scott and Burns, the his- 
torical and romantic ballad-poetry 
of the Border still keeps its place, 
and remains now, as ever, the 
supreme and unapproached char- 
acteristic of Scottish literature. 

Although the Tweed and the 
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Teviot, the Ettrick and the Yarrow, 
the Liddel and’ the Esk, each and 
all can lay claim to the reflected 
glory of the ballad period, amongst 
these the Yarrow must always be 
credited with a unique claim of its 
own. Not only by the abundance, 
but by the distinctive quality of its 
poetical associations, Yarrow has 
more right to be regarded as the 
veritable Hippocrene of the Border 
Helicon, than any other stream in 
the district. 

The pagan belief that every river 
and every. fountain had its own 
presiding deity, may now, we sup- 
pose, be considered an exploded 
superstition, and yet underneath 
the classic myth, lay a certain sig- 
nificance which our so#-disant civil- 
isation has not been able altogether 
to dispense with; for although we 
no longer offer our® oblations to 
Naiad or Dryad, nor propitiate 
their favour as of old with offerings 
of milk and honey and oil, it is 
almost as common to apostrophise 
a favourite stream among our own 
poets, as it was in the days of 
Virgil. These fair humanities of 
old religion have borne fruit in the 
spirit if not in the body: the ritual 
has disappeared, but the homage 
remains. Many instances of this 
river fascination occur over the 
whole field of English poetry, 
from Spencer’s ‘‘ silver streaming 
Thames,’”’ to Werdsworth’s Duddon : 
Sonnets. Burns evidently regarded 
running water as one of the most 
powerful awakeners of the poetic 
faculty :— 

«“ The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsel’ he learnt to wander, 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander.” 


The peculiar power exercised by 
Yarrow on her votaries is very 
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significant. The result is not only 
the highest of its kind, but the 
whole product is permeated and 
characterised by a uniform local 
colour of pathetic passion which 
invests everything that has issued 
from that mint with a distinctive 
and unique individualism. Other 
influences seem to have been kept 
out on purpose. The historical 
ballad, with one exception, that 
of the ‘‘ Outlaw Murray,” finds no 
place in Yarrow. ‘‘The Dowie 
Dens,” ‘‘ The Lament of the Bor- 
der Widow,” ‘‘ The Douglas Trag- 
edy,’’ ‘* Willie Drowned in Yar- 
row,’’ and many others, grow out 
of the social conditions and acci- 
dents of the times, and appeal to 
the ordinary emotions and _in- 
stincts of humanity; and these 
have given the initial pathetic 
melancholy to everything that 
has followed. The more warlike 
heroes of the other valleys of the 
Border—the Johnnie Armstrongs, 
the Kinmont Willies, the Jamie 
Telfers, &c.—would be out of 
place in Yarrow, and would intro- 
duce a jarring note, inconsistent 
with its tender solemnity. These 
old pathetic singers have passed 
away and left no sign. .They have 
crossed the river of death, and 
taken their secret with them. Un- 
named and unknown as they are, 
they have, however, left behind 
them a magnetic witchery of vague 
and passionate regret that cannot 
be skaken off or separated from 
the scene of their inspiration. No 
man of average sensibility ever 
entered that valley alone without 
coming to some extent under the 
weird fascination and endemic 
glamour of the place. Under its 
mysterious influences poets have 
been made and moulded like clay 
out of a cast. Hamilton of Ban- 
gour’s only genuine inspiration 


was derived from this source, and 
his poetic fame rests mainly on 
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the accident of his having come 
under the spell of the ‘‘dowie 
houms.’’ The same may be said 
of Logan; for neither of these 
names would have found any 
abiding place in literature but for 
the ‘* Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie 
bonnie bride,’’ of the one, and 
‘*Thy braes are bonnie, Yarrow 
stream,’’ of the other. These, it 
may be said, are, after all, only the 
masterpieces of minor poets; but 
it must not be forgotten that 
greater men than these, the mas- 
ters themselves, have come under 
the same unaccountable and irre- 
sistible fascination. 

To those who have made the life 
of Sir Walter Scott a loving study 
—and to some degree who has not? 
—it will be unnecessary to point . 
out that ballad-poetry, and more, 
especially the ballad-poetry of his 
beloved Border, was the nursery- 
ground of that wonderful genius. 
At the age of thirteen, on the day 
m which, in his aunt’s house at 
Kelso, he stumbled upon a copy 
of Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ the seed was 
sown that gave root and character 
and direction to all his poetical 
afterwork. While yet young in 
literature, it bore fruit in the 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der ;’ but it did not cease there, 
He was a ballad-hunter to the 
end: it was indeed the literary 
ruling passion of his life, and only 
ceased with life. His charming and 
skilful biographer tells us that in 
the year, destined to be his last, 
when he went to the Mediterranean 
to seek rest and restitution for 2 
frame unhappily shattered beyond 
recovery, no sooner had he settled 
down in Naples than, ill as he was, 
he set about forming a collection 
of Neapolitan ballads and broad- 
sides. In the distraction of foreign 
travel, however, and the classic 
associations of the Bay of Naples, 
he never forgot the poetry of the 
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country he had left behind. Lock- 
hart relates that, when he visited 
the Lake of Avernus with his il- 
lustrious kinsman, while as cicerone 
he was expatiating on the beauty 
and classic richness of their sur- 
roundings, he overheard the old man 
eloquent, crooning to himself— 


“Up the rocky mountains and down 
the mossy glen, 

We daurna gang a milkin’ for Charlie 
and his men.” 


In the passionate estimation with 
which Scott held the ballads of his 
native country, Yarrow and its 
romantic associations held by far 
the most conspicuous place. The 
first important m he gave to 
the world, ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’—in the introduction to 
which he makes his first claim to 
be considered an original poet— 
was set in a frame of Yarrow. 
Leaving behind him the conven- 
tional methods of the eighteenth 
century, he appealed to the elder 
romanticism of the ballad period, 
and deliberately chose to recite his 
first inspiration under the tutelary 
Muse of the valley he used fondly 
to refer to as ‘‘the shrine of his 
ancestors’’ ; and with what success 
he did so, it is unnecessary to say. 
Again, in ‘ Marmion,’ his descrip- 
tions of St. Mary’s Lake and the 
valley of the Yarrow, contain per- 
haps the most memorable and most 
imperishable verses he ever wrote. 
Consciously and unconsciously, 
Yarrow had stolen into the dream 
of his life in many ways Later 
on, when he sat to Raeburn the 
second time for that beautiful 
family portrait still at Abbotsford, 
the background of the picture is 
his much-loved valley ; and in the 
autumn of 1831—the year before 
his death—on revising the ‘Lay 
of the Last Minstrel’ for the last 
time, he must have felt the pro- 
phetic power of the words he had 
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written more than a quarter of a 
century before— 


“By Yarrow’s stream still let me 
stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble 
way.” 


And that Yarrow, which had been 
the poet’s first love, had somehow 
unaccountably crept into his last 
prayer. 

In the autumn of the same year, 
it will be remembered, the day be- 
fore he left for that sojourn to the 
South in search of the health he 
was fated never to get, and from 
which he returned a dying man, 
Sir Walter accompanied the great- 
est of his contemporaries to New- 
ark Castle, on the Yarrow; that 
sunny September day which gave 
occasion to Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Yarrow 
Revisited,’’ as well as to one of the 
finest of his sonnets. 

In Wordsworth’s case, it is curi- 
ous to mark the influence of Yar- 
row on one who, along with the 
possession of other eminent facul- 
ties, was without doubt the subtlest 
exponent and interpreter of the 
moods of nature that ever put 
thought into verse. As a young 
man, he had represented himself 
in his ‘* Yarrow Unvisited’”’ as 
arguing with the companion of his 
Scottish tour, that it was quite 
unnecessary to waste a day on 
Yarrow, that there was a thousand 
rivers elsewhere equally worthy 
of their wonder, and that in the 
meantime they would take the 
boasted charms of Yarrow for 
granted. When the Queen of 
Elfland, riding down by the Eildon 
Tree to the music of another world, 
clad in the shimmer of her ua- 
earthly vesture, and still more un- 
earthly beauty, accosted her mortal 
lover in the woods of Huntlyburn, 
and dared him to take the con- 
sequences of saluting her as a lover 
should, True Thomas, with the 
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chivalrous Border spirit his fairy 
paramour had probably counted 
upon, gallantly protested— 


* Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird shall never daunton me”— 


although we all know that his te- 
merity cost him seven years’ penal 
servitude in the fairy Hades. No 
doubt. Wordsworth thought him- 
self as securely guarded against 
the fascination of Yarrow, as his 
elder brother-rhymer of Ercildoune 
thought he was against the ‘‘ glam- 
ourie’’ of Elfland; but the self- 
confidence in both cases was equally 
misplaced and illusory. When 
Wordsworth put the matter to a 
personal test, no sooner had his feet 
entered the fairy ring of Yarrow 
than he succumbed to the unseen 
sorcery. He argued, he expos- 
tulated, but the pastoral melan- 
choly would not. be shaken off. He 
reasoned with himself, but he had 
counted without his host, for he 
had inhaled an .atmosphere that, 
acting on sensibilities such as his, 
takes the reason prisoner. He 
protested he had never seen greener 
hills, or sunnier skies, or a more 
silvery stream, and that it was the 
very ground for happy lovers, but 
all to no purpose. Like Balaam, 
he ‘could only give utterance to 
what an overruling power had put 
in his mouth, and the whole colour 
and keynote of ‘‘ Yarrow Visited ”’ 
is struck in the first stanza, in 
which the poet confesses his sub- 
jugation, and cries out, like Saul 
in his trouble, for some cunning 
harper to come— 


« And chase the silence from the air 
That fills his heart with sadness.” 


Scott himself had long before felt, 
and in ‘ Marmion’ had given poeti- 
ical form to this almost oppressive 
silence of Yarrow— 


“Your horse’s foot-tread sounds too 


rude, 
So stilly is the solitude.” 


And when he took his friend 
Southey across the hills from 


Ashiestiel to make the acquaint-: 


ance of Yarrow, it is curious to 
note how that poet’s mind also 
caught the same unvarying im- 
pression. That impression we find 
recorded in his journal for the day 
in these words: ‘‘A quiet and 


beautiful vale, a solitary and a 


sorrowful country.’’ But these 
impressions are only a continuation 
of the feeling which centuries be- 
fore, had been expressed in the old 
ballad. When King James and 
his five thousand followers came 
down upon the country of the Out- 
law Murray, we are told, as they 
approached the valley, 


‘They found it awesome for to see.” 


It has been frequently pointed 
out in history that both the po- 
litical and religious predilections 
of men have been largely influ- 
enced by the accident of their 
physical environment, but that 
this general truth is capable of a 
local and particular application in 
its relation to poetry, is, in many 
cases, quite as certain, and in proof 
of it we may use the words of 
Wordsworth— 


“ Bear witness rueful Yarrow.” 


Humboldt declares that ‘‘the 
poetical works of the Greeks, 
and the ruder songs of the prim- 
itive Northern races, owe much 
of their peculiar character to the 
forms of plants and animals, to 
the mountain-valleys in which 
their poets dwelt, and to the air 
which surrounded them.’’ And 
he adds: ‘‘ This influence of the 
physical on the moral world—this 
mysterious reaction of the sensu- 
ous-on the ideal—gives to the study 
of nature, when considered from a 
higher point of view, a peculiar 
charm which has not hitherto been 
sufficiently recognised.”” But this 
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higher point of view, this effect of 
the seen world upon the . unseen 
mind of man, is a subject full of 
difficulty. As long as one is deal- 
ing with the visible phenomena of 
nature there is much to say. 

The geologist delights to point 
out the prehistoric action of frost 
_ or fire, the causes of the upheaval 

of this mountain-mass, or the de- 
pression of that fertile valley ; the 
track and scar of the grinding 
glacier, or these green shelving 
terraces across the _hillsides—no- 
where more marked or more beau- 
tiful than in the valley of the 
Yarrow—that show, step by step, 
the tidal footprints of a gradually 
retreating and now long-forgotten 
sea. Records that speak to him 
in a language which cannot lie, 
and which existed before language 
was ; the silent evidence of those 
everlasting hills that hold up their 
unchanging and eternal testimony 
in the eye of heaven, while the 


conflicting creeds of men, made 
for the hour, one after the other 
fall out of the world like cast-off 


raiment. When we come, how- 
ever, to the landscape itself, whose 
harmonious lines, and colour, and 
proportion these forces have 
brought about, and attempt to 
analyse and interpret its effect on 
men’s minds, we pass from the 
visible to the invisible world, 
where exact definition becomes 
impossible. The action of the 
sensuous world upon the ideal is 
_borne in uipon our conviction as a 
fact, but the modus operandi is a 
secret. 

It may doubtless be said, with a 
certain show of reason, that the 
intrinsic beauty of the poetical 
associations of such a valley as 
Yarrow are quite enough to have 
bestowed a deathless charm on 
any locality, altogether independ- 
ent of any extrinsic fascination 
the landscape might possess. Un- 
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questionably in the case of Words- 
worth, or Scott, or Dr John 
Brown, Yarrow is more than a 
mere spectacle. It becomes a 
vision, and to them the very word 
is transfigured by a kind of nim- 
bus, gathered from the glory of 
the past, invisible to the unin- 
formed eye. In Yarrow, as in 
everywhere else— 


“Tt is the Soul that sees; the outward 


eyes 
Present the object; but the Mind de- 
scries.” 


And yet this is but a general 
truth, applicable to every locality 
having a poetical or historical in- 
terest of any kind attached to it, 
and does not in the least explain 
why a particular place should pro- 
duce a poetical result of a unique 
and distinctive character. In the 
beautiful tributary burns of Yar- 
row, you will find a certain coinci- 
dence and uniformity among the 
mosses and lichens that clothe 
their grey boulders with a green 
and yellow velvet; but the fact 
does not throw any light upon the 
elective affinity subsisting between 
the rock and the plant. We ac- 
cept the circumstance of their co- 
existence, on the simple ground 
that the plant imperatively re- 
quires nourishment of a particular 
kind, and can only exist where it 
finds it. This law of interdepen- 
dence between life and its envi- 
ronment is everywhere observable 
both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, even to a minute degree. 
The distinctive flavour of honey is 
altogether regulated by the flora of 
the bees’ feeding-ground; and so 
much so, that what is a delicacy 
in Scotland cannot be eaten in 
some other countries without great 
danger. The honey of Brazil is 
only used as a medicine, while in 
some parts of the tropics it is ac- 
tually poisonous. Xenophon, it 
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may be remembered, mentions in 
his ‘ Anabasis’ that in the famous 
retreat of the Ten Thousand, many 
of the soldiers were so affected by 
eating honey, that they lay down 
as if to die. Other examples of 
this curious correspondence in na- 
ture suggest themselves in animal 
life. There are caterpillars which 
change colour with the lichens on 
which they feed, like the larva of 
the moth (WVoctua alge), which 
turns to grey or yellow according 
to the colour of the lichen from 
whence it derives its nourishment. 
Finding, then, this unvarying law 
of adaptation in nature, may we 
not carry the principle from the 
world of sense to the world of 
mind, and conclude that the poet- 
ical flora of the ‘‘ Dowie Dens” 
has been produced under analogous 
conditions ? 
us that— 


“Our poesy is as a gum which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourished ; ” 


and certainly the honey does not 
more clearly possess the flavour of 
the heather, the lichen does not 
cling more closely to its native 
rock, than the solemn tender mel- 
ancholy of Yarrow clings about the 
song of its native valley. It would 
be difficult to conceive poetry 
more thoroughly self-evolved than 
that of Yarrow. It is indebted to 
the outer world for almost nothing. 
The actor and the action com- 
memorated, song and singer, sub- 
ject and object, are alike indigen- 
ous. Everything produced there 
possesses the typical flavour of the 
soil. It was no doubt a clear 
recognition of this indigenous in- 
tegrity of the poetical product of 
the district which induced Sir 
Walter Scott to frame his great 
Border poem in a Yarrow setting, 
not only selecting one of its old 
Border peels as the scene of its 
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recital, but putting the poem itself 
into the mouth of a native min- 
strel, who, to an intense love of 
country, brings a poet’s apprecia- 
tion of the chivalrous deeds of his 
heroic fellow-Borderers. As was 
to be expected from such a master, 
the whole scheme was in well- 
conceived conformity with the 
local traditions. 

In computing the relative gains 
and losses of different stages of 
civilisation, it is difficult not to 
look with some sort of regret on 
the complete disappearance of the 
ancient Court official, revived in 
the fabled minstrel of Scott’s 
‘Lay.’ It would be impossible 
in our day to form any adequate 
idea of the effect of the impassioned 
recital of our old metrical romances 
and ballads, by a master of his 
art, on the courtly audiences he 
usually addressed, in an age when 
as yet he held an important and 
influential position, the companion, 
and sometimes the trusted ambas- 
sador of kings; before that sweep- 
ing Act—the 39th of Queen Eliza- 
beth—had relegated his order to 
that limbo of sturdy rogues and 
vagabonds—a statute which Rit- 
son used to quote with such wicked 
glee as a set-off against Bishop 
Percy’s ideal yongleur. Long prior 
to the age of Elizabeth, however, 
the Bishop’s ideal was a flesh-and- 
blood reality, and a very import- 
ant personage. Centuries before 


«“ The bigots of an iron time, . 
Had called his harmless art a crime,” 


he held an office, the importance of 
which it would be difficult to form 
any proper estimate of, in our days 


of books and printed matter. In 
addition to his musical faculty, he 
was a kind of reference library, 
and the sole repository of the de//es 
lettres of his time and country ; and © 
in his frequently double capacity 
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of poet and musician, as in Scott’s 

tical fiction, he must have exer- 
cised an influence, and represented 
an intellectual force, quite unpar- 
alleled in his otherwise barbarous 
age. Nor are we sure there is any- 
thing in our modern civilisation 
which exactly fills his place. The 
laureateship may be considered, in 
some respects, the historical con- 
tinuation of the office of the Court 
minstrel, but between the holders 
of the post there is no longer any 
historical parallel. From Lord 
Tennyson back to Ben Jonson, 
the first to hold the office under 
royal letters patent, there has been 
no representative of such men as 
Taillefer, the songleur of William 
the Conqueror, or Blondel, the 
minstrel of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
who, according to tradition, sang 
his royal master out of prison. 
Many of these were men of means 
and prowess—rich enough, like 
Raher, of the Court of Henry I., 
to endow a hospital; and brave 
enough to follow their king on a 
war expedition, like the minstrel 
of Edward I., who accompanied 
that monarch to Palestine, was 
quartered in the royal tent, and 
was instrumental in saving his 
master from assassination.. The 
evolution of history, with the help 
of the printing-press, has thrown 
this antique type of artist out of 
the world ; but it is surely to be 
regretted that his art is as com- 
pletely lost as he himself is. In 
_ an age that has seen so many medi- 
eval restorations, it seems strange 
that it has never occurred to any 
enterprising impresario to rehabili- 
tate the heroic Skald, the medieval 
Jongleur, or, at all events, that less 
remote variety of him that proved 
so attractive to the Courts of our 
own early English and Scottish 
kings. Medieval revivals have 
certainly not been the least im- 
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portant factors in the education of 
the last half-century. Whether 
for good or evil, they have power- 
fully affected both our art and our 
religion. The Church is yet floun- 
dering in the trough of that great 
tractarian wave which carried so 
many rarely gifted minds from 
their moorings, and left too many 
of its victims tossing on the trou-° 
bled waters, between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of atheism or the 
Vatican. The pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment in painting—another of its 
revivals—was hardly less striking 
in its effect on art; while more 
recently the same influence has 
left its distinctive mark on modern 
poetry, culminating in the works 
of the elder Rossetti and his school. 
Scott, and through him the 
romanticism of Yarrow and the 
Border, had more to do with the 
earlier direction of the movement 
than is generally recognised ; for 
what, indeed, was the revival of our 
ballad literature but a calling to- 
gether of the dry bones of our own 
dark ages, and as the editors can 
attest, requiring sometimes consjd- 
erable skill in fitting up, bones to 
its bone, before they could consti- . 
tute an organic whoie? Judging 
from these more or less successful 
revivals of the past, one might 
pressage a favourable acceptance 
for the restoration of the art of the 
jongleur. The splendour of the 
Court of the Plantagenets, with its 
old-world costumes, would itself 
lend that spectacula charm which 
seems to be a necessary feature in 
all modern representations ; while 
the impressive intonation of some 
of our best old ballads to a sweet 
and low recitativo parlante accom- 
paniment, such as would admit of 
no interference with the clear enun- 
ciation of every syllable, would at 
all events offer a pleasing variety, 
if not a refreshing deliverance from 
Cc 
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the trivial rubbish which in too 
many cases still does duty as the 
4ibretti of our operas, and which, 
happily for the audience, is usually 
smothered in an orchestral din, 
through which nothing short of 
the hammer of Thor could make 
itself heard. 

But to return to the subject 
from which the minstrel has 
tempted us ; the power of a dis- 
trict. such as Yarrow to give a 
distinctive character to its  intel- 
lectual outcome, difficult as it may 
be to explain, is capable of illus- 
tration from many quarters. With- 
out going back with Humboldt to 
the Greek poets, or the primitive 
Northern races, the subject may be 
illustrated by examples lying nearer 
home, and as regards time almost 
contemporaneous with the produc- 
tion of the earlier ballad-poetry of 
the Border. One of the most re- 
markable instances of a district 
dominating its poetical product, 
will be found in the case of that 
body of song which from time 
immemorial has been associated 
with the valley of the Vire in 
Normandy, and popularly known 
as the Vaux-de-Vire. The Vire, 
indeed, may be said to be the 
Yarrow of its distinctive poetry ; 
for although the two valleys have 
many points of difference, they 

much in common. Their 
early singers in both cases are all 
but forgotten. Olivier Basselin, 
the traditionary poet of the Nor- 
man Bocage, is almost as mythical 
a character as Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, or the equally mythical 
‘‘Minstrel Burne’’ of our Border 
ballads. An orchard and an old 
wooden erection on the banks of 
the river are still pointed out to 
the tourist as the dwelling place of 
Basselin, the old poet-patriot of 
Vire, who is said to have fallen, in 
1450, at the battle of Formigny. 
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Longfellow, with a "3 sym- 


pathy, enters into the whole feel- 
ing of the situation, in one of his 
happiest efforts, when he tells us—. 


* But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part; 
Like the river swift and clear, 
Flows his song through many a 
heart ; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill, 
In the Valley of the Vire.” 


Basselin, however, is little better 
than a name as far as his produc- 
tions are known; and it was not 
until nearly the end of the six- 
teenth century that the Vaux-de- 
Vire finally crystallised themselves 
in the songs of Maistre Jean de 
Houx, and with which Mr Muir- 
head’s masterly translations have 
made us familiar. To what extent 
De Houx was indebted to his pre- 
decessors, whose praises he sings, 
it would be difficult to determine 
with accuracy; but that he was 
the inheritor and mouthpiece of 
the characteristic genius of the 
Vire, there can be no doubt. 

The poetry of the Vire does not 
afiord any less striking an instance 
of genius conditioned by its en- 
vironment, although its poetical 
result, compared with Yarrow, is 
about as diverse in character as it, 
is possible to conceive. The pro-. 
ductions of both localities are al- 
ways true to their type, although 
one produces nothing but what is 
suggestive of solitude and melan- 
choly, while the other is an Arcadia 
of happy song and joyous camara- 
derie. The presiding deity of the 
Vire is, in fact, the god of pleas- 
ure; and Jean de Houx himself 
dedicates his poems to Bacchus, 
and naively apologises for any in- 
equalities in his work, on the plea 
that the bad verses were produced 
by the bad wine, and the good 
ones by the better. 
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The poets of the Vire, though 
carefully discountenancing every- 
thing like habitual abuse, clearly 
belonged to that section of their. 
brotherhood which Coleridge used 
to compare to musical glasses, be- 
cause ‘‘to produce their finest 
tones, you must keep them wet.’’ 

The genius loci of Yarrow, on 
the other hand, is a sombre and 
solemnly draped figure— 

“Sole sitting by the shores. of old 
romance,” — 


her dreamy eyes big with the 
memory of love and death, her 
only song the music of that ‘‘ wan 
water ’’ which has carried the blood 
of her Douglasses and Scotts down 
her narrow valley, out into the in- 
finite ocean, just as the nameless 
charm of her tragic verse has been 
floated across dividing seas, far 
away into the hearts and homes of 
the great English-speaking race, in 
every continent and corner of the 
world, to mix and mingle with 
their speech as long as language 
lasts. 

Although there may not be 
many instances where the poetry 
evolved from and associated with 
particular localities is more com- 
pletely sui generis than in the 
valleys of the Yarrow and the 
Vire, many examples exhibiting 
the same features, more or less 
strongly marked, will readily sug- 
gest themselves to students of 
poetical literature. The circum- 
stances, however, under which this 
unique correspondence between 
place and thought is produced, are 
fast disappearing. As the poet 
becomes more cosmopolitan, poetry 
as a consequence becomes less 
special and more general. Local 
influences gradually cease to ex- 
ercise their old control, and the 
special charm they possessed passes 
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away withthem. So much is this 
the case, that there are phases of 
poetical thoughts which have as 
completely passed out of a present 
world as the school of architecture 
which produced the Sphinx or the 
Pyramids. The of the 
Border ballads, which Yarrow ex- 
hibits at its best, presents a case in 
point. These poems belong to an ex- 
tinct species and an extinct era, and 
no amount of genius is able to re- 
produce anything resembling them. 
The very best modern attempts, 
however successful they may be 
regarded as poems, have one and 
all been only moderately success- 
ful as ballads. Scott’s ‘‘ Eve of St. 
John,” Leyden’s ‘‘ Lord Soulis,”’ 
Hogg’s ‘‘ Witch of Fife,’’ Words- 
worth’s attempt to modernise 
‘‘Burd Helen,” Lady Wardlaw’s 
‘‘Hardyknute,’’ good as these are 
—and some of them are the best 
of their kind—all carry on their 
face the fatal finger-marks of the 
modern manipulator. You feel 
when you read these poems that 
they are clever, and their very 
cleverness ruins them. Compar- 
ing these productions with the 
most fragmentary of the original 
ballads, is like placing the finished 
and flawless work of Flaxman or 
Canova beside the broken but sub- 
lime torso of Milo’s Venus. The 
serene grandeur, the unconscious 
and massive simplicity of the older 
work is not to be approached. Old 
and new, each after its kind, doubt- 
less many points of merit, 
but they are not in the same cate- 
gory. Such failure, however, does 
not lie at the door of the poets 
who have made these attempts to 
reproduce the old ballad. It is 
not that the poetical genius is 
awanting, but that the essential 
condition, the physical and social 
environment in which alone these 
productions were possible, has 
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passed away for ever from the 
earth. 

That these productions them- 
selves have not passed away, we 
owe it to that reverend regard 
for the past, which happily is 
the invariable instinct of all true 
civilisation, and which never was 
more alive than at the present 
day, both at home and abroad. 
In America, the magnum opus of 
Professor Child ! of Boston—by far 
the most exhaustive and important 
work of its kind ever attempted 
—proves what interest is being 
taken in the ballad literature of 
the mother country, and in which 
the poetry of the Scottish Border, 
with Yarrow for its central shrine, 
holds so conspicuous a place. 

In a time when the incidence of 
inheritance, and the rights and 


duties of proprietorship in almost 
any kind of estate are being so 
closely questioned from the social- 
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istic stand-point, there may be. 
some consolation in knowing that 
there is a kind of possession to 
which no one will dispute our title. 
The patrimony of our great writers 
is brought down to us from _ gener- 
ation to generation, peacefully and 
steadily, and, to use a phrase of 
Emerson’s, ‘‘ as if God had brought 
it in His hand.’’ Whatever modern: 
politics has in store for us, it is so, 
far satisfactory to think that our 
revisionary interest in this kind 
of estate is beyond cavil, and that 
no one will question our claim 
even to what may be called un- 
earned increment on the inherit- 
ance left us in Yarrow and else- 
where by— 


“The Poets who on earth have made 
us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays.” 
J. B. SELKIRK. 








1The English and Scottish Po sh Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis James Child. 
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‘¢Ou donc l’originalité va-t-elle 
se nicher?’’ This perversion of 
Mirabeau’s famous exclamation to 
the beggar who returned him the 
louis he had given him in mistake, 
is not unfrequently forced upon 
the thinking mind—in such unex- 
pected nooks and corners will that 
rare quality take up its abode. 
The traveller who traverses the 
damp and dreary regions of the 
Bas Limousin—that inland district 
situated in the lower half of cen- 
tral France—would scarcely hope 
to find in the rustic cvré a man of 
independent thought, a mind that 
thinks by itself and belongs to it- 
self. To have this is to have a 
heavenly gift, but it is also to have 
a two-edged sword ; it is to have a 
potency we would not be without, 
but whose possession, nevertheless, 
causes its owner to be marked as 
a being set apart from his fellows, 
one whose doom in life it is to 
walk alone in the cold upper re- 
gions of isolation. ‘‘It must be 
lonely on the heights,’’ says that 
acute thinker Arthur Schopen- 
hauer—and he is right; and such 
is the bond of solidarity that holds 
together the human race, that 
those to whom has been grantéd 
this power to see and apprehend 
beyond the heads of their feHow- 
mortals are rarely joyous under 
‘the boon. The Greeks well un- 
derstood this when they created 
the fable of Cassandra. It is a 
burden too heavy for mankind to 
bear, this exclusion from the minor 
sympathies of life—minor, that is 
to say, in their nature and essence, 
but not in their consequence ; for 
by their subtle sympathies are 
warmed the deepest springs of life 
—by their filaments, slender but 


strong, man is held in contact with 
his brother men. . The aim of every 
true high thinker, therefore, must 
be to carry his fellows along with 
him, so that, as his vision enlarges, 
theirs may widen too. But how 
if they will not or cannot listen ? 
How if they will not or cannot 
comprehend? Ay! how indeed? 
Then there remains for us only 
infinite love or infinite bitterness, 
and blessed is he to whom it is 
given to follow the former path. 
There comes to us just now a book 
from Paris bearing the trite title 
‘ Pensées,;’ and for author’s name a 
signature wholly unknown—that 
of Joseph Roux. We approached 
the work with that distrustful 
indifference which a new name 
arouses; we laid it down, after 
even the first cursory perusal, con- 
vinced that in this rustic curé we 
had once more come across that 
rara avis of humanity, an. indi- 
vidual soul. Who would have 
dreamed that the philosophical 
communings of a Catholic priest 
should, in these days of wide and 
enlightened thought, be able to 
arouse the faintest interest out- 
side the narrow community of 
faithful souls for whose bene- 
fit we might suppose they had 
been penned? Yet, once again, 
the strange is the true. These 
‘ Thoughts,’ not one of which the 
worthy priest’s parishioners could 
either read or understand, have 
caused a perfect excitement of en- 
thusiasm in France among thinkers 
the most various. M. Caro, the 
painter Puvis de Chavannes, Re- 
nan himself, nay, even the great 
priest-hater, Francisque Sarcey— 
all with one accord have done 
homage to the little book whose 
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richness of first-hand thoughts 
(idées méres, as the French call 
them in their happy idiom) have 
equally charmed and amazed them. 
They have not even hesitated to 
name their author in one breath 
with those great Frenchmen who 
have achieved immortality in that 
walk of literature which seems 
srecially suited to the genius of 
the French. For is there another 
nation that can furnish such a 
catalogue of writers of Pensées— 
names that include those mighty 
ones of Pascal aud La Bruyére, 
Champort and La Rochefoucauld, 
Vauvenargues and Joubert? The 
nature of the French mind, as well 
as the character of the language, 
lends itself to the composition of 
these condensed jewels of reflec- 
tion—a form of writing which, to 
those who love it, is more thought- 
stimulating, more strengthening 
and suggestive, than pages of the 
long- breathed essay-writing in 
which, on the contrary, the Eng- 
lish genius seems to give itself 
best vent. 

The author of these ‘ Pensées,’ 
as we have said, is an unknown 
man, a parish priest, and is no 
longer young. He had just touched 
his fiftieth year when his work was 
put forth to the world—put forth 
almost against his will, certainly 
without his aid. But for an acci- 
dent, the Abbé Roux might have 
been numbered among the ‘‘ mute 
inglorious Miltons”’ of whom the 
world perchance owes more than 
it wots. An accident made famous 
the man who, but for this, would 
probably have gone down to his 
grave unhonoured and unknown. 

Joseph Roux was born in 1834 
at Tulle, the chief town of the 
modern department of Corréze— 
a picturesque town situated in a 
deep valley at the confluence of 
the Corréze and the Solane. It is 
a busy, industrial place, famed 
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above all for its factory of firearms, 
and supports a large population 
of workmen. The present Abbé’s 
father was an artisan, and Joseph 
the last-born of a large family. 
From his babyhood he was destined 
for the priesthood—his parents, like 
so many French and Italians of 
the lower class, deeming it a high 
honour to have one scion of the 
family who should be learned, and 
member of a learned profession. 
The priesthood, for obvious reasons, 
opens out the easiest method to 
gratify this ambition. His child- 
hood, therefore, knew little of its 
labouring surroundings; he only 
imbibed from these a love and 
knowledge of the native fatois, 
and an extensive acquaintance 
with the native legends and say- 
ings. As early as might be, he 
was placed in a seminary, and 
underwent that curious training 
of the incipient Catholic priest 
which turns them out a species 
of men apart, with minds rigidly 
fixed into a deep-set groove, with 
methods of regarding life that 
cling fast, and survive even if 
their owner has learnt in after-life 
wholly or partially to sever him- 
self from their influence—which 
even sets its imprint upon their 
very pltysiognomy, so that a 
Catholic priest comes to have a 
face and expression that are en- 
tirely typical, and which can never 
be mistaken. Rome—that one- 
time mistress of the world, both 
in the material and the mental 
sense—has to this day not relaxed 
her empire over the thoughts and 
bodies of humanity, and never is 
this more impressed upon us than 
when we behold such a school of 
young seminarists. And who that 
has visited the Continent has not 
beheld them as they walk in 
double file solemnly and slowly 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg, - 
or amid the ilexes of the Pincian, 
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all life, all boyishness crushed out 
for ever, the young face already 
outlined in sacerdotal fashion ? 
Joseph Roux was an apt and 
easy pupil, so far at least as learn- 
ing went; but his superior, Mon- 
seigneur Bertaud, the celebrated 
theologian, the friend of Veuillot, 
though he perceived in the lad 
certain marks of mental independ- 
ence, which caysed him, with the 
judgment and wisdom that usually 
distinguish the Catholic dignitary, 
to announce to the youth, when he 
was ready to leave the institution, 
that he might. choose for himself 
which branch of the priestly pro- 
fession he would desire to fill. 
Roux decided to be a teacher. But 
at the end of two years he was 
worn out by excess of zeal in the 
fulfilment of his duties; and his 
superior, who loved him, and 
watched him with interest, coun- 
selled him to take for a time a 
country living, where he could 
recruit his health and study at his 
leisure those classical authors be- 
loved of the artisan’s son to the 
exclusion in those days of the 
writers in his native tongue. He 
was made curé of Varetz, a village 
poetic by its river-site, its ruined 
castle, its remains of a Knight 
Templars’ abode, as well as by 
its being the birthplace of Pierre 
d’Aubusson, Grand Master of the 
Knights of St John of Jerusalem, 
the same who in 1480 successfully 
defended the Isle of Rhodes against 
the Turks. While holding this 
post, Roux began to write both 
in verse and prose, and devoted 
careful study to the language 
of his province. At Varetz the 
young priest was fairly happy; it 
was only by degrees that the men- 
tal and moral solicitude in which he 
found himself grew to be oppres- 
sive almost beyond bearing. These 
were the years of making, of storm 
and stress, when, occupied with 
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our own character, our own selves, 
we little need the outside world. 
In due course Varetz was ex- 
changed for St Silvain, a humble 
little parish near the chief town 
of the department; and here the 
Abbé Roux was destined to pass 
twelve years, long years, years that 
were gradually to. grow sadder and 
sadder as his need to impart him- 
self increased in the same ratio as 
his mind grew and strengthened— 
in the same ratio as his character 
became less and less of the kind 
that could be comprehended by the 
rude unlettered peasants among 
whom his lot was cast. He dwelt 
among them patiently, but not 
willingly, doing his duty nobly, 
conscientiously, earnestly, growing 
more sombre and more sad, un- 
til he was removed again to St. 
Hilaire le Peyrou, a large Cor- 
rezien borough yet more remote 
from all civilisation—a country 
desolation where he suffers in soli- 
tude to this hour. 

To those makers of idyls, who 
are usually without exception 
‘dwellers in towns, Roux replies 
beforehand ere they can launch 
at him their unreal expressions of 
envy at his country abode. He 
is a country dweller by necessity, 
and by choice :— 

“A sojourn in the country,” he 
writes, “greatly pleases the town 
folk,—a brief and rare sojourn, that 
is to say, in the fine season, when all 
is verdure, flowers, fruits, songs of 
birds, chants of haymakers, reapers, 
and vine-gatherers; when the days 
are long, fair, and generous, the 
nights warm and serene, the paths 
scented; when life superabounds in 
and around us; when Nature re- 
ceives like a hospital queen. Then 
the citizens cry, ‘ Dear, dear! how de- 
lightful the country is! how I should 
like to live in the country! how for- 
tunate you are to live in the conntry!’ 
The country is delightful, that is cer- 
tain; you would like to live init, that 
is possible ; but whether it is good to 
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live in it, that is a moot point. The 
country is not always flowery, nor 
melodious, nor gracious. After sum- 
mer and autumn comes winter—that 
is to say, cold, withdrawal, silence, 
mourning. The trees are bald and 
scant; the holts depopulated, sombre, 
and sullen; the roads filled with vile 
mud ; the meadows seared, the fields 
bare, the sky luubrious, the air in- 
clement and hard. The only refuge 
is the fireside, the héarth,—scintillant 
with life, gaiety, and flames in the 
towns; wretched, monotonous, inert, 
and cold in the country.” 


As to the rain in the country, and 
its depressing, crushing effect upon 
the spirits, the Abbé has penned a 
passage which only too faithfully 
reflects the prostration it causes. 
He then goes on to speak of a 
description by Washington Irving 
he has once read, in which a tra- 
veller is detained in a country inn 
by a storm of rain—a storm so 
marvellously described that at last 
the ennui of the gentleman becomes 
the ennui also of his reader: 


“ My ennui (in the rain) has neither 
recoil nor pleasure. I do not read of 
the ennui of another, I feel my own. 
It is less poetical. There are 
those who go far afield to seek soli- 
tude and silence. I have found them, 
poor I, without so much trouble, 
and profounder, more enduring than 
I desired. I have not yet lived, I 
have rot yet acted; the little I have 
been able to undertake has always 
exploded in my hand. Formerly, 
though unoccupied and against hope, 
I still hoped. To-day, older 
by ten years, hopenomore. .. . 
No past, no future. A man is held 
on to society (as an unborn child to its 
mother) by the umbilical cord, by the 
stomach. Oh this stomach, that hin- 
ders me from departing for the:land of 
my thoughts! I have always desired 
to live intellectually, ideally, divinely, 
and I have never done aught but lan- 
guish and vegetate. The depths of 
the country, the depths of a province, 
the last of men in the last of lands! 
I do not wish, in speaking thus, to 
despise my dear Limousin, nor to 
despise myself, man, Christian, and 


priest. But see—where am I? and 
what am I? A nothing in nothing. 
Many console me. Lamentable con- 
solation! Thus we console and amuse 
a dying man in trying to persuade 
him of that which we do not believe 
ourselves. 


Why, it is natural to ask, does 
this gifted man seem destined by 
his superiors to fret away his life, 
to waste his talents in sterile rus- 
tication? Why has his Church, 
generally so quick and eager to 
recognise talent, condemned this, 
her not unworthy son, to exile 
and mental ostracism? Who shall 
penetrate the secret motives of that 
Church, as astute as she is motherly ? 
Perchance she knew, by that sure 
instinct which never misleads, that 
here was a son who might easily 
grow refractory were he put into 
the centres of civilisation—were 
he brought into contact with the 
new ideas, the wider, larger, truer 
knowledge which our fortunate 
century has bestowed upon man- 
kind. His superiors did not under- 
rate the Abbé Roux. It is re- 
corded at the Bishopric of Tulle 
that Monseigneur Bertaud, in one 
of the many familiar conversations 
he held with the young vicar of 
Varetz, once said to him: ‘*‘Go, 
my son—I know you well; you 
are like all men of genius—you 
have great faults and great qual- 
ities.’’ Yet they condemned him 
to isolation. 

From the time that Joseph Roux 
left the seminary of Brive in 1860 
to this hour, only twice has the 
humble course of his priest’s life 
been diversified—has he been per- 
mitted to get a glimpse of that 
large outside world whose nature 
he has apprehended so well by in- 
tuition and by the aid of litera- 
ture. Once he held a tutorship 
lasting six months in a noble family 


of Normandy, where on his way he . 


caught a peep of Paris; and the 
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second time was his visit to that 
city last year, to reap the first- 
fruits of the fame which has come 
to him so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. All the rest is. solitude, 
solitude and almost silence, that 
bitterest, hardest solitude of all, 
which may find us alone in the 
midst of men,—a solitude worse, 
far worse, than real loneliness. 
As he himself has said ;— 


“Solitude vivifies; it is isolation 
that kills: for those who are called 
to bear it, live among men as one who 
speaks not their language and is not 
understood. Woe unto him that 
utters the language of the land of ideas 
in a country where that language is a 
dead letter! Though he seem to speak 
in the same tongue as those siecle 
yet he had better give expression to 
his thoughts in some strange jargon; 
he will not be less followed, more mis- 
apprehended. Woe yet more if he 
who should speak thus finds himself 
a priest, a teacher of men, who above 
all should enunciate language the 
clearest, the surest to penetrate to 
the ears of his fellows!” 


This double task has been laid 

the shoulders of the Abbé 
Roux; and earnestly and well if 
not joyously, does he fulfil his 
obligations. The peasants, the pre- 
tentious, deeply ignorant Jdour- 
geoisie, that make 1p his parish- 
ioners, are never made to feel the 
deep abyss that yawns between 
them and the man who faithfully, 
in the best spirit of his creed, 
ministers to their moral wants, 
who is ready to obey every call of 
priestly duty. “On the other hand, 
they know nought of the real 
man—the man who discloses him- 
self when he puts off the priest, 
and shutting the door behind him 
and the world, enters his modest 
presbytery and lives among the 
books, the thoughts, the manu- 
scripts, that for him make up the 
world. Small wonder, though, if 
this man be sad; small wonder if a 


on 
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shadow of bitterness, almost of mis- 
anthropy, enfolds his mental sphere ; 
small wonder if his proud, defiant 
philosophy reads like a continual 
cry of anguish, so that he has been 
nicknamed the Abbé Schopenhauer, 
—a nickname whose force he could 
not even comprehend when it was 
repeated to him, excusing himself 
naively for this ignorance with the 
remark, ‘‘ Novelties penetrate so 
late into the Bas Limousin.”” The 
comparison, like most of such analo- 
gies, is rather cheap than just ; the 
difference between the two men, 
which it would lead us too far to 
analyse, is deep and fundamental. 
To indicate its nature, it is enough 
to point out that the one is a Cath- 
olic priest—true Catholic, true 
priest, for all his breadth of 
thought, his powers of large ap- 

rehension; and that. the other 
is a free-thinker, a philosophical 
Buddhist, nurtured upon all the 
best thought of the East. and West. 

It was while, at St Silvain that 
the Abbé Roux began to write for 
his own delectation and mental 
relief some of the ‘ Pensées’ that 
are now before us, and also the 
first portion of his ‘Chanson Lim- 
ousine,’ a suite of historic frescoes, 
a species of Limousin Légende des 
Siécles, which he indited in the lan- 
guage of Bertrand de Born and 
Bernard de Ventadour—the native 
idiom he will on no account suffer 
to be called a patois—the language 
in which he addresses his parish- 
ioners, in which he thinks and 
preaches. 

It was the centenary of Petrarch, 
held in 1874, that first called Roux 
into notice—a festival celebrated 
in southern France by the Félibres, 
that society for the promotion and 
revival of Provencal poetry of 
which Mistral is the outcome, and 
to the present time the chief glory. 
M. Paul Marieton, himself a young 
Félibre, a poet in French and Pro- 
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vencal, made the acquaintance of 
the Abbé Roux; and struck with 
his work in dialect, sought to gain 
closer intimacy with the author. 
He unearthed him one day in his 
retired nest. ‘‘He appeared to 
me,’’ says Marieton, ‘like one of 
the Limousin giants of his ‘ Geste 
de Charlemagne,’ with his strong 
square frame, his deep bass voice. 
His visage, large and tender, sweet 
and yet rough-hewn, resembled 
that of those English lords of 
Henry VIII.’s_ time—Northern 
colossi painted by Holbein. With 
the gentleness of a child and a 
poet, he showed. me the simplic’ty 
of his life, and I departed more 
moved than I can express.” It 
was then that M. Marieton recog- 
nised that the priest’s sadness was 
not pessimism, sprang from no in- 
tellectual malady—that, dejected 
though he himself may be, he is 
far from judging the world as evil 
per se. “Ah!” he cries iff one of 
his ‘‘ Pensées,”’ ‘‘if I could escape 
from the pneumatic machine that 
envelopes me, how I would lift up 
my heart and my wings!”’ And as 
though to cut the ground from 
under the feet of future critics, he 
says, ‘*No one more than myself 
loves what is good, beautiful, and 
true; no one more than myself 
desires to render or to know others 
happy.”’ Indeed, how can he be a 
pessimist—he, the Christian and 
the priest, who must always see 
God behind all, not merely cruel, 
careless Nature? Again and again 
he says to himself, when he finds 
his thoughts might carry him too 
far, ‘‘ Be silent, philosopher ; have 
resignation, priest.’”” It was dur- 
ing this visit from the ardent 
young Félibre that the Abbé Roux 
diffidently confided to him a large 
number of copy-books, written in 
a wighty firm hand—a hand that 
would delight graphologists—in 
which were put down the mile- 


stones of thought, marking the — 


way traversed by this lonely min- 
ister of God during his twenty-five 
years of isolated life, Delighted, 
M. Marieton at once proposed to 
publish a selection. At first the 
Abbé demurred. ‘‘You would 
publish my ‘ Pensées,’”’ he said. 
‘¢ Beware! I am not independent 
enough to seek calumny, for I am 
not an individual, but a legion; 
and the good Abbé Roux will bear 
the mountain of prejudice that 
weighs on the clergy of all times, 
and above all of this time. Pru- 
dence, my friend. You would have 
me think that I shall become a 
personage. I can scarcely hope 
it. Ishall always be an immured. 
With a proud and timid character 
one never arrives at anything.” 
But M. Marieton did not let him- 
self be deterred, and to-day the 
world can decide whether’ he did 
well or not to drag forth this priest 
from his lonely obscurity. 

In judging of the Abbé Roux’s 
volume as a whole, it is needful 
ever to bear in mind that this is 
not an artificially made book of 
maxims, such as issue forth in too 
great numbers from the French 
press, where the writers put down 
concisely page by page the piquant 
observations they have made in the 
world or the good things they have 
heard in society. The Abbé Roux 
is no little La Rochefoucauld of 
the drawing-rooms. <A very dif- 
ferent inspiration is felt here; 
there breathes the air of a higher, 
truer origin. These pages may 
rather be regarded as the frag- 
ments of some great work never 
written owing to adverse circum- 
stances, as the revenge of a re- 
pressed destiny or individuality. 
Each ‘‘ Pensée’’ bears the impress 
of a personal emotion; in these 
thoughts of the Abbé Roux, that 


‘¢T,”’ so hateful according to Pascal, - 


is almostalways present. And nat- 
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urally so, for these Thoughts were 
penned for himself, not for the 
world. 


“ To put forth ‘ Pensées,’” he writes, 
in a species of autobiographical intro- 
duction—“ this is my consolation, my 
delight, my aim. I, too, can say to 
myself, though in a different sense, 
‘I think, hence I am.’... Itisa 
difficult, delicate enterprise to write 
‘Pensées.’ What a careful spirit, what 
a fruitful imagination, what a just and 

ofound tghag of things, what a 

appy style it needs even to be me- 
diocre!' Why have I taken on my 
shoulders this burden? What neces- 
sity drove me to this task? Alas! 
the intelligence of man is a mystery, 
and, like the plants, each of us appro- 
priates and assimilates naturally that 
which corresponds to what is within 
him from that which is without. ‘It 
is a melancholy humour, produced by 
the sadness of solitude, which first 
put into my head the idea of meddling 
with writing. And after finding my- 
self entirely emptied out and void of 
other matter, | presented myself to 
myself as an argument and a theme.’ 
These reasons, given by Montaigne, 
are also mine, with the difference of 
his marvelous mind, his high posi- 
tion, his great knowledge, and his rare 
experience. This ‘sadness of solitude,’ 
which he knew only in one part of his 
life, has been my close companion 
since my youth.” 


Probably quite unconsciously, but 
with the sort of sly satire that 
peeps forth now and again in his 
writings, Roux foresees of what 
nature will be the judgments passed 
on his work. He writes: ‘‘ By 
habit the critic of a poet inclines 
to praise ; it is a matter of showing 
that he has taste; the critic of.a 
moralist inclines to blame; it is a 
matter of showing that he has judg- 
ment.”’ 

Roux’s book has been classified 
by its. editor into ten sections: 
. Literature ahd the Poets; Elo- 
quence and Orators ; History and 
Historians, Mind, Talent, and 
Character; Joy, Pain, and For- 
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tune; Time, Life, Death, and the 
Future; the Family, Childhood, 
and Old Age; the Country and the 
Peasants ; Love, Friendship, and 
Friends ; and God and _ Religion. 
Of these the first and third sections 
are the weakest, the eighth the 
most remarkable and original of 
all. That hijs literary judgments 
should be the feeblest, is due no 
doubt to Roux’s sacerdotal and 
hence limited education, and the 
autodidactic nature of his later 
studies uncorrected by intercourse 
with educated persons ; for by tem- 
perament he has an_ essentially 
literary mind, which his love for 
the Latin language alone would 
prove. ‘‘ Oh the splendid language, 
how I love it! I learnt Latin at 
college with as much heart as 
though it had been the speech of 
my father and mother. I do not 
hold it in my memory, I have it 
in myentrails. I long thought in 


Latin in order to speak in French. 


My prose and my verse are full of 
Latinisms. Premeditated? No; 
come there by grace.’’ In these 
words do we not read the confession 
of a true humanist, such as the six- 
teenth century might have called 
forth? It was through Latin that 
Roux imbibed his first ideas, was 
ushered into the intellectual life ; 
and its impress is certainly found 
in his style—concise, compact, con- 
solidated, and thickset—Latin in 
its primal origin, strewn though it 
is with Limousinisms. But if his 
literary jndgments are at times 
paradoxical; if he is rather a 
moralist and a poet, a man of fine 
perceptions and ethical intuitions, 
than a cold analytical critic ; if, like 
all untutored men, he does ; occa- 
sionally put forth the old as new; 
if he does now and again show 
want of discernment, or a cierical 
narrowness of comprehension,—he - 
redeems it a few sentences ahead 
by a maiveté, a freshness of stand- 
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point, that recalls most favourably 
the fact that here we are in con- 
tact with an independent mind 
that has not suffered for good or 
evil from contact with men and 
criticism. 

But let us allow the Abbé Roux 
to speak for himself. We will pro- 
ceed to quote from the section we 
have pronounced the weakest— 
whence our readers may judge how 
good the strongest. We must add, 
in fairness to our author, that he 
naturally loses much in translation 
—all the more, that he chooses his 
words with great care, not only for 
their exact shade of meaning but 
for their euphony :— 


“The real gives the exact; the 
ideal adds the true. The realist only 
produces things ; the idealist invents 
beings.” 

“T should define poetry as the ex- 
quisite expression of exquisite im- 
pressions.” 

“ The artist, body and soul, should 
beware of a mere ideal—that is to 
say, of a soul not joined to a body; 
and of a mere real—that is to say, of 
a body not joined to a soul.” 

“Great souls are harmonious.” 


Most excellent is the following ; 
and it seems almost a miracle how 
one living away from the world of 
art could have so apprehended its 
momentary dangers, so truly for- 
mulated its perverse tendencies. 
It shows what strength lies in 
classicism duly understood. 

“Ancient art clothed .the human 
body with chastity and majesty; 
modern art unclothes even the nude. 
Itis an unchaste, sometimes an impu- 
dent art. Athens poured a soul over 
the body, Paris spreads a body over 
the soul. The Greek statue blushed, 
the French statue calls forth blushes,” 

“ Every one will fix by instinct on 
the books which reply to the needs, 
of his nature.” 

That he should hate Voltaire is 
natural to a priest. ‘‘Since Vol- 
taire’s time,’’ he writes, ‘‘ we grin 
—we do not laugh.” 


“ Never had writers less sensibility, : 
or spoke of it more, than those of the 


eighteenth century.” 

“Literature was once an art, and 
finance a business; now the position 
are reversed. 4 

“ The 
writers is that all the world cannot 
read them, nor avow that they have 
done so.” 


That this parish priest conceived 
a great appreciation of the English 
authors, though he can only have 
read them in the inadequate 
French translations, the following 


extract will prove :— 
7 


“Shakespeare: greater than _his- 
tory, as great as poetry, he alone 
would suffice for the literature of a 
nation. 


« Addison: Shakespeare is an ocean; - 


Addison an aquarium. 

“Milton: he sings ecstasy ike 
Gabriel, hatred like Lucifer, love 
like Eve, and repentance like Adam. 

“Goldsmith: his ‘Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ translated by Charles Nodier, 
attaches itself to the memory as with 
nails of gold. 

“Walter Scott: history re-lives in 
his novels, so honest, so delicate, so 
true, whenever he can resist the 
temptation to blacken the monks. 

« Thomas Moore: what a perfume 
of patriotism sweeps across him, light 
and fresh as a breeze ! 

“ Byron : a proud, pure blood, bold 
and supple, impatient of restraint ; 
an enemy of the spur, indocile to the 
lashes of the whip, whom men think 
vicious; and who is merely capricious.” 


Even German writers have been 
perused. The following are : the 
happiest among his judgments :— 


“Goethe : a German loving-cup en- 
graved at Corinth, 

“Schiller: has put into drama _ his- 
tory read in a dream. 

“Klopstock: a pall covered with 
silver tears. 


“ Wieland: has composed epics that , 


are but ballads. 


“Birger: has composed ballads — 


that are epics.” 
To French writers he is not 
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always so just, nor are his defini- 
tions so happy. We quote a few 
of the most successful :— 


« Beaumarchais: a tranquil dutumn 
day, when the fall of some dry leaf 
_ strikes here and there with a sinister 
sound. 

“Voltaire: the mind of a courtier, 
and the heart of a courtesan. ' 

“George Sand: like Circe, she 
changes all her lovers into beasts.” 


It is naturat that the theme of 
eloquence and orators should at- 
tract one whose profession obliges 
him'to be a speaker. What manner 
of preacher he himself is does not 
appear; but when in Paris last 
year, he confessed that his ambi- 
tion would have been to see him- 
self a monk—a Dominican, for 
example. ‘A religious corpora- 
tion should have sustained my old 
carcass, then I should have been 
an orator.’’ And excusing himself 
for his assurance, and for the 
homely image he was about to 
apply, he added, ‘‘ One learns to 
preach as dogs to bark.’”’ The 
image is, after all, not so shocking. 
Has not Jean Paul said, ‘‘ A theo- 
logian is like a dog who looks 
at‘the sky before he begins to 
bark”? 


“The speaker is made, the orator 
is born.” 

“Exact stenography harms a dis- 
course as photography harms a face. 
In order that face and discourse should 

seem beautiful on canvas and parch- 
_ ment, they must be touched up.” 

“Lengthiness of speech, languor of 
listening.” 

“Judith before presenting herself 
to Holofernes put on her richest 
robes, her bracelets, her earrings, her 
necklets, her rings, her bands of 
purple, her golden pins. And besides 
all this,God clad her in splendour. 
Thus an orator adorns himself with 
sentiments, poetry, images; all good 
things no doubt, but impotent’ with- 
out the Beautiful that splendour of 
the True.” 
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From the section on History, it 
seems only worth while quoting 
one of those autobiographic sighs 
that we encounter in the most un- 
expected places in this volume :— 


“The Emperor Augustus, placed at 
table between asthmatic Virgil and 
blear-eyed Horace, said, laughing, ‘I 
am between sighs and tears. Alas! 
who is. not seated between sighs and 
tears at the banquet of life ?” 


In the next sections we gain 
many such autobiographic in- 
sights; we also find the writer 
at his subtlest and strongest. As 
is natural to the priest, the mor- 
alist is ever present; but, unhke 
the priest, he does not merely 
skim the surface—he is a philo- 
sopher who endeavours to get at 
the root of things. We select at 
haphazard an anthology of fine 
fancies from the next two sections, 
reserving to the last that where- 
on the Abbé Roux speaks xzaz’ 


@Fovetay :— 


‘ In the matter of praise we rather 
consult our appetite than our health.” 

“ However much sunshine there be 
in our intellect, there aré always cor- 
ners that remain in the shade.” 

“What isexperience? A poorlittle 
cabin constructed with the fragments 
ofthat palace of gold and marble called 
our illusions.” : 

“ Buried alive! What precautions 
are not taken against this peril! But 
there are souls buried alive, hearts 
buried alive, intellects buried alive, 
and who is disquieted for them ?” 

“Do not have your head in your 
heart, nor your heart in your head.” 

“Happy he who mortifies that 
bitter pleasure of crying out at all 
that hurts or presses him. He will 
be at peace with others and himself.” 

“Our experience is rather com- 
posed of lostillusions than of acquired 
wisdom.” 

« Air good for the body to breathe 
does not extend very high, say the 

hysicists. Respirable air forthe soul 
heve below abounds still less.” 

“Who suffers most,—the capable 
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man who is kept down and should 
be on high, or the mediocrity who is 
on high and should be below ?” 

“ Our sentiments, our thoughts, our 
words lose their rectitude in entering 
certain minds, as sticks become dis- 
torted when plunged into water.” 

“Very few men are capable of 
judging. ‘Public opinion is often 
nothing but the opinion of one ac- 
cepted for all.” 

“ Trees with tall crowns have less 
shade at their feet.” 

“Too many social and literary con- 
ventions hinder us from being our- 
selves, either as citizens or as writers.” 

“ The folly we should have com- 
mitted is that which we pardon the 
. least readily in others.” 

“ The man of talent, born poor, can- 
not take care of himself, not wait, not 
place himself when and where he 
would. Daily bread solicits him first, 
and binds him from the beginning. 
He can only live according to the 
spirit at odd moments in hiding or 
compromising himself. Having nei- 
ther liberty, nor independence, nor 
facilities, nor consideration, he runs 
a sad risk that if at last he should 
arrive, he arrives damaged and aged.” 

“Like to those statues which it is 
needful to make larger than life in 
order that, seen from below or afar, 
they may seem of natural size, so cer- 
tain truths need to be exaggerated in 
order that the public may gain a just 
idea of them.” 

“ Press anything, and a sigh will 
come forth.” 

“To live, to over-live, to re-live, is 
the whole ‘of man.” 

“ To love is to select.” 

“ Reason, habitual inspiration, sec- 
ondary ; inspiration, superior reason, 
intermittent.” 

“Friends are rare, for the same 
good reason that men are not com- 
mon.” 

“ What is love? two souls.and one 
body. Friendship? two bodies and 
one soul.” 

“ Not careless enough to have com- 
rades, not credulous enough to have 
friends.” 

“Love is nearly everything in 
novels ; it is nearly nothing in life.” 


We have said that the eighth 
section of this book is its strongest 
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point. It is this section that treats 
of the country and the peasants— 
themes the Abbé Roux has had 
opportunities only too ample of * 
studying au fond. Sarcey, that 
acute French critic, having read 
this portion of the work, has re- 
corded it as his opinion that never 
has the peasant been painted more 
profoundly, limned with strokes 
at once more energetic and sober. 
It is ‘truly possible to name the 
writer the La Bruyére of the peas- 
ant. He has stigmatised them in 
their egotism, their narrow-heart- 
edness, as with a red-hot iron; "he 
has put plainly forward the error 
of their nature; he has shown 
their brute relationship with the 
soil. Contrary to the pictures 
painted by George Sand, he de- 
monstrates the French peasant as 
the least romantic, the least ideal 
of men. These pages are pitiless 
in their unflinching veracity, which 
is almost summed up in the phrase, 
‘¢ IT should love the peasant if he 
did not disgust me.’’ A more re- 
markable physiology of the French 
hind has probably never been writ- 
ten. It must, however, not be ap- 
plied too generally. The people of 
the Bas Limousin, among whom 
this priest is thrown, are a rude, 
coarse, heavy-natured population, 
with a vulgarity common to the 
peasants of the midland depart- 
ments of France, but which is by 
no means the attribute of all the 
nation. For example, they cannot 
be compared with the mercurial, 
poetical Southerners, who are as 
gay as the sun above their heads. 
The Abbe’s observations have been 
guided by the people among whom 
they were formulated. This is a 
guarantee of their truth, but, like 
most truths, it must be accepted 
relatively. There is no question 
but that the pastor of this people. 
evinces a singular bitterness against : 
them. We must, however, bear in» 
mind that enforced companionship 
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with inferior souls has been the bane 
of his existence; and he therefore 
feels towards them that particular 
and peculiar bitterness we are all 
apt to evince towards the daily 
recurring trials of our life. The 
colours are laid on black and heav- 
ily, there is no denying; but who 
of us shall say they are not true? 
Surely the man who has studied 
these specimens of humanity many 
a long weary year, should know 
them best. It strikes us, perhaps, 
as more curious because these 
judgments proceed from ‘a priest, 
a Christian—from.a man who is 
monitor, spiritual director, and 
confessor to this folk. But when 
all is said—when we have read 
the chapter with due care—we 
shall find it is not entirely damn- 
ing: there is a counterfoil of deep 
pity, of comprehending sympathy, 
which must be balanced against 
these hard dicta, if we would ar- 
rive at a just conclusion. ‘* What 
is a peasant?’’ asks our Abbé; 
and he replies, ‘‘An unformed 
man.”” ‘* The peasant,’’ continues 
this implacable observer, ‘‘ loves 
no one, and nothing, except to use 
it. If you do him good, he will 
not love you; if you do him harm, 
he will at least fear you — for 
how can one know of whom one 
may have need?” This is his 
whole preoccupation, his sole mo- 
tor-power. He is the most sober 
of creatures at home, the least 
sober abroad. He deprives him- 
self less to enjoy, than he enjoys 
depriving himself. As to paying, 
he does this as grudgingly as the 
soil he cultivates. He lies by na- 
ture and by caution ; he ignores 
the art of telling his thoughts di- 
rectly and clearly; the truth of 
any of his statements is not ob- 
tained from what he says, but from 
what his auditor must guess. As 
for poetry, as for all the romance 
that has been wrapped around him, 
from the days of Theocritus and 
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Virgil down to those of George 
Sand, in the opinion of the Abbé 
Roux,—an opinion probably very 
true,—all this is romance —ro- 
mance, and nothing more. He de- 
fines the peasant as the least poetic 
of mortals :—_ 


‘‘Observe him,” he says, “on this 
fine summer's evening, when all is joy 
and light and song, gaiety, prayer, and 
transport. Where is yourman? He 
is down below sleeping heavily, un- 
able to do aught else after the bad 
wine he has drunk. The romance- 
writers amuse themselves at our ex- 
pense when they tell us that the 
peasant sings the beauties of nature, 
faithful love, spring, flowers, and 
fruits; he shouts forth oaths, he 
howls forth horrible tipsy songs, and 
that is the plain truth.’ 


‘« A peasant is only so far like a 
man as a block of marble is like 
a statue,”” he says elsewhere ; and 
again he compares them to little 
children, for, like them, they seek 
to put everything into their mouths. 
Without his beast of burden, how- 
ever, the peasant is incomplete :— 


“Take away his cow, his ox, his 
ass, and you despoil him. . . . Those 
who upbraid Pierre Dupont for his 
famous refrain— 


“<Jaime Jeanne ma femme; eh bien! 
jaimerais mieux 

La voir mourir que voir mourir mes 
boeufs ’"— 


do not stop to consider that a wife 
costs nothing, and that oxen cost 
dear; that a peasant can live and 
work without a wife, but not with- 
out his oxen. Thus Napoleon the 
Great counted the loss of a horse as 
greater than that of a man.’ 


Besides his home, the peasant has 
a second, where he is no less at 
ease than in the first, and this is 
the market place. There he ceases 
to be a man, a Christian. He be- 
comes like a spider in the tentre of 
his web. A 4a guerre comme a la 
guerre. At the fair as at the fair. 
The voice neither of ‘blood nor of 
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friendship, nor of respect nor of hon- 
our, has weight with him; he is re- 
solved to sell as dear and quickly 
as possible, to cheat even his neigh- 
bour, even his father and mother. 
‘¢ To have consideration (ménager)? 
For whom? For that honest man ? 
But an honest man is inoffensive. 
For that wicked man? Oh yes; 
he might harm me.’’ Thus reasons 
the peasant. Sell, no matter to 
whom, no matter what, no matter 
how: this is the sum-total of his 
diplomacy. He sells, he lends, he 
exchanges, he pays, but he never 
gives. A subtle trait of manners 
lies in the remark—‘‘ He gives his 
arm to his wife on the day of their 
marriage for the first and last 
time.”’ 

It is clearly evident from the 
Abbé Roux’s descriptions, that not- 
withstanding all that has been said 
concerning the amelioration of the 
peasant’s lot since the Revolution, 
matters have not mended much, 
at least not in certain districts, 
among which must be numbered 
the Basse Bretagne and the Bas 
Limousin. Our Abbé feels assured 
that if another La Bruyére, another 
Madame de Sévigné, could see all 
the squalor and misery witnessed 
by him, they would raise the same 
cry of horror and pity that was 
raised two centuries ago. In part 
this is the fault of the men them- 
selves, but in part also of their 
circumstances ; and who shall say 
where action and reaction begin 
and end? The following fancy 
dialogue given by the priest is in- 
structive :— 

The Hygienist. “Air as well as 
bread is the first necessity. Let us 
have air, have windows, my good 
man.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

The Tax-gatherer, “So many win- 
dows, so many taxes to pay.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

After which, boarding up three of 
his four windows, the peasant says 
with a sigh, ‘No more air or me, no 


more light, no more health, no joy 
except outside under the great vial 
of the good God.” 

Surely here is one of the traits 
of sympathy that atone for. many 
of the hard words launched by the 
priest. We will quote at random 
a few more of these axioms, which 
contain deep truths, even if at 
times their colouring is highly 
charged :— 


“The people of Tulle call our pea-: 


sants feccata. This nickname. en- 
closes an admirable definition. The 


peasant is truly sin, original sin, still- 
persistent and visible in all its ugly’ 


naiveté, in all its naive ugliness.” 

“Every peasant who learns to read 
and write renounces the country in 
his heart.” 

“A philosopher defined man as a 
religious animal. Why am I not a 
philosopher? I should define the 
peasant as a superstitious animal.” 

“Scratch the Russian,’ said Na- 
poleon, ‘and the Tartar reappears.’ 
And you, men of obligatory education, 
polish, varnish the peasant as you 
will, the eccaza will always survive ; 
and it is well that it is so, since you 
need to eat bread.” 

“The peasant loves the town, and 
detests the citizen; the citizen loves 
the country, and detests the peasant.” 

“The peasant is less slow to fetch 
the veterinary surgeon for his animals 
than the doctor for himself. When 
the doctor is called, the invalid is in- 
deed very bad. Fifteen francs for a 
visit, that in itself is an illness, and 
‘an illness upon an illness does not 
make wealth.’’* 


But even the Abbé Roux has to 
admit that there is a better side to 
this poor specimen of humanity. 


‘< If one searches well into the very © 


depths of the peasant,’’ he says, 
‘one ends by finding a certain su- 
perior sense, which we can but ex- 
plain with difficulty, but which it 
is just to note.’’ And as a proof, 
he gives a touching little tale that 
shows the deep-down sense of un- 


conscious poetry that resides in - 


the countryman, that is indeed in 
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part an offspring of his super- 
stitious nature, whence has arisen 
all the folk-lore, the songs of the 
soil, the sive expressions our 
over-cultured age values so highly. 
This is the tale much shortened— 
atale, no doubt, studied from the 
life. A young peasant has lost 
his adored wife, and fancies, by a 
sweet madness of love, that he 
recognises her among the lovely 
stars of the firmament :— 


««This star, does it recognise in its 
turn?’ 

«“*Yes, without doubt. Else why 
this long gaze, so obstinately fixed 
on him, this profound, calm, pure 
look, tender at times.’ And he 
passes his nights in loving contem- 
lation. One day I met him return- 
ing from his vineyard. Seeing me, 
he smiled; I see it still, that strange 
smile. 

««Well?’ I said, desiring to speak 
to him, but not knowing what to say. 
He also replied— 

“¢Well?’ Then, ‘I have seen her 
again. They say she is dead, that 
she is under the earth. Nonsense! 
She is above, she is alive. I have 
asked her to come down. She wishes 
it too. Can she? Poor thing! In 


truth, matters cannot go on like this; . 


we must come together again, she to 
me or I to her, for ever.’ ” 


Is not this tender poetry ? 

That there is no real divorce be- 
tween the soul of this priest and 
his peasant flock is proved by a 
lovely passage, one of the most 
lovely in the book, which is quite 
‘a poem of reconciliation. It is 
put into form of strophe and anti- 
strophe :— 

“O peasant, thou cultivatest the 
fields, thou fertilisest them and sowest 
them ; thou makest the corn to sprout 
from the earth; by thee the arid is 
changed into wheat; thou nourishest 
man, who is flesh. Thou buriest a 
dead and cold seed, which anon re- 
vives, and flowers, and fructifies. . . . 


Glory to thee, peasant!” 
“O priest, thou workest with souls; 
. thou nourishest man, who is 
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soul. . . . Thou buriest a body weary 
of life; but this body, returned to its 
soul, shall rise one day, and that da 
will be long, like to eternity. 
priest, glory to thee!” 


The peasant and the priest are’ 
thus approached in a work that 
has a common symbol, and the com- 
mon brotherhood between them 
that seemed strained is re-estab- 
lished. 

That in the section devoted to 
God and religion not. only the 
minister of the Most High, but 
the Catholic priest, is prominent 
and dominant, will at once be as- 
sumed. Frequent ignorance, dis- 
tortion of facts, and narrowness of 
knowledge meet us here; but even 
here we can call some _ subtle 
thoughts, some fine expressions. 
We give a few samples :— 


“In the presence of God we talk 
too much; we do not listen enough. 
Let the Master speak. It is but just; 
it will prove profitable. In very 
truth He knows whereof we have 
need, and we know not that which 
He knows.” 

“Christian, philanthropist, humani- 
tarian. Humanitarian, philan- 
thropist, Christian.” 

“If the Son of Mary was but a 
great philosopher, how comes it, O 
free-thinkers, that you love His phi- 
losophy so little and practise it so ill?” 

“A poplar-leaf can hide the sun 
from our sight; the slenderest ter- 
restrial care hides God’s shining 
immensity.” 

“God often calls on us, but g: aer- 


ally we are not at home.” 


Such are.a few of the thoughts 
of this lonely man—lonely from 


circumstances, not from choice. 
It must indeed have néeded great 
moral force to resist sinking un- 
der the dead-weight of soulless- 
ness with which he has been so 
many years surrounded, to keep 
his mind healthy and rightly 
balanced in such wretched physi- 
cal and social incarceration. Be- 
D 
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yond question the temptation to- 
wards discouragement must have 
been hard for the _ intellectual 
morality of this lonely thinker, and 
the study of a soul that meets us 
in these pages but enhances their 
fascination. We witness a great 
moral combat; we are also happily 
present at the. victorious _ issue. 
Here is his own picture of his 
triumph. It seems his - friends 
nicknamed him Pervicax—the ob- 
stinate. He introduces us to this 
Pervicax, who, since thirty years, 
studies, observes, writes for no 
purpose. Except two or three, 
who suspect his value and are 
silent, no one takes Pervicax seri- 
ously. 

“If he had merit,’ they say, ‘the 
masters would salute him before the 
face of all.’ Suddenly a homage comes 
to Pervicax from afar and above; 
he is sought out amid his isolation. 
‘Really what a surprise! Well, the 
man has talent, let us admit it.’ And 
from to-day to to-morrow Pervicax 
becomes a prophet—a prophet in his 
own country. He is surrounded, ad- 
mired, commended; they praise a 
pamphlet which a appeared some fifteen 


years ago in midst of universal in-. 


difference ; they exhume some college 
thesis in which they protest his talent 
already showed itself; his last work 
is laid on the table well in sight, with 
the paper-knife between the leaves. 

. . The time has gone by for 
shrugging of shoulders, for sneering 
looks, for pitying smiles; all has 
changed aspect, and with the stones 
that they used to throw at him they 
are now anxious to build up a pedestal 
for the statue that is being prepared.” 


This passage, for all its evident 
pleasure at receiving at last the 
recognition that is his due, shows 
also in its satire how truly the 
Abbé Roux gauges men and man- 
kind. 

The comparison between the 
thoughts of Roux and those of 
another solitary, who, it is true, 
never ‘‘arrived’’ until after his 
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death, is so likely to be made at 
the present moment when readers — 
are occupied with Amiel’s ‘Journal — 
Intime,’ that a few words about the 
two men may not be out of place, 
the more that their work and 
life have already been confronted. 
There is this analogy between 
them, that both were led by loneli- 
ness to cultivate a perhaps excessive 
development of their inner life; 
both were inclined by isolation 
towards that intense self-analysis 
which is natural to lonely men of 
subjective nature. But here the 
analogy ends; for Amiel was a 
dreamer rather than a recluse: he 
lived near td society, and could 
have the world with him when 
he willed, as he often did. Roux 
is a solitary by necessity, not by 
choice. He is further isolated from 
his fellow-men by the site of his 
home, as well as isolated from his 
mental peers by his profession. 
Roux lives in an_ intellectual 
desert; in Geneva, Amiel could 
have his choice of friends. If 
both are sad, again there is a 
difference. Amiel might be called 
a virtuoso of melancholy. Not so 
Roux. He istooingenuous; there 
is no design, no posing, no self- 
consciousness about this priest. 
His outpourings are genuinely 
penned for relief from the loneli- 
ness that, but for this safety-valve, 
would madden him or drag him 
down. ‘They are neither brothers 
in misfortune nor brothers in soul. 
It is curious to understand why 
people so love to raise these an- 
alogies, to make these classifica- 
tions. May no Soul stand alone on 
its own merits or demerits ? 

Roux, middle-aged though he 
be, has, as he himself says and 
knows, not yet lived. Whether 
he may still develop, or whether a 
quarter of a century of loneliness 
has ossified his powers of adapta- 
bility, are points only the future 
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can solve. Nor is it sufficient that 
his innermost thoughts have been 
iven to the world, that France 
now knows that it numbers a 
thinker the more. Unless his 
Church release him, unless she 
Jace him in some more genial 
and fruitful environment, the Abbé 
Roux remains where he is, tied by 
his stomach, as he drastically ex- 
presses it, held down by the neces- 
sity for bare food, that makes him 
dependent on his cloth. He has 
not abandoned all hope. ‘‘If the 
good God would grant to me some 
day to quit the country, then the 
country, seen across my memory, 
across my regrets perchance, will 
have charms for me, like those 
faces of relatives that were severe 
to us, and that seem so sweet to 
contemplate when they are no 
more.”’” In this passage Roux 


makes his peace beforehand with 
the country for any hard things 
he may have said or felt. 


Will 
he be allowed to escape from the 
‘modest hamlet hidden among un- 
dulating lands of chestnut woods, 
from the bald square church with 
its blank walls, devoid of any 
architectural pretensions save its 
square half-detached belfry, that 
resembles almost an Italian cam- 
panile? Will the plain house, 
hidden in the quiet garden that 
invites to dreaming, will the rude 
balcony that runs along its upper 
frontage under the overhanging 
eaves, know no. more the tall, 
massive frame of this priest? 
Who can say? As yet no word 
of promotion has been spoken. 
Listen how he consoles himself in 
a prose poem, which, as his editor 
teraarks, -Lamennais would not 
heve disdained to own :— 


“Obscure seed, remain under the 
éarth. Wherefore burst forth and 
flower? Thou dreamest of sunlight, 
of’ breezes, of dew. Alas! the sun 
. burns, the breeze torments, the dew 
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weighs and sullies. Trouble awaits 
thee in the daylight—trouble, not 
peace; and if some glory is promised 
thee, it will prove vain and brief. Re- 
main under the earth, obscure seed.” 

“T will be a flower. I must be a 
flower. Trial for trial, it is better to 
suffer in the light than in the shade. . 
For I suffer here. Nor do I find it 
true that isolation is ee gre Night 
surrounds me, the earth presses on 
me, the worm insults me. Above all, 
desire eats out my life. I must be a 
flower. I will be a flower.” 


But, over and above all, above 
literary and artistic instincts, above 
desires, wishes, and hopes, there 
moves, thinks, and feels the be- 
liever and. the priest. We will 
end our essay with the last words 
of the volume, a species of abjura- 
tion, of pardon and prayer for sins 
of omission and commission, com- 
mitted or omitted consciously andi 
unconsciously :— 


“IT declare to retract every passage 
in this book which remotely or ap- 
proximately is in contradiction with 
religion and morality. No thought is 
avowable unless it is Catholic. All 
that did not belong to the Roman 
Empire was called Barbarian ; all that 
is not attached to the Roman Church 
has Error for itsname. A philosopher, 
as ingenious as he may think himself, 
and as he may be said to be, pro- 
pagates darkness not light, scandal 
not peace, if he do not teach like 
Peter, with Peter.” 


This passage, which ends thus 
abruptly and remains fragmentary, 
is not the least remarkable utter- 
ance in this remarkable psycholo- 
gical study of a man, a thinker, 
and a priest. M. Claretir has said 
that every fensée must be some- 
what like lightning, rapid and 
luminous ; and the more it has of 
this rapidity, the more, contrary to 
the lightning, it will endure. The 
world must decide whether the 
Abbé Roux’s thoughts have this 
electric quality. They lie in print 
before them to-day. 
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IX.—CRIMEAN AND CIRCASSIAN EXPERIENCES DURING THE 
WAR, 1854-55. 


In the early part of the year 
1854, I was startled one morning 
by the clattering of a mounted 
orderly, who reined up at the door 
of my modest lodging in Half- 
Moon Street, and impressed my 
worthy landlady with a notion of 
my importance which she had not 
hitherto entertained, by handing 
her a letter which required an 
immediate answer. I found it to 
contain a request from Lord Rag- 
lan’s chief of the staff, that I 
should repair at once to the Horse 
Guards. The English army was 
on the point of embarking for the 
Crimea, and, as may be imagined, 
I lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons. I was ushered into a room 
containing a long table covered 
with maps, and round which were 
standing several officers of rank, 
among whom, the only two that I 
remember, were Lord de Ros and 
Sir John Burgoyne. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself was not 
present. The Crimea was at that 
time almost a ferra incognita in 
England, and travellers who had 
ever been actually inside the for- 
bidden precincts of Sebastopol it- 
self were rare. 


Now it so happened that about 
sixteen months before, I had tra- 
velled through Russia, and spent 
two or three hours within the walls 
of that celebrated fortress, and I 
was now summoned to tell the 
chiefs of the expedition all I knew 


about it. Sir John Burgoyne told 
me that he had just been examin- 
ing a Pole, who had given him an 
account of the serious character of 
the fortifications on the land side 
which did not altogether tally with 


other information he had received, 
and he begged me to give him the 
result. of my observations. I as- 
sured him that if any such fortifi- 
cations on the land side existed, 
they must have been erected since 
my visit. I had entered the town 
from Balaclava, and I must certainly 
have remembered passing through 
them. I was therefore prepared 
most positively to assert that, in 
October 1852, there was no more 
impediment to ‘an army, which 
should effect a landing at Bala- 
clava, from marching into Sebasto- 
pol, than there would be for an 
army to march into Brighton from 
the downs behind it; and I felt 
sure that my travelling companion, 
Mr Oswald Smith, would, if fur- 
ther evidence were required, con- 
firm this statement. At the same ° 
time, I had, without any pretension 
to a knowledge of military tactics, 
amused myself, as soon as a hostile 
invasion of Russia was determined 
upon, in forming quite another 
plan of campaign, which consisted 
in a combined attack upon the 
Isthmus of Perekop, by way of the 
Gulf of Perekop on the west and 
the Sea of Azof on the east. The 
capture of the small fort there 
would have cut off the whole of 
the Crimea, to which very few 
troops had yet been transported. 
It would have been impossible for 
Russia to reinforce Sebastopol, 
either by sea or land, and the fall 
of that fortress, provided that the 
Allies could have maintained their 
position at Perekop, would simply 
have been a question of time. We 
should have stood upon the defen- 
sive against Russia at a position 
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of great natural strength, instead 
of on the offensive against her, at 
the point where, as it afterwards 
turned out, the genius of Todleben 
made her impregnable for a year. 
The capture of Kertch and Theo- 
dosia would have given us com- 
mand of the resources of the 
Crimea; and the defeat of the 
garrison of Sebastopol, had it ven- 
tured out to attack us, would not 
only have sealed the fate of that 
fortress, but would have given us 
the whole Tauric peninsula, which 
we could have held as a permanent 
guarantee ; and then, if Russia still 
refused to come to terms, we should, 
by leaving a sufficiently strong 
force to defend Perekop, have been 
free to transfer the scene of oper- 
ations to the Caucasus and the 
provinces beyond it. I ventured, 


after giving Sir John Burgoyne all 
the information in my power as 
to the defences of Sebastopol, the 
apparent strength of the garrison, 


and so forth, to point to Perekop 
as a weak spot, but of course could 
only do this with the greatest 
difidence. So far as I can remem- 
ber, he listened without making 
any remark; at all events, I soon 
felt so much impressed with a scene 
of my own presumption in volun- 
teering a plan of campaign, that I 
confined myself to a mere hint of 
it; but I have often wondered if 
the whole thing had to be done 
over again, whether it would be 
attempted in the same way as it 
_was before. 

I was extremely anxious to take 
a part in the campaign in some 
capacity or another, and should 
have accepted an offer of the late 
Mr. Delane to go out as ‘ Times’ 
correspondent, had not Lord Claren- 
don kindly held out hopes that he 
would send me out when an oppor- 
tunity offered. It was while anxi- 
ously awaiting this that Lord Elgin 


_-proposed that I should accompany 
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him to Washington on special . 
diplomatic service as secretary ; 
and as the mission seemed likely 
to be of short duration, I gladly 
accepted the offer, in the hope that 
I might be back in time to find 
employment in the East before the 
war was ended. Nearly a year - 
elapsed, however, before I was 
again in a position to remind Lord 
Clarendon of his promise; but 
Sebastopol was still holding out 
bravely, and the public were getting 
impatient at a siege so protracted 
and so barren of definite results. 
I was emboldened thereby to pub- 
lish a pamphlet, in which I sug- 
gested the expediency of a cam- 
paign in the Caucasus, a part of 
the world to which it was difficult 
to attract attention, until the siege 
of Kars forced its strategic value 
upon public notice. Feeling strong- 
ly the importance of a diversion in 
this direction, and the use which 
might be made of the Circassians, 
who were in a chronic state of 
guerilla warfare with Russia, but 
with whom during the year that 
our own hostilities with that em- 
pire had lasted we had opened no 
relations, with the view of inviting 
their co-operation and alliance, I 
proposed to Lord Clarendon that 
I should undertake a mission to 
Schamyl, for the purpose, if pos- 
sible, of concerting some scheme 
with that chieftain by which com- 
bined operations could be carried 
on, either with the Turkish con- . 
tingent which was then just organ- 
ised by General Vivian, or with 
the Turkish regular army. It had 
always seemed to me that to ig- 
nore the existence of a race of 
brave and warlike mountaineers, 
who were fanatic Moslems, fight- 
ing in the heart of Russia for their 
independence, and yet most easily 
accessible by sea, was wilfully to 
cast aside a most powerful weapon 
for attack which the fortune of 
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war had placed in our hands; we 
had only to land a strong Moslem 
force at Sujak Kaleh, on the 
Black Sea coast, whether of Beat- 
son’s Bashi-Bazouks, or Vivian’s 
contingent, or Turkish regulars, 
provided they were Moslems, to 
have the whole male population of 
Circassia, every one a trained war- 
rior, flock to our standard. Such 
a force would have the friendly 
mountains on its right flank to 
retreat to in case of necessity, the 
river Kuban to protect its left 
flank, and the rich plains which 
lie between the Kuban and the 
mountains to march across. 

The objective points of such an 
expedition would have been the 
passes of Dariel and Derbend. 
These two mountain defiles closed 
by an allied army of Circassians 
and Turkish or irregular Moslem 
troops, all access into Transcau- 
casia would have been barred to 
Russia except by way of the Cas- 
pian Sea from Astrakhan—a most 
difficult and tedious operation, for 
in those days the steam-transport 
upon it was too limited for the 
conveyance of an army except in 
minute dribblets. The Russian 
army in the Caucasus, at that 
time under General Mouravieff, 
only amounted to 60,000 men. 
The Transcaucasian Provinces of 
Abkhasia, Mingrelia, Imeritia, 
Georgia, amd Gouriel were all of 
them disaffected to Russia,—as 
I afterwards had an opportunity 
of knowing when I campaigned 
through them,—and being almost 
exclusively Christian, would have 
welcomed with delight a Chris- 
tian army come to release them 
from the Muscovite yoke. This 
army would only have had to con- 
tend with that under Mouravieff, 
and would have operated in com- 
bination not only with the force 
on the Kuban, holding the north- 
ern passes, but with a Turkish 
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army advancing from the direc. 
tion of Kars. Mouravieff and his 
force would thus have infallibly 
been caught in a trap, from which 
there was positively no escape, 
Not only would Kars never have 
fallen, but Russia would have lost 
all her Transcaucasian provinces - 
to boot. At that time the allied 
armies, French, English,and Italian, 
round Sebastopol numbered 150,000 
men; but even supposing none of 
these could be spared, Turkey could 
have furnished a force of 50,000 
men under Omer Pasha, exclusive | 
of the Kars troops, which, with 
25,000 of Vivian’s and Beatson’s, 
would have sufficed for the oper- 
ation. 

These considerations I urged so 
strongly on Lord Clarendon, that 
he determined to send me to Con- 
stantinople with a letter to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, authoris- 
ing him to send me to Daghestan, 
in the Eastern Caucasus, where 
Schamyl had his stronghold, for 
the purpose of making certain 
overtures to him, at his lordship’s 
own discretion. Lord Stratford 
listened most sympathetically to 
my proposal; indeed he had been 
for months urging on the Govern- 
ment that a campaign should be 
undertaken without delay for the 
relief of Kars—and of the rival 
plans proposed, was by no means 
opposed to the operation being 
undertaken by way of the Cau- 
casus, as a diversion to compel 
Mouravieff to raise the siege. He 
had also sent Mr. Longworth to 
the coast of Circassia to eommuni- 
cate with the Naib, Schamyl’s lieu- 
tenant in the Western Caucasus; 
but he declined to commit him- 
self to sanctioning my pro 
expedition to Schamyl, on account 
of the great personal risk which 
attached to such an_ enterprise. 
Of the Naib’s own messengers, 
which he despatched from time to. 
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time from the Western to the 
Eastern Caucasus, it was calcu- 
Jated that not more than one in 
three ever reached his destina- 
tion; to do so, it was necessary 
to cross a district 
hands, called the Two Kabardus. 
The only way to do this was to 
ride all night, and lie concealed 
in some hiding-place all day; but, 
as I understood, neither woods 
nor caves abounded, and to play 
a game of hide-and-seek in an 
open country, with a scattered 
hostile population and Cossack 
guerillas continually scouring it 
in every direction for the express 
purpose of intercepting such mes- 
sengers, was one which experience 
had proved had more often than 
not cost those who had engaged 
in it their lives. Lord Stratford’s 
hesitation, therefore, to despatch 
me at once, proceeded from mo- 
tives for which I could not feel 
otherwise than grateful, though 
I was much disappointed at his 
objections, which I did my best 
to overcome. Finally he gave me 
asort of qualified promise, and in 
the meantime proposed to me as 
a consolation that I should accom- 
pany him to the Crimea on the 
occasion of his proceeding to the 
seat of war to confer medals and 
decorations on the gallant officers 
who had so well earned them. 
Until the day appointed for our 
departure arrived, he was so kind 


as to extend the hospitality of the 


Embassy to me, and here I came 


in contact with probably a more 


brilliant group of men, so far as 
talent was concerned, than could 
be found in any diplomatic circle 
in Europe. 

Lord Napier, then Secretary of 
Embassy ; Odo Russell, afterwards 
Lord Ampthill ; Percy Smythe, af- 
terwards Lord Strangford ; Charles 
Alison, afterwards Minister in 
Persia—were all men of quite re- 
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markable ability, and the last two 
of exceptional oriental attain- 
ments; while, if Lord Pevensey, 
Lionel Moore, and Brodie, the 
three juniors, never made a mark 
in the world, it was from no lack 
of capacity of a truly high order, 
which they each severally possessed. 
The days passed in such society 
are not to be forgotten; and I have 
never since been thrown with so 
many men where the stories were 
so racy, the repartee so quick, the 
flow of wit so constant, or the con- 
versation generally so brilliant, as 
among those by whom Lord Strat- 
ford was surrounded at the time of 
the Crimean war. If anything could 
reconcile me to delay in the reali- 
sation of my projects, it was life 
on the lovely shores of the Bos- 
porus, under these conditions, with 
all the excitement attendant upon 
a residence at the Embassy, when 
any hour might bring stirring in- 
telligence from the seat of war, 
and almost every day brought ar- 
rivals of officers fresh from it, 
with graphic details of personal 
adventure. The little quay at 
Therapia swarmed with uniforms, 
faded and war-worn, or spick and 
span, betraying the veteran or the 
new-comer as the case might be; 
while a constant succession of 
transports and steam-vessels of all 
kinds, varied now and then bya 
man-of-war, and caigues darting 
to and fro, imparted an air of ani- 
mation to a scene which is at all 
times one of the most beautiful in 
Europe, but which was then in- 
vested with a thrilling interest. 

At last the day fixed for our de- 
parture arrived, and on the 24th 
August 1855 we embarked on H. M. 
despatch - vessel Telegraph, — the 
party consisting of the Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Napier, General Mans- 
field (afterwards Lord Sandhurst), 
Count Pisani—whose name must 
ever be identified with the British 
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Embassy at Constantinople, as one 
of the oldest and most trusted 
members—Messrs Alison, Moore, 
Brodie, and myself. Owing to 
a fog, it was dark the following 
evening before we approached our 
destination, and we only knew of 
our proximity to land by the distant 
flashes of the guns through the 
darkness, and the sullen reverbera- 
tion which followed them. When 
day broke, I found that we were 
at anchor at the entrance to Ka- 
miesch Bay, which was crowded 
with the British fleet. Weighing, 
we steamed slowly through them, 
amid the thunder of salutes, the 
manning of yards, and the strains 
of the National Anthem, to our 
anchorage ; then followed the. of- 
ficial visits, and long discussions 
on the affairs of the nations, be- 
tween Lord Stratford and Admirals 
Lyons and Bruat, during which | 
watched the progress of the bom- 
bardment through a_ telescope, 
being able distinctly to see the 
shells from the Russian batteries 
exploding in the French trenches, 
and the scurry which followed each 
such event. We spent the ‘whole 
day in Kamiesch Bay, dining at 
night at a banquet given tothe Am- 
bassador on board the Royal Al- 
bert, at which the two English and 
two French Admirals were present, 
besides a great many distinguished 
officers. 1 could not but feel the 
contrast as we sat on deck and 
sipped our coffee after dinner, 
listening to the incessant roar of the 
cannonade, and watching shell after 
shell explode in the darkness— 
between our own condition of lux- 
urious and festive enjoyment, and 
the agonies which hundreds of poor 
fellows were at that very moment 
enduring. 

The next morning we rode up to 
camp, where I was so fortunate 
as to fin my old friend Captain 
Valentine Baker, then of the 12th 
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Lancers (now Baker Pasha), in com- 
mand of the headquarter escort, 
established in a capacious Indian 
hut, which he kindly invited me 
to share with him during my stay 
‘in the Crimea, and where, owing 
to its proximity to headquarters, 
I was in the best position to be 
informed as to the events which 
were transpiring. The Ambassa- 
dor, less fortunate, as I considered, 
than I was, slept every night 
during his stay with the army on 
board the Telegraph, the labour of 
riding to camp and back each day 
adding not a little to the fatigue 
of the functions he was called upon 
to perform. First, there was a 
grand breakfast given in his honour 
by Sir Sames Simpson, who had 
succeeded Lord Raglan as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the solemn dignity 
of which I was glad to escape, and 
take a more lively mid-day meal 
with Captain (now Admiral Sir 
Harry) Keppel, and some of the 
Naval Brigade. I had also many 
friends among the Engineers and 
Artillery, with one of whom I made 
an exciting expedition to the most 
advanced trench, which, as it was 
only a few weeks prior to the sur- 
render of Sebastopol, had been 
pushed to an unpleasantly close 
proximity to the fortress,.and the 
shelter of which, to my unpro- 
fessional mind and unaccustomed 
nerves, was meagre to a degree, 
and by no means dispensed with 
the constant exercise of watchful- 
ness and agility, as the enemy’s 
shells came lobbing into it, and 


‘exploding in all sorts of unexpected 


quarters. To go to the furthest 
extreme point, to pop one’s head 
over the trench for a moment and 
take a hurried glance over the 
narrow space intervening between 
it and the nearest embrasures, to 
see them belch forth their smoke 
almost in one’s face, to hear the_ 
ping of the rifle-bullets aimed at 
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too curious observers of this de- 
scription, and suddenly to pop down 
again—was to achieve an experi- 
ence which one felt it totally un- 
necessary to repeat, more especially 
as the main object of undergoing it 
_at all seemed to be to be able after- 
wards to say you had done it. It 
was in the engineers’ camp that 
I first made the acquaintance of 
General Gordon—a fact which we 
had both forgotten, until, on com- 
’ paring notes in Palestine in De- 
cember 1883, only a month before 
he left London for Khartoum, we 
recalled the circumstances of our 
. first . meeting eight - and - twenty 
years before. 

Scrambling about the camp be- 
fore Sebastopol was attended with 
extreme difficulty for a visitor; the 
distances were so great, and the dis- 
position of the army to a stranger 
seemed so complicated that endless 
inquiries often landed you at last 
at a wrong destination. Then the 
walking was so detestable, that a 
horse, which had on each occasion 
to be borrowed, was an almost 
absolute necessity. I could scarcely 
recognise, as I wandered through 
the maze of tents and huts, that 
not two years before I had driven 
across the same country from Bala- 
clava into Sebastopol, without, so 
far as I can recollect, meeting a 
soul; and that the frowning bat- 
teries which held at bay the Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and ‘Turkish 
' armies had all been erected since 
then. It was astrange coincidence 
that, on leaving Sebastopol on 
that occasion, the wheel of the 
waggon I was in should have 
given way,’ and afforded me an 
opportunity of sketching the iden- 
tical slopes of Inkermann, with 
the stream meandering at their 
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base, upon which, about eighteen 
months afterwards the celebrated 
battle was destined to be fought. 
Finding myself next to Sir John 
Burgoyne at dinner one night at 
headquarters, I reminded him of 
our meeting in London, and I 
asked him whether the informa- 
tion I had given him on that occa- 
sion, as to the defenceless condi- 
tion of Sebastopol was correct. 
He admitted that it was, and that 
after the battle of the Alma it 
would have been perfectly possible 
to have taken the town by assault ; 
but he said it would have involved 
a great loss of men, as the fire 
from the houses in which the 
enemy were ensconced would have 
been very destructive, a loss which 
he calculated would be avoided 
by awaiting the arrival of the 
siege-train. He further had the 
frankness to admit, however, that 
he had not taken the genius of 
a Todleben into his calculations, 
and that they had been completely 
upset by the remarkable engineer- 
ing skill, in the matter of earth- 
works, of that celebrated officer. 
On the third day after our 
arrival in the Crimea, the grand 
function took place which had 
been the special object of Lord 
Stratford’s visit to the seat of war. 
The weather was lovely. About 
zooo men were formed into a 
square, which was decorated with 
numerous flags floating in the 
breeze. A sort of raised dais had 
been constructed for the Ambas- 
sador, who, seated upon it, invested 
Sir Edmund Lyons and Sir Colin 
Campbell with the insignia of G.C.B. 
and several other officers with the 
lower grades of the same order. 
It was a striking moment as the 
guns thundered forth a royal salute, 





1 See ‘The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852; with a 
Voyage down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks.’ 
By Laurence Oliphant. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London: 1854. 
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to hear it broken in upon by the 
boom of the cannon sending forth 
their defiant response, and to see 
now and then a shell bursting in 
the air, to remind one that these 
gallant soldiers, like the knights of 
old, were being decorated upon the 
field of battle, and amid the din 
of actual warfare. 

Meantime I was getting anxious 
about my own fate. The Ambas- 
sador had been so much occupied 
with receptions, entertainments, 
and grand functions—among them 
a great display which M. Soyer 
gave us of camp cookery—that I 
had shrunk from troubling him 
with my personal affairs, and yet 
the prospect of going back with 
him to Constantinople did not 
smile upon me. The Duke of 
Newcastle, who was then in the 
Crimea, having resigned his seat 
in the Cabinet, projected a trip 
to the Caucasus, and was kind 
enough to invite me to accompany 
him; but I clung rather to the 
idea of a special mission to Schamyl 
in Daghestan, the necessity for 
which, it seemed to me, was every 
day more pressing. It had become 
evident that Sebastopol could not 
hold out much longer; but there 
was no reason tO suppose that we 
were going to be dragged into a 
peace by the French, by which the 
results of the war would be in a 
great measure sacrificed. On the 
contrary, it seemed likely that 
the scene of operations would be 
transferred to another quarter, and 
that the Government would at last 
open its eyes to the fact that the 
most vulnerable spot in the Rus- 
sian empire was the Caucasian pro- 
vinces. I did not then know, what 
I discovered afterwards, as may be 
proved by official documents, that 
it entered into the policy of our 
Allies to sacrifice our Eastern in- 
terests to ‘their own immediate 
necessities, though, as it afterwards 


turned out, at the period of my 


visit to the Crimea, General Pélis- 
sier was pursuing a course which > 


could bear no other construction, 
At that very moment Lord Strat- 
ford was receiving from General 
Williams news of the straits to 


which the garrison of Kars was 


being rapidly reduced by the be- 
sieging army under General Mou- 
ravieff, and of the necessity of im- 
mediate relief being sent to pre- 
vent its capture; and was urging 
on the British Government the 
expediency of sending the Turkish 
army, then lying idle in the Crimea 


under Omer Pasha, to its relief. — 


Six weeks before our visit, Omer 
Pasha had met the generals of the 
Allied. armies in conference, had 
explained to them the useless in- 
activity to which he, with his 
whole army was condemned, and 
had implored them to let him_ at 
once undertake an Asiatic eam- 
paign for the relief of Kars; but 
his arguments had failed to move 


them—General Pélissier being most ~ 


emphatic in his objection to. it, and 
General Simpson being a passive 
tool in the hands of his French 
colleague. Lord Stratford, how- 
ever, took a very different view of 
the situation, and so strongly advo- 
cated the measure urged by Omer 
Pasha, that he had extracted the 
consent of the British Government 
to it, qualified, however, by the 
proviso, ‘‘that the Government of 
the Emperor will concur in it.” 
The Emperor only concurred in it 
subject to the approval of Generai 
Pélissier, who flatly refused. It was 
at this juncture that we were in the 
Crimea,—the battle of the Tcher- 
naya had been fought, the fall of 
Sebastopol had become a matter of 
days. There were 150,000 allied 
English, French, and Italian troops 
awaiting its surrender, and not 
exposed to the slightest danger; 


and yet, in General Pélissier’s opin- ” 
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ion, the safety of these three Eu- 
ropean armies depended upon the 
resence by their side of 30,000 
' Turkish troops. Had this force 
been allowed to leave -the Crimea 
while we were there, the event 
proved that they would have been 
in plenty of time to have saved 
Kars, which did not capitulate for 
three months after this. A month 
later, the Turkish army was still 
kicking its heels in front of Sebas- 
topol, to the great discomfort of 
the other three armies, who had 
difficulty enough in finding camp- 
ing grounds and supplies. Sebas- 
topol had fallen a fortnight before. 
General Pélissier had been deprived 
of his last excuse, and yet we read 
in a despatch from Colonel (now 
General) Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
the English commissioner with the 
Turkish army, dated the 21st Sep- 
tember: ‘‘ General Simpson has 


informed me that he sees no objec- 
tion to their [the Turkish troops] 


departure. The only obstacle 
seems to be that the assent of 
General Pélissier and the French 
Government has not been given.” 
At last, a week later, this consent 
was reluctantly extracted. And 
the record of the campaign of the 
Turkish army in the Caucasus, in 
which I took part, proved that it 
was given three weeks too late. 
Had the Turkish army been re- 
leased even the day after Sebas- 
topol fell, it would have been in 
Tiflis before Kars surrendered, and 
Mouravieff would have been com- 
pelled to raise the siege of that 
fortress. As it was, we had ar- 
rived at a point 130 miles from 
Tiflis, or ten days’ easy marching, 
with nothing to oppose our advance 
but a Russian force scarce a third 
of our own number, which had 
already suffered one serious defeat 
at our hands, and was in full retreat 
before us, when the news reached 
us of General Williams’s surrender. 
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It was a story which has since 
almost found its parallel in the 
failure of the expedition to relieve 
General Gordon at Khartoum ; but 
the circumstances which attended 
the fatal delay were not so well 
known, for at that moment the 
entente cordiate with France was 
supposed to be a _ consideration 
of paramount importance in our 
policy, and it might have been 
seriously imperilled had the British 
public thoroughly understood at 
the time that the fall of Kars, 
which was being defended by 
British officers, was directly due 
to the refusal of the French Gov- 
ernment to allow a force which 
was doing nothing in the Crimea, 
to proceed to its relief. 

It was doubtless the increased 
prominence which the exposed ter- 
ritories of Russia on the eastern 
shores of the Black Sea were likely 
to assume so soon as Sebastopol 
fell, which induced Lord Strat- 
ford to send Mr Alison from the 
Crimea at this time on a special 
mission to Circassia, with instruc- 
tions to confer with Mr Longworth | 
in anticipation of future contin- 
gencies, the more especially as the 
conduct of the Turkish officials 
who had been placed in the forts 
captured by us from the Russians 
on the coast of Circassia, and their 
treatment of the natives, had not 
been such as to give unqualified 
satisfaction. In Mr Alison’s in- 
structions he was directed to con- 
fer with *Mr Longworth in regard. 
to my project of going as an emis- 
sary of the British Government 
to Daghestan, and I was informed 
that I was to accompany’ him. 

It was therefore in high spirits 
that, on the evening of the last day 
of August, I embarked with Mr 
Alison on board H.M.S. Highflyer, 
Captain Moore, which was detached 
from the squadron in order to take 
us to Circassia. At Kertch I found 
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the 71st Highlanders, whom I had 
known well the previous year at 
Quebec, and after spending a 
pleasant day with them, went on 
to Anapa, the first or most north- 
erly Circassian fort which we had 
taken from the Russians. Here 
we transferred ourselves to H.M.S. 
Cyclops, which had been placed at 
the disposal of Mr Longworth ; and 
in that comfortable and roomy old 


tub—of a type now obsolete—had 


a most enjoyable cruise along the 
Circassian coast, landing repeatedly 
at the dismantled Russian forts oc- 
cupied by Circassians, who received 
us everywhere most cordially, for 
they had formed a most exalted 
idea of British prowess when they 
found that the forts which had 
always resisted their efforts had 
either been abandoned or sur- 
rendered at once to the guns of 
the British fleet. I had earnestly 


wished to proceed on my mission 
to Daghestan from Anapa, which 


I thought the most eligible start- 
ing-point; but both Alison and 
Longworth were of opinion that 
it would be desirable first to com- 
municate with the Naib, Schamyl’s 
lieutenant in the Western Cau- 
casus, and procure, if possible, an 
escort. 

We hoped to find that chief 
within reaching distance from the 
coast; but in this we were disap- 
pointed, and it was deemed unde- 
sirable to incur the delay of trying 
to reach him in the mountains, as it 
was considered important that a 
conference should first be held with 
Omer Pasha, who had just arrived 
at Trebizond, to decide upon the 
best strategical measures to be 
taken for the relief of Kars. To 
my mind the enjoyment of a 
yachting cruise in a comfortable 
man-of-war, at the loveliest season 
of the year, along the most ex- 
quisite coast-scenery to be found 
anywhere, and in most agreeable 
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company, scarcely compensated for 
the uncertainty and delay which 
thus attended the realisation of — 
my own project. Our party con- 
sisted of Messrs Alison and Long- 
worth ; Mr (now Sir Alfred) Sandi- 
son, the nephew and at that time 
the private secretary of the latter; 
Captain Ballard, who commanded 
the Cyclops ; and myself. At Tre- 
bizond we found the Turkish Com- 
mander-in-Chief perfectly furious 
at the delay to which he had been 
subjected by the generals in the 
Crimea, unable to form any definite 
plan of campaign until he knew 
what the strength of his army 
was to be, and when it was to 
be at his disposal; a position of 
matters which was aggravated by 
the fact that while here we heard 
of the fall of Sebastopol, but re- 
ceived no intelligence that the 
Turkish army had left the Crimea 
in consequence. 

The strategic question at issue 
was, whether it would be best to 
attempt the relief of Kars direct 
from Trebizond by way of Erze- 
roum—the objection to which plan 
was, that there was no harbour 
at Trebizond, and the disembarka- 
tion of troops might be attended 
with great danger, delay, and diffi- 
culty; or from Batoum, which 
possessed an excellent harbour, but 
the roads from which place, across 
the country to Kars, were almost 
impracticable for artillery ; or whe- 
ther it would not be best to land 
at Sukhum Kaleh, and march di- 
rectly on Tiflis, thus threatening 
the whole of Russian Transcaucasia, 
and creating a diversion in favour 
of Kars by compelling Mouravieff 
to raise the siege of that fortress. 
On visiting Batoum, I was much 
struck with its great strategic 
value as a port—a value which the 
Russians recognise so fully, that 
they succeeded in acquiring it by 
the Treaty of: Berlin, and are now 
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fortifying it in direct defiance of 
a clause’ in that treaty prohibiting 
them from doing so. The Ameri- 
can code of commercial morality 
is, that itis perfectly legitimate to 
break a solemn contract if the ad- 
vantages to be gained more than 
compensate for the damages which 
you will have to pay for so doing 
under a legal judgment. The 
modern code of international mo- 
rality seems to be, that it is per- 
fectly legitimate to break a treaty, 
if you can do so without incurring 
the risks of war; and it is in ac- 
cordance with that code that the 
Russians are now acting in the 
matter of Batoum. 

The delays consequent upon the 
departure of his army from the 
Crimea, finally decided* Omer 
Pasha to undertake a campaign 
in the Transcaucasus, with Tiflis 
as an objective point. Meantime 
Mr Alison left us at Trebizond, 
to go back to Constantinople; and 
we returned in the Cyclops to 
Sukhum Kaleh, to start upon an 
expedition from that point into 
the interior, which had been de- 
cided upon, with the object of 
distributing proclamations, calling 
upon the inhabitants to rise and 
co-operate with their Mohammedan 
brethren, who were coming to free 
them from the Muscovite yoke. 
As, however, there were reasons 
why we could not start upon this 
mission until Omer Pasha arrived, 
and as the Commander-in-chief 
_ lingered so long at Batoum that our 
patience was becoming exhausted, 
Mr Longworth sent me back to that 
place in the Cyclops to discover 
the cause of the delay. In answer 
to my urgent representations that 
we were anxious, before the season 
for crossing the mountains closed, 
to start on our expedition, Omer 
Pasha insisted that there was no 
cause for hurry; that he intended 
to summon a great meeting of 
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+. 
Circassian chiefs at Sukhum 
Kaleh, and that he would then 
make arrangements for us all to 
start from Sujak Kaleh and go 
into the interior together, by way 


-of the plains to the north of the 


range. I represented that we 
should thus be exposed to Russian 
attack ; but he maintained that 
we could always retreat in case 
of necessity into the mountains 
on our right flank, and that he 
would arrange that the force 
should be large enough to resist 
any Cossack irregulars we were 
likely to meet. Meantime he de- 
sired me to return to Sukhum 
Kaleh and request Mr Longworth 
to come back to Batoum, and to 
stop on the way at a small place 
called Shefkatil, to meet there the 
Prince of Georgia’s brother, and 
endeavour to make terms with 
him, which should induce the 
Prince to declare himself in fa- 
vour of the Allies. On our way 
back we took provisions to the 
Turkish garrison at Redoute Ka- 
leh, which, I verily believe, would 
have starved to death had it not 
been for our opportune arrival. 
Mr Longworth at once responded 
to Omer Pasha’s appeal; but no 
Georgian prince was forthcoming 
at Shefkatil according to appoint- 
ment, though an extremely pictur- 
esque emissary arrived at Batoum 


‘shortly after we got there, and 


had a long and secret conference 
with Omer Pasha. I suspect, how- 
ever, that his master the Prince 
was not inclined to commit him- 
self definitely to the desertion of 
the Russians ; and as it is afterwards 
turned out, it was fortunate for 
him that he contented himself 
with temporising. At last we 
succeeded in dragging Omer Pasha 
out of Batoum, and took him 
with us to Sukhum on board the 
Cyclops. 

I had now performed the voyage 
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between Sukhum and Batoum 
six times, hammering away in a 
futile manner on the rim of the 
country I so ardently desired to 
penetrate, unable to get any posi- 
tive decision arrived at in regard 
to my mission, which was all the 
more aggravating, as it was con- 
stantly being talked of as a thing 
which, sooner or later, under some 
circumstances or other, either in 
company with Mr Longworth or 
alone, or with a strong force or 
a small escort, or by the moun- 
tains or by the plains, was to 
come off; but as week after week 
passed, it seemed further from be- 
ing accomplished than ever. At 
last, three days after our arrival 
at Sukhum Kaleh, Omer Pasha 
informed me that he wished to 
send me on a special mission from 
himself to the Naib. As, when 
its purport was explained to Mr 
Longworth, it received that gentle- 
man’s full concurrence, my spirits 
rose as they had never done be- 
fore. Ihad made all my prepa- 
rations, received, my instructions, 
and on the morning of my start 
was only waiting the arrival of 
the Turkish officer who was to 
accompany me, when he appeared 
with the depressing intelligence 
that Omer Pasha had changed his 
mind, and had given up the idea 
of sending the proposed mission, 
as news had reached him that the 
Naib was on his way from the in- 
terior to pay his respects in person 
to the Turkish generalissimo. 1 
thought the Fates were certainly 
against me, as I sadly ordered my 
horse back to the stable, and re- 
signed myself to the chapter of 
accidents. Omer Pasha had not 
been misinformed. The Naib ar- 
rived a few days after, and at the 
same time the Highflyer appeared, 
having on board the Duke of New- 
castle and Mr (now Lord) Cal- 
thorpe. Transports also came 
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pouring in “from the Crimea, dis- — 
gorging the army for which we 
had been so long waiting ; and the 
picturesque harbour of Sukhum, 
with its fort and village—which 
had been abandoned by its Rus- 
sian occupants when I first saw 
them, and was a spot of silent and 
deserted loveliness—was now a © 
scene of life and bustle, and for 
those whose fate obliged them to 
live on shore of no little dis- 
comfort. 

Omer Pasha received the Naib 
with every mark of respect and 
consideration. He was evidently a 
personage of great authority among 
the mountaineers, and was very 
proud of an expedition he had just 
made against the Russians in the 
province of Karachai, which he 
declared was a great success, but 
which some Karachai men, whom 
I afterwards saw, pronounced a 
failure. He was invested by the 
Commander-in-chief with Turkish 
official rank as Governor of the 
Western Caucasus, and in that” 
capacity could, I thought, have 
easily forwarded me in safety to 
Schamyl. Whether as a bigoted 
Moslem he had a prejudice against 
allowing me to penetrate where no 
foreigner had ever been before, or 
was jealous of any direct commu- 
nication with Schamyl, between 
whom and the outside world he 
was at the time the sole inter- 
mediary, I know not ; but he made 
objections to my proposed journey 
on the ground of the lateness of 
the season and the insecurity of 
the country, which neither Omer 
Pasha nor Mr Longworth used 
any arguments to overcome. Had 
they done so, I do not think he 
would have persisted in his opposi- 
tion ; indeed I have a strong sus- 
picion that Omer Pasha looked 
upon the mission with disfavour, 
believing, as did Mr Longworth, 
that it would be rendered unneces- 
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sary by a. successful advance on 
Tiflis, from which point Daghestan 
and its celebrated chieftain could 
be visited without difficulty by 
Mr Longworth himself, as well as 
by Turkish emissaries, none of 
whom were anxious to undertake 
the risks of a mission under pre- 
sent conditions. I was therefore 
finally compelled to reconcile my- 
self to the disappointment, and 
gladly accepted an invitation from 
the Duke of Newcastle to accom- 
pany him ona short trip into the 
interior. Our party was a large 
one, and consisted of his Grace, 
Mr Calthorpe, Captain Moore, Mr 
Simpson (the well-known 4nd 
popular artist of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News’), Mr Longworth, 
Mr Sandison, and myself. A small 
abandoned Russian post on the 
coast, called Vardan, was our start- 
ing-point, and the utterly un- 
known and unexplored Circassian 
province of Ubooch the scene of 
our wanderings. These lasted for 
a little more than a week, and led 
us high into the mountains through 
the most romantic scenery, and 
among a people as new and inter- 
esting to us as we must have been 
tothem. As, however, I published 
a record of our adventures and 
observations on that occasion in 
the pages of this Magazine, I will 
not allude to them further now. 
On our return to Sukhum Kaleh, 
we became the guests of Prince 
Michael of Abhasia—of which 
province Sukhum is the capital— 
who organised a grand shooting 
party at one of his country resi- 
dences in honour of the Duke, who 
afterwards returned to England, 
whilst I, finding all chance of 
diplomatic work of the kind I 
ambitioned at an end, for the pre- 
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sent at all events, attached myself 
to the Turkish army, with which 
there were then five English offi- 
cers, and especially to Colonel 
Ballard of the East India Com- 

y's service, who commanded 
two battalions of Rifles, and was 
an officer of signal capacity and 
merit. Under him I did some 
amateur soldiering, and devoted 
myself to chronicling the events 
of the campaign in the columns 
of the ‘ Times,’ afterwards repub- 
lished,'—a duty which seemed to 
me the more necessary, as there 
was no correspondent of any paper 
with the army throughout, and no 
public record would otherwise have 
existed of a military episode in the 
highest degree interesting at the 
time, and which, had it been suc- 
cessful, would have been pregnant 
with the most important political 
result. On my return to Con- 
stantinople I. received a reprimand 
from Lord Stratford for having 
imposed this task upon myself 
while engaged ina guast diplomatic 
capacity; but I represented that 
I considered this to have come to 
an end as soon as the diplomatic 
object which had brought me to 
Circassia, had become unattainable, 
and that as I was receiving no pay 
at the time, my pen was at my 
own disposal: at the same time 
I declined an offer which he kind- 
ly made me that I should remain 
at Constantinople as his private 
secretary. 

The chief incidents of the cam- 
paign were the battle of the In- 
gour ; the long and unaccountable 
delay at Sugdidi, the capital of 
Mingrelia, which followed it; and 
the disastrous retreat when the 
winter rains set in, and the news 
reached us of the fall of Kars. In 
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regard to the first, the ease with 
which we overcame the Russian 
army sent to oppose us, proved the 
facility with which we might have 
advanced on Tiflis, and rendered it 
all the more difficult to explain the 
delay of a fortnight which followed. 
Many years afterwards I met a 
priest of the Greek Church, who 
had been attached to the Russian 
army at the battle of Ingour, 
and I asked him whether there was 
anything to have prevented our 
immediate advance on Tiflis after 
that action; he replied, with a4 
significant smile— _ 

‘¢ Physically nothing.”’ 

Seeing that he had something 
more to say, I inquired to what 
cause he attributed our delay. 

‘* To the fact,”’ he replied, ‘‘ that 
our General—Mockransky—know- 
ing that he had not men enough to 
stop you, used money.”’ 

‘*What!’’ I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. ‘*Do you mean to say 
that Omer Pasha was bribed ?”’ 

‘* Heavily.”” He said, ‘‘ it was 
no secret amongst us at the time.’’ 

I give this story for what it is 
worth. It may be a gross libel; 
if it is not, it detracts seriously 
from the military capacity of the 
Commander-in-chief, whose skill as 
a general was always, to my un- 
professional mind, immensely over- 
rated, and whose character for hon- 
esty in his adopted country never 
stood very high. I had many op- 
portunities of seeing a good deal 
of Omer Pasha, who, I am bound 
to say, always treated me very 
kindly ; but with every desire to 
do so, I could not for many rea- 
sons retain the favourable impres- 
sion which my first interview with 
him produced upon me. The osten- 
sible reason for our inaction after 
the battle of the Ingour, was the 
necessity which had arisen | for 
changing our base from Sukham 
to Redoute Kaleh for commissariat 


and other transport. It was to 
this latter point that we ultimately 
retreated—not before the enemy, 
but the weather—losing a very 
large proportion of our force from 
fever and_ starvation, harassed 
night and day by Cossack irregu- 
lars, drenched to the skin by flood- 
ed rivers and unceasing torrents of 
rain, and compelled to endure pri- 
vations which, in my own case, 
brought on an illness that I thought 
at one time would abruptly termin- 
ate my record of them. As it was, 
I was hardly able, on the 22d of 
December—just four months after 
I had landed in the Crimea—to 
scramble on board a steamer bound 
for Trebizond ; and about the same 
day, between our rear-guard and 
some Cossack skirmishers, the last 
shot of the war was fired. 

I would say one word finally in 
regard to the peace which followed, 
and which, by its premature con- 
clusion, prevented the scene of our 
late campaign again becoming the 
theatre of hostile operations—this 
time to be undertaken by an Eng- 
lish army, supported by the Turk- 
ish contingent and Bashi-Bazouks 
which we had organised, and by a 
Turkish force of regulars co-oper- 
ating with us on the Kuban. This 
plan was abrur*!y put an end to 
by a peace which practically did 


nothing towards checking Russia’s* 


Asiatic policy. But even then she 
would have been powerless to re- 
sist the insertion of a clause which 
would have changed the whole 
course of events in the East since 
that period, and this was simply 
the refusal on the part of England 
to consent to the reoccupation by 
Russia of the nine or ten forts 
which we had taken from her, and 
which had been dismantled on the 
Eastern or Circassian shore of the 
Black Sea. 

When we consider that even 
when, by the Russian occupation 
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of the coast and the erection of 
these forts, the Caucasus had be- 
come a besieged mountain, its 
brave defenders, unable to obtain 
arms or ammunition from without 
except with the greatest difficulty, 
had successfully held Russia at 
bay for thirty years, it is evident 
that the final conquest of the 
country and its annexation to the 
empire would have been a work 
of enormously increased cost and 
labour—if, indeed, it could ever 
have been achieved—had the 
whole of its coast remained in 
the hands of the Circassians, and 
traffic with the outside world 
been thus unimpeded. With the 
Russians deprived of a Black Sea 
fleet, and their access to Circas- 
sia barred from the coast, which 
would thus have been open to 
all comers to supply the popula- 
tion with arms, volunteers, and 
material aid, the absorption of this 
wild and inaccessible mountain- 
range into the empire would have 
been a matter almost of impossi- 
bility; it would have remained a 
barrier permanently separating Rus- 
sia from her Transcaucasian prov- 
inces, and have protected Turkey 
from that campaign in 1878 which 
resulted in the annexation of Kars 
and Batoum, and is about shortly 
to culminate in the acquisition of 
Armenia and the ultimate exten- 
sion of the Russian frontier to 
the shores of the Mediterranean. . 

The neglect ot this simple pre- 
caution has entailed consequences 
which have had a predominant in- 
fluence on recent events in the 
East. The Russian Government, 
perceiving the narrow escape they 
had made from a termination of 
the war which would have check- 
mated their policy in Asiatic Tur- 
key, took the most stringent meas- 
ures, as soon aS peace was con- 
cluded, to repair the weak spot in 
their armour of national defence 
VOL, CXL.—NO. DCCCXLIX. 
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and aggression, by concentrating 
their whole energies upon the final 
subjugation of the Circassians. 
This, after some years of severe 
fighting, they succeeded in achiev- 
ing; and the Moslem highlanders, 
refusing to part with an independ- 
ence for which they had struggled 
so long and°so bravely, emigrated 
en masse into the dominions of 
the Sultan. 

The influx of about 200,000 
destitute strangers, of all ages and 
both sexes, was a severe strain 
upon a crippled treasury; and 
large numbers were settled in col- 
onies in Bulgaria and other parts- 
of the empire, there to shift for 
themselves as best they could. 
Lawless by nature, cattle-lifters 
by training and instinct, brave 
and inured to wars, they found 
themselves planted in a fertile 
country, surrounded by a race in 
close affinity with the one they 
most detested, speaking almost 
the same language, and professing 
the same abhorred religion. The 
Bulgarian atrocities followed, as a 
matter of course. One might as 
well have transplanted a penniless 
clan of Highlanders in the middle 
of the last century into Kent, and 
me Gye them to live peaceably 
with - their neighbours, as have 
colonised Circassians in the midst 
of Bulgarians and have expected 
fraternisation. 

The philanthropic British public, 
who a few years previously had 
held meetings of sympathy and 
collected funds for the relief of 
the poor expelled Circassians, now 
demanded vengeance against Tur- 
key for the atrocities committed 
by them upon the Bulgarians ; and 
the Russian army crossed the 
Danube to execute it, while the 
British public calmly looked on, 
and saw every object, to attain 
which they had expended so much 
blood and treasure in the Crimea 
k 
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twenty-four years before, ruthlessly 
sacrificed, and the treaty of 1856, 
which had resulted from it, torn up 
and scattered to the winds. We 
had already yielded the important 
clause prohibiting Russia from hav- 
ing a fleet on the Black Sea: we 
now, by the Treaty of Berlin, gave 
her back Bessarabia, permitted her 
to annex Kars, with the harbour 
of Batoum, and consented to the 
unlimited extension of her influence 
across the Danube. All this was 
due, in the first instance, to our 
having concluded the Crimean war 
without finishing the work to which 
we had set our hand, by means of 
a Transcaucasian campaign with a 
British army, with the Circassians 
as our allies; and in the second, 
to our having utterly ignored the 
strategical value and importance 
of the country they occupied, and 
to our having taken no steps at 
the conclusion of peace to secure 
ts independence. 


How little apprehended at the 
time were the circumstances con- 
nected with the fall of Kars,— 
which an ignorant public attribut- 
ed chiefly to neglect on the part 
of Lord Stratford,—and the effect 
which our Circassian policy was 
destined to produce upon subse- 
quent events in the East, may be 
gathered from the following letter 
from the Ambassador himself, dat- 
ed 30th April 1856, to whom I had 
sent a copy of my narrative of 
the campaign in which I had just 
been engaged, and who was as 
much disappointed at the sudden 
and inept conclusion of the war, 
as was everybody else who had 


the interest of their country at 
heart, and understood the position 
of affairs at the time. 


‘*T am greatly obliged to you,” 
he writes, ‘‘for thinking of me 
in the distribution of your Circas- 
sian volume. I accept the copy 
you have kindly sent me as a 
valuable testimony of your regard. 
I have been assailed with so much 
reckless self-seeking malignity, that 
the discernment of any disinter- 
ested witness having & just hold on 
public confidence is doubly precious 
to me. Many a false notion re- 
specting the fate of Kars and its 
neighbourhood remains ‘still to be 
dispelled ; but I rely with confi- 
dence on that sense of justice and 
love of truth which seldom fail 
our countrymen after allowing 
themselves the indulgence of a 
little temporary riot. We shall 
be delighted to see you again 
whenever you are tempted to 
explore these regions in a more 
complete manner. The restoration 
of peace gives so much uncertainty 
to our plans, that I can hardly 
venture to look forward beyond a 
month.—Yours very sincerely, 

‘¢ STRATFORD DE R.”’ 


To judge by the foreign policy 
of England during the last decade, 
whatever may be ‘‘the sense of 
justice and love of truth’ of our 
countrymen, their ignorance of po- 
Ktical conditions abroad, especially 
in the East, and of their effect 
upon British interests, remains 
unchanged. 
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‘¢ Wuy he doesn’t come back, I 
don’t know; and what has hap- 
pened to him, I can’t say,” aid 
Celestina, stopping her noisy spin- 
ning-wheel, and quickly seizing her 
knitting, which was stuck on the 
window-ledge within reach. 

‘¢ Where was he coming from ?”’ 
asked the priest, seating himself 
on the stone bench near the door, 
and gathering the skirts of his 
gown over his knee to save’ them 
from the dust. 

‘‘How can I say? Somewhere 
north, no doubt. This beastly 
Government has but one idea in 
its crazy head—to turn all things 
upside down. So the hot-blooded 
Abruzzese serve in Piemonte to 
cool down in the snow, and the 
frozen-hearted Savoiardi are posted 
here to learn how to simmer, and 
rejoice that these great forests, 
these plains, these rivers, these 
sunsets are theirs now, right 
through from France to the sea !”’ 

‘* Pasienza !”’ said Don Angelo, 
in a comfortable voice, half amused 
at Celestina’s volubility. 

‘‘ Pasienza!’’ said she, again, with 
a sharp look of scorn in her bright 
black eyes, as she glanced from 
her needles to the priest’s face, 

and then stepped back, so as con- 
veniently to look at him from 
head to foot, as if he were a target 
and she wanted to shoot home. 
‘Do you know what that blessed 
‘paszienza’ has done for Italy? It 
has furrowed the plains, the moun- 


tains, the by-ways with little 
mounds! It has sown a crop of 
living men! Do you know that? 


—and who’s to say that my boy is 
not amongst them ?”’ 

‘‘T thought you expected him 
home—that his time was up?”’ 
‘What of that? Expecting is 
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not having! Did Teresa get her 
boy when his time was up, and 
the bed shaken for him, and his 
shoes ready, and the very polenta 
made? Have you forgotten that, 
padre mio? Why, twas you your- 
self that came over this very ‘hill 
to say, ‘ They have brought your 
boy.’ Where? Home?—No; to 
the Campo Santo! You may see 
him—kiss him—and thank God 
that St Michael has crowned him 
with a laurel, and has a brave 
soldier in heaven; and for you, 
pasienzsa / and salt tears to flavour 
your minestra.”’ 

‘* But, my good Celestina 
began Don Angelo. 

‘“No, no—don’t! No ‘ pasiensza’ 
for me,’’ said. Celestina, knitting 
fast, and shaking her head vigor- 
ously, as if not only to warn the 
gentleman not to try her too far, 
but also to shake back the ugly 
presentiment that distressed her. 

*¢ You might as wisely say ‘no 
bread for me, my friend,’ said the 
priest, undaunted; ‘‘ for patience 
is the sustainer of the soul. Yes, 
it is the divine gift that supports 
life; but to my mind came the 
recollection of another of your 
neighbours, Marietta, who now 
is at St Savino. Night and day 
that woman wept. I almost 
dreaded looking down the church 
lest I should see that desolate 
woman kneeling by the altar of 
the Addolorata. Poor soul, how she 
suffered! But she had reason, for 
they were troublous times. Gaeta 
was closed, no one could leave, and 
her son, Avorio, was within the 
gates. The candles that woman 


” 





burned, and the tears she shed! 
—till one day I came down from the 
altar-steps and said to her— 

“¢ ¢ Weeping still ?’ 
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‘*« What reason have I for any- 
thing else?’ said she. 

‘«¢What reason have you to 
pray, and burn candles, whilst 
you smother the sound of your 
own voice, and put out your flame 
by your unbelieving lamentations 
and despairing tears ?’ 

‘*Then she looked up. ‘ But,’ 
said she, ‘have you not told us 
ever to pray, and burn lights while 
we pray, when a great grief assails 
us ?” 

‘*¢ Assuredly I have,’ said I; 
‘and did I never tell you to ex- 
pect some answer to your prayer? 
You pray as if you thought the 
heavenly Father were either deaf 
or unjust. You act as if you con- 
sidered yourself more tender, and 
even more powerful, than the All- 
Wise !’ 

*««T?’ said she, the tears drying 
on her cheek, so hot did the flame 
of self-accusation burn in _ her 
heart. 

*«* Ves,’ said I; ‘you’ Who 
holds the balance of life and death ? 
Who metes out pain and ease? 
Who gives plenty, and permits 
want! How is it that amidst 
abundance the richest prince per- 
chance has a tiny flaw in his 
throat or his tongue, and dies 
starved ; whilst the poor starve- 
ling of a shepherd boy or a child, 
cast out on the highway, without 
a centesimo in his pocket, or an 
art to his hand, finds plenty in the 
leaves that grow wild, and the 
spring that sparkles down the 
mountain-side ?’ 

«© «Tt is the will of God !’ said 
Marietta, in a whisper; but she 
bent her eyes on the ground. 

*« Tt is the will of God ; and you 
—you, a poor woman, whose love, 
even, is small enough to be ab- 
sorbed by one boy; you, who are 
helpless and weak—you grieve be- 
cause that boy is out of your sight, 
as if your hand could hold him to 
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life, if, whilst he even lay in your 
arms, it pleased God to whisper 
the message, ‘‘ Come away !’’’ 

‘‘Then she saw that she was 
wrong, and was comforted; but 
it was a trying time for her; yet 
she prayed on, without tears. 
She trusted, and what happened? 
Why, one fine day, when the first 
oranges from Gaeta were being 
distributed, a voice behind her 
said— 

‘¢ ¢ BE, mamma mia / and is there 
not one for me ?’ 

‘¢ I¢ was Avorio himself.” 

‘¢T recollect,’’ said Celestina; 
‘¢for Iwas there too. I remem- 
ber it all; and how they went 
away, and what grand votive 
candles they presented to the 
altar,’’ added the woman, with a 
keen glance at the priest’s undis- 
turbed countenance, as he leaned 
on his umbrella, and looked away 
to the mountain, where the sun 
was sinking, and a gentle cloudy 
mist rising like a veil to hide the 
sharp peaks, and spread the golden 
light with uncertain wavering ca- 
dence from earth to heaven. 

"«¢ Yes; she was very thankful,” 
said Don Angelo, ‘‘ and had reason 
to be; for the anxiety had been 
severe, and the suffering too. 
Italy is free now, from sea to sea ; 
from sea to mountain man can 
pass in safety. And your Carmine 
will be here in a few days, to laugh 
at your gloomy thoughts.”’ 

‘¢ Pray God he may !”’ said Cel- 
estina, crossing herself, as if to 
register or set seal to her prayer. 
«¢ But now I will tell you what is 
most inmymind. My Carmine was 
so strong, had such a chest, such a 
voice, such muscles, such straight 
limbs, that he was drafted at once 
to the sharpshooters (dersaglier) ; 
and you know, Don Angelo,’’ said 
Celestina, coming near the priest, 
and stopping her knitting, that 
she might impress her words upon 
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him—‘‘ you know it is the most 
wicked regiment of all that wicked 
king’s army. ‘Straight to death!’ 
is the word they hold ;.and I tell 
you my boy may, after all, come 
home worn out, to die !’’ 

“It is. the smartest regiment,”’ 
said the priest ; ‘‘ if they have hard 
work, they have also strength to 
do it. It is sad,’’ headded, ‘‘ how 
little you care for what we say, 
Sunday after Sunday. Think of 
the birds, of the flowers, and of 
the loving care that provides for 
all!’ 

‘* Diamine! what you say is 
right; and’ it is what I say too. 
It is not on the mountain, nor in 
the wilderness, that I fear evil; 
it is the hard work, and the men, 
isch 

‘« What, then, do you say of that 
foundling?’”’ said Don Angelo, as 
a small boy came in sight, up the 
rough pathway, bending beneath a 
load of sticks which he had col- 
lected for firewood. 

‘¢He!”’ said Celestina, ‘‘ what is 
there to say of him? He is under 
my care.”’ 

‘‘] know that; but is he not to 
be pitied ?”’ 

‘‘And why should he be?”’ said 
Celestina. ‘‘Does he not have his 
minestra with the rest, his corner 
to sleep in, and his clothes 
(cenct ) ?” 5 

‘‘And his mother to kiss 
him,—his brothers and sisters to 
share with him? —Eh?’’ said 
Don Angelo, a grave smile on his 
broad, good-humoured face. 
has never had a mother to think 
about him. You, as a stranger, 
have done your duty. God has 
so ordered the world, that there 
is a place in it for everything that 
has the gift of life; and whether 
it is in ‘cities or on mountains, 
His angels are ever near to protect 
body and soul! You do not love 
that boy as you do your own Zi 
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Ricciotto had come near by this 
time, and had heard the last few 
words that the priest had said. 
He was quite a small boy, about 
nine years old, slight, but tall of 
his age, with very fair hair, a 
tanned skin, dark eyes, and a 
mouth which trembled - between 
laughing and despair. He had on 
a much-patched cotton shirt that 
had once been blue, and trousers 
that reached just a little below 
the knee, and were kept up by a 
piece of string. Even the string 
was in pieces, for he was far too 
poor to possess a cord long enough 
to reach across his shoulders with- 
out many joins; and he had but 
three buttons on his trousers— 
that on the waistband, another on 
one side in front, the third on the 
other side behind—so the string 
cut his body diagonally in two. 
He was not handsome, but he 
looked as if gentle blood ran in 
his veins ; for the questioning look 
with which he went-about seemed 
an involuntary comparison between 
his instincts and his experience— 
as though he were conscious of be- 
longing to a better sphere in life, 
and yet could find no argument 
to justify his discontent with the 
only kind of existence that he had 
ever known. 

‘* Well,’’ said Don Angelo, as the 
boy came nearer and _ threw 
down «the wood, and then leaned 
back against the wall of the cot- 
tage to rest, fanning himself with 
the broad, coarse, thin straw hat, 
which had fallen off his head as 
he threw down his burden—‘‘ one 
reason I came up here to-night 
was to ask you about Grazuccia ; 
for it goes to my heart to hear the 
whining cry of her poor dog. In- 
deed I questioned myself whether 
I should give the poor beast an 
alms from the poor-box, so famished 
is she: yet there is no one near to 
feed it.”’ 
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‘‘Where, then, is Grazuccia?’”’ 
said Celestina, quite eager to know, 
and soft in her manner from for- 
getting herself for the moment. 

‘Who knows?” said Don An- 
gelo. 

‘IT saw her a week ago,” said 
Ricciotto. 

**So did I,’ said the priest. 
‘But the house has now been 
quite closed these five days. She 
must have meant to come back, 
you know, for they are fond of 
that poor beast; yet there she is 
shut up. Looking over the wall 
one can see her plate empty, her 
water gone, and, by this time, her 
patience almost gone too.”’ 

‘*Perhaps Grazuccia has had 
news of Ludovico?’”’ said Celes- 
tina; ‘* but 
Nina—— ?”’ 

‘‘Ettore is with the grand- 
mother; Ninetta has gone with 
her mother. I went to see the 
poor old monna, and she knows 
nothing about it. She could only 
Jament over Ludovico’s ways ; and 
it ¢s hard for her to have to suffer, 
when he might give her ease and 
comfort, and let her end her days 
in peace.”’ 

‘« His business has gone to ruin,” 
said Celestina. 

‘‘ For the time, yes,’’ said the 
priest. ‘I said so to the Sindaco. 
I said, ‘Leave him alone, and he 
will be safe enough;’ but no.” 
Don Angelo got up, and took his 
umbrella, preparing to start for his 
walk back to the city. ‘‘ Diana 
frightens the boys,” he - said. 
‘«This morning Cesare and Tom- 
masino both tried to get over the 
wall to her, but she wouldn’t let 
them. So you know nothing of 
Grazuccia? Well, well, I am 
sorry. Good night!’ 

Celestina walked a few steps 
down the road to bid the priest 
“‘good night,’ and show her re- 
spect for him, and also ask him to 


then Ettore and 
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remember her boy and his perils 
when he was praying at the altar; 
and he bowed his assent gravely, 
with his mind far away, as if he 
were following the flight of a bird, 
not knowing exactly why it should 
be in so lonely a place. He was, 
in truth, thinking of Ricciotto; 
for the boy had something in his 
face that appealed to him for sym- 
pathy. Yet he accepted the charge 
to pray for Carmine, and would 
remember it surely; for was he 
not accustomed each day to offer 
prayers for his people—prayers 
of intentions—so strangely varied, 
that the compound of bitter and 
sweet, of which incense is made, 
was indeed a type of the petitions 
and thanksgiving he carried in his 
heart to God ? 

He had not got very far, when 
a turn in the pathway brought him 
to a small corner, where a low wall 
gave the boundary to a fodere, and 
tempted people to stop and look 
down into the plain beyond. 
There were three trees there.. 
Against the centre one a figure 
was leaning, staring up into the 
sky, and the last sunbeam sent a 
greeting to the wistful eyes, and 2 
blessing to the weary brow. 

Don Angelo did not see him till 
he was close upon him. Then he 
was startled. 

._ “* Per Bacco /” said he, leaping 
clean back into paganism in his 
surprise. 

‘¢ Eh !” said the lad, slipping off 
the wall, and standing before him. 
It was Ricciotto. 

‘*How did you get there? I 
thought 1 had left you at home !” 

‘*No; I thought I would come 
and get Diana some water. I’m 
not afraid of dogs; dogs know 
me!” 

‘«But Celestina — perhaps she 
will want you ?”’ 

‘Celestina can scold Petruccio 
instead of me for ten minutes ; 
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it will do as well, and he don’t 
mind a bit,’’ said Ricciotto. 

‘Well,’ said Don Angelo, ‘¢ it 
is a work of true charity to feed 
that poor beast. Celestina herself 
has a kind heart; she will not 
mind, when she knows. But are 
you sure that you are not afraid ?”’ 

‘¢ Afraid !’’ said Ricciotto, with 
an emphasis that inferred he did 
not know the feeling of fear. 

The way was rather steep. Don 
Angelo walked on in silence, mind- 
ing his steps; for a great many 
loose stones were about, and were 
apt to roll from beneath the feet. 
The fire-flies began to show out 
brilliantly, and the glow-worms 
held their steady lamps to light 
the grass-covered homes of the 
fairies. The evening breeze at in- 
tervals brought the booming of the 
‘great bells of the cathedral in the 
city, miles away. Night was float- 
ing quickly to the mountains, 


making distance unseen, unfelt— 


heaven everywhere close—the dear 
stars shining just over the head 
of whoever looked lovingly up to 
greet them. 

‘¢ And what were you thinking, 
my son?”’ said Don Angelo, when 
more level ground and a broader 
path made walking easier, and they 
got side by side. 

‘¢T don’t know,”’ said Ricciotto. 

‘IT mean, when I came up, and 
you were looking at the mountains 
and the sky ?”’ 

«¢7]___”” Ricciotto flushed ; but 
he did not like to tell a lie, so he 
said, ‘‘I was wondering whether 
you could tell me if the devil can 
see the angels on the mountain- 
tops ?”’ 

‘‘Why on the mountain-tops 
more than in the city or the 
village ?”’ 

‘« Well,” said Ricciotto, coming 
confidentially near the priest, as if 
sure he could not be angry with 
any one who was sheltering beneath 
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his shadow, and looking up into 
his face with great earnestness 
‘‘you said to-night, that up the 
mountains men were safe; that 
God gave life to the stray folks 
when rich people lost it: and I 
was wondering whether it was see- 
ing the angels on the mountain 
that made the devil say to Wostro 
Signore (as the Catechism has it), 
‘ Cast thyself down, for the angels 
will hold thee up.’ Were they good 
angels or bad angels round about 
him ?” 

Don: Angelo looked down into 

the boy’s face, and read the sim- 
plicity of his innocent soul. So, 
calmly ignoring all theological dis- 
cussion, he said, gently— 
‘¢ Around our blessed Lord none 
but good angels dared ever wait ; 
and on the mountains, where men 
are heart-broken and desolate, or 
little children lost and tired, they 
are good angels, who wait and 
listen for their prayers, and whis- 
per good, courageous thoughts to 
them.” 

‘¢ That is well,’’ said Ricciotto, 
with a deep sigh. ‘I often think, 
in the evening, that the angels are 
out in great chariots and visit the 
mountains.”’ 

‘¢Maybe,’”’ said Don Angelo. 
‘We none of us know where the 
angels may not be. Of one thing 


"you may rest assured—there is no 


place where a mortal man can go 
that an angel cannot come.” 

‘¢ Ah!’’ said Ricciotto, and he 
sighed again. 

They then walked on till they 
came to the town, which began 
with a church and a few straggling 
cottages, and a bridge over a swift 
small river, and then a forge, a 
wheelwright’s a caffé, and a few 
shops. Then a house by itself, 
with a walled garden, made a 
forked division in the road. It 
was an important-looking shop, 
modern in design and arrangement : 
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porcelain pavement in front of 
the doorway; and over the great 
shutters (that were barred like a 
gate in front of the window), a 
board was elaborately painted, with 
the inscription Ludovico Santini. 
It was a library and printing-house, 
and a place of general resort. 
Large maps were in the window 
(you could see them between the 
bars), and prints of celebrated 
men—in one window was the 
king, in the other Garibaldi—and 
extracts from newspapers were 
gummed against the glass. 

In these the sin and position of 
Santini stood declared. He _ be- 
longed to the extreme party, and 
edited a paper to put forward his 
own views of what united Italy 
should be. In other words, he, in 
this dead-alive city amongst the 
hills, had become so dried up by 
the sameness of life, that a breath 
from the flying cloud of sighs for 
liberty had awakened him to flame. 
He was passionately affectionate, 
generous, and self-sacrificing, there- 
fore sensitive to the cost of the 
reformation now supposed to be 
attained, keeping ever before him 
a remembrance of the men who 
had died to gain Italian liberty. 
So he watched with jealous eyes 
every action of the Government 
that seemed to infringe the pure 
ideal of freedom and justice, or 
enrich the army or Court favour- 
ites at the expense of the people 
and the Church. 

‘« The King should be the father 
of his people—the. Pope the real 
head of the Church !”’ hecried aloud. 
‘« Why, then, should the people be 
taxed—and taxed—till they dread 
labour, knowing that the more 
they earn the more will be forced 
from them? What for? To sup- 
port justice? to help and protect 
the people?—No! to enable the 
Court to shine with greater lustre ; 
to use their costly army in foreign 


wars—wars entered on for greed, 
or show, or to drown the cries of 
suffering Italians at home! And 
why should the churches be robbed 
of beauty? the Church of the 
power of doing good? and the 
State (usurping universal power) 
light her candle at the holy altar? 
that candle made of wax extorted 
from all! our own sons called on 
to shoot us down if we would pro- 
tect our own homes, or keep more 
than a crust for ourselves—and 
that crust only left that sufficient 
life may be maintained to enable 
us to grow grain to pay the king’s 
taxes—the eternal, crushing, ever- 
growing taxes !”’ 

The Sindaco and all the men in 
the town knew that what he said 
was true, and sighed silently at 
the unsatisfactory nature of the 
new order of things. ‘‘ But,’’ said 
they to each other, consolingly, 
‘¢ all change brings some injustice 
with it; in time, all will be right!” 
Nevertheless, they all felt the exces- 
sive taxes keenly, were grieved at 
having to enforce the hard laws that 
pressed on the wretched poor, and 
respected Ludovico’s courage in 
making a protest against them ; till 
he went a step too far, and coun- 
tenanced an assault on the Gov- 
ernment-guarded mill. 

Then, for their own sakes, they 
looked grave, protested loudly 
against him, and ordered his arrest. 

Every one liked him. Who 
could look into his honest bronzed 
face, and not admire, ay, love 
him? He had devotion in him, 
faithfulness, originality, impetuous 
anticipation of consequences, and 
courage to endure to death for the 
sake of a noble ideal. His elo- 
quence came straight from his soul, 
without rousing in him the faint- 
est consciousness of its own force 
and beauty; quickening the heart- 
throbs, raising men’s thoughts and 
hopes to a higher ideal of life, 
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where each should work with care 
_and thought for others, as well 
_as for himself—not as now, for 
himself alone. Where, in short 
Love, Truth, and Justice should 
happily and triumphantly reign, 
in place of Selfishness, Falsehood, 
and Tyranny. 

Hence, when he disappeared, a 
loss was felt by all—a void which 
no one even attempted to fill. The 
shutters were put up, the wife and 
children lived in the cottage in the 
garden, and no one asked where 
he was gone. 

The Sindaco was too wise a man 
to spoil the peace of the community 
by interfering (if he could help it) 
with so valuable an ally as this 
Ludovico was in all schemes for 
the advancement of education and 
civilisation, and was thankful when 
he heard that he could not be 
found, and took care not to look 
for him. 

As Don Angelo and Ricciotto 
passed slowly by the garden wall 
behind the shop, the dog whined. 
It was an attempt at a bark, but 
the poor creature was too thirsty 
to have much voice. 

‘‘ Diana! ’’ said Ricciotto, in his 
clear young voice—‘‘ Diana! dost 
thou hear us coming to give thee 
water ?”’ 

‘«She will not let thee get near 
her.’’ said Donna Anna, from her 
window just opposite. 

Ricciotto said no more, but 
clambered up the wall, his bare 
feet enabling him to cling to small 
projections of the roughly-hewn 
stone of which it was built. In 
another moment he was over. 
Diana left off whining and _bark- 
ing as he came near her, and 
offered to touch her head. Her 
poor tongue was too dry to allow 
her to lick his face or hands, 
though she admitted him to the 
mystic circle of friendship, and 

seemed to be questioning whether 
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it was her master or Ninetta 
who had sent her comfort in her 
need. She watched the unfasten- 
ing of the chain which held the 
bucket over the well, and she lis- 
tened with intelligent patience to 
the clanking and unrolling of the 
chain; only, when the splash of 
the water first bubbling into the 
pail was heard, she could no longer 
restrain herself, and whined a long 
whine, her head between her two 
outstretched paws, she herself 
standing at the utmost length of 
her chain, full of expectation, and 
hope and confidence too. Her cry 
was rather a protest as to what she 
had suffered than an appeal for 
present help, and Ricciotto was 
full of sympathy with her, and did 
not make her wait even to pour 
out the water, but held the round- 
bottomed, helmet-shaped vessel, 
that would not stand of itself on 
the ground, so low that the poor 
beast could put her whole nose 
into it, and even spilt it over on her 
paws and chest in her eagerness to 
drink and delight in the cooling 
plenty. 

Don Angelo and Donna Anna 
talked and watched, and decided 
that it was cruel to shut up the 
dog—cruel to chain her so close— 
cruel to leave her without water 
and food, and out in the sun, or 
where the sun could shine down 
so hotly on the kennel for so many 
hours each day. Then the good 
woman sent down some pieces for 
her, and called out warnings, and 
told how both men and boys had 
tried to come over to her, and had 
not ventured, because she barked’so 
violently. It was ten minutes or 
more before all things were settled 
to Don Angelo’s satisfaction, and 
he went on to his home, leaving 
Ricciotto to run across fields and 
climb .walls, so as to get home 
quickly. 

Before he got there, he met 
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Petruccio coming to look for him, 
and crying. He was of the true 
contadino type — rather a pretty 
boy of ten years, very dark and 
saucy-looking, and now angry with 
both his mother and Ricciotto. 

Ricciotto said not a word in self- 
defence, nor of excuse. Celestina 
met him at the door with her baby 
in her arms, scolded him, and sent 
him to bed without his supper. It 
would have been against her con- 
science to strike a child of the 
Blessed Madonna, as foundlings 
are called; but hard words and 
deprivation of food (to a reason- 
able degree) were all right enough ; 
and the boys once up in the loft to 
curl together, and sleep, she con- 
soled herself for her anxiety about 
Carmine, and her worry at Ric- 
ciotto’s absence, by telling her 
rosary over again, for the sake of 
her wandering soldier son. 

Ricciotto soon slept, and also 
soon awoke; and he lay watching 
the stars till they faded, and the 
light till it grew high enough to 
embrace the tops of both the 
mountains, and sent a broad streak 
across the plain between the two; 
and all this time he was thinking 
of putting Don Angelo’s words to 
a practical test, and wandering 
away from men, to the wild moun- 
tain-tops. No scolding or un- 
kindness would be within reach, 
though without a doubt God’s 
angels would be waiting and watch- 
ing. 

In going to bed, undressing was 
scarcely known to him, and so 
getting up was without the embar- 
rassment 6f washing or putting on 
clothes. When the moment ar- 
rived for Giuseppe (Celestina’s 
husband) to rise and go to his 
mules and oxen, Ricciotto rose too, 
and following him, left the cottage, 
without so much as a question from 
any one as to what he was going 
to do, ' 
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He ran quickly down the moun- 
tain to the town, where, as yet, no 
one was stirring; again climbed 
the wall of Ludovico’s garden, 
where Diana watched, and, sniffing 
at him in a friendly way, allowed 
him to come to her. He unchained 
her, and called her to follow him. 

‘¢Come!”’ said he; but Diana 
stood her ground. 

‘¢Come !’’ said he again; ‘‘come 
with me!’’ Still the poor brute 
only licked his hands and wavered, 
not quite understanding. ‘‘Come!”” 
said Ricciotto again, looking down 
into her brown eyes. ‘‘I am going 
to the mountains. Where is Ludo- 
vico ?—and Ninetta?’’ 

This was enough. The dog had 
the idea. Ricciotto had often 
brought fodder for the mule, and, 
being fond of dogs, was well known 
to her. She knew the sound of 
her master’s name, up she jumped, 
got to the top of the wall as quickly 
as the boy did; then she looked to 
the right and left, saw no master, 
no Ninetta—stared into Ricciotto’s 
face, and went back again. Faith- 
fulness conquered. 

Ricciotto called again. The dog 
wagged her tail and showed her 
tongue between her teeth, as if she 
would express an _ interrogation, 
and protest ; but she did not move. 
Unchained he left her regretfully, 
and began his walk to the moun- 
tains on the opposite side of the 
plain to his home. 

It was a set purpose that led 
him there. The mountains on 
which he lived had little or no 
mystery about them; it was on 
those tacing him that he had seen 
the cloud-chariots careering in 
grand procession ; golden pink sky 
behind, a shadowy indication of 
the golden-gated city from which 
the angels had come in their soft- 
flowing white robes. 

The birds were beginning to 
wake, and there was a strange 
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noise in the air of the insects, as 
they began their short existence ; 
and more mysterious still was a 
soft sound which seemed to come 
from the flowers, as if they were 
preakfasting on the sweet dew that 
filled their dainty cups, and whis- 

red toeach other and the wind 
their thankful content. 

The shoeless feet passed on, 
crushing no pretty thing, and un- 
hurt by any pointed hard one. 
Rough usage and simple training 
had given the _ gentle-hearted, 
sensitive-souled boy a useful, obedi- 
ent body, requiring only the barest 
necessaries in food and sleep to 
maintain it; and so little accus- 
tomed was it to be thought of, or 
in any way considered, that a great 
amount of fatigue and pain was 
endured by it patiently, without 
calling forth any sympathy from 
his higher consciousness. He had 
from the earliest been forced to 
give his whole attention to what- 
ever duty he was told to do, and so 
had never had time to think of 
himself, either as to whether it 
pleased him, or as to how he was 
doing it. Unconsciously he obeyed 
the command, ‘‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ;”’ and want of human affec- 
tion accounted for his never having 
thought of loving even himself, 
except instinctively. 

Once on the road, the way 
seemed easy, and the fact that it 
was a mountain was not apparent. 

Orchards and fields were on either 
side of him; then tracts of dry 
ground and hard rock; then cot- 
tages, with gardens; and on again, 
olive-planted fields and vineyards. 
He had walked miles before what 
‘ most people would call ‘‘day- 
‘break,”” and had found a long 
solitary path at the edge of a pine- 
covered slope, that seemed to pro- 
mise a way to the uninhabited 
districts, before the sharp angular 
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rock overhead sent back a broken 
trembling echo of the bell that 
announced the second Mass. All 
the time his mind was occupied 
with alternate questions as to 
Celestina’s scoldings, and his life 
with her, and what Don Angelo 
had said—‘‘ That the wild fruits 
and leaves, the field-salad and run- 
ning stream, gave plenty to those 
who could get it with thankfulness. 
That no place was too solitary to 
be beyond the reach of God and of 
His angels.”’ 

A lark rose from the ground, 
and soared, singing. The boy 
watched it and smiled. In the 
stillness there was fresh life— 
trusting, strong. He went higher, 
the road getting steep and rough, 
till he came to a tract where 
rabbits and lizards rejoiced in the 
sunshine, and lay still or ran with 
swift delight from stone to corner, 
and back again to their secret 
homes. Ricciotto was rather tired 
now, and wondered where the path 
would lead. It seemed, in fact, to 
be almost lost ; yet it could scarce- 
ly be lost, for, just in one of the 
loneliest stretches, where the near 
landscape was hard and cold-look- 
ing, being closed in by the second 
ridge of hills which lapped it close 
and changed the valley into an 
angular gully—just in this lonely 
a 1d seemingly God-forsaken stretch, 
where scarcely a lizard or beetle 
or even worm could be found, 2 
man lay fast asleep. 

Ricciotto came near, and looked 
at him—and was immediately 
aware that a pair of keen eyes 
were fixed upon him; but they 
were the eyes of his dog. 

The fellow himself was villanous 
enough in all appearance to be 
forsaken, not only by other men, 
but by. himself; and seemed to 
have chosen this cold corner of 
creation by an instinctive acknow- 
ledgment that even this was too 
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good for him. Yet he was only a 
countryman on his way home, and 
tired, resting ; but his countenance, 
even in sleep, was repulsive. At 
his side was a stick with a sharp 
steel point, ready to kill a wolf if 
he met one, or a man if need be. 

The dog growled. The man 
roused himself, and, scarcely awake, 
summoned the strongest feeling of 
his character into activity. He 
gave a lunge at the dog with his 
fist, and muttered a curse at. him. 

The dog moved forward, with 
steady eyes measuring Ricciotto, 
and weighing his intentions, then 
settled not to attack but simply to 
guard his sleeping owner. . Ugly 
as the half-starved brute was, with 
its wolf-shaped head and long side 
teeth, there was something pathetic 
in its forbearance to both master 
and stranger. 

Ricciotto stood a moment, look- 
ing at the man, then prudently 
passed on; the dog settling down 
again to sleep at his master’s feet, 
vigilant and patient as the stone 
dogs on the sepulchres of dead 
knights, awaiting the resurrection 
ofthe just. Poor brute ! he await- 
edan awakening of a very oppo- 
site character, and might well be 
thankful it was not an eternal 
doom. 

As Ricciotto reached a corner, 
he heard a bell, not a great boom- 
ing bell of a city church, but the 
tiny clamour of a_ treble-voiced 
bell, beating fast. Probably of 
some private chapel, or small 
church, built by the devoted exer- 
tion of some solitary priest for an 
outlying hamlet, just to keep the 
people in mind of the mystical spir- 
itual presence of the Creator of all 
the material wonders around them ; 
or else a votive thank-offering—the 
feeble voice of a human heart, caill- 
ing the very mountains to bear 
witness to the gratitude that some 
great mercy had called forth, and 
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had thus been demonstrated. Ric- 
ciotto looked round, and up and 
down, and still saw nothing, but 
walking on, found that about a 
mile of narrow rough pathway 
brought him to a point from which 
he could see that he had been 
walking by the walls of a great 
villa, more like a castle than a 
villa; and looking into a piazza in 
a level corner of the mountain-side 
below, he could see a village, with 
a small church standing at the 
end, as if it would beseech that no 
evil thing might pass that way: 

‘Everywhere, the world!” 
thought Ricciotto. 

He sat down, not only to rest, 
but also to think where that 
mountain-path could be which 
would lead him to the fair place 
he had imagined, away from scold- 
ing voices and hard words, and 
within reach of the chariots of 
angels. 

While he sat on the broken bit 
of wall that protected the corner 
of the rock, looking down, he saw 
asmall procession passing along— 
four little boys carrying a dara, 
in which he knew a dead child 
must be, for a priest was leading 
he way, with another small boy 
at his side carrying a small cross 
and lantern. Then he knew why 
the bell had rung so fast. 

Ricciotto felt no regret, no 
grief, but a very decided repulsion. 
He got up and turned away. 

It was not a village, where men 
lived and little children died, that 
he wanted. He wanted some wild 
place. He must have come the 
wrong way, for the pathway led 
down, down, to the plain; and the 
mountains ranged themselves apart 
looking over the valley—looking 
over the whole world, it seemed— 
here and there holding up a great 
tree, asa giant might hold up 4 
small child to peep over the heads 
of the crowd. 
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Far overhead he could see a 
k, near the sun. It was no 
lark. So far off as that a lark 
would have been lost. It came 
lower, and swooped with long 
lar curves, ever nearing the 
mountain, and then rising again. 
Ricciotto was too much of a village 
boy to know much about it. He 
watched it with some curiosity. 
It was an eagle; but eagles seldom 
came near the inhabited hills, and 
he had never noticed one before. 
It was now attracted by some 
goats and kids, on the point that 
towered high, with a divided crag 
at the top, and a ravine in its 
side. Years ago this rock had 
been quarried and deserted, the 
quality of the stone not compen- 
sating for the immense labour of 
taking it to market. 

It looked quite close, but it was 
not easy to get at, for the moun- 
tain-paths are difficult to thread— 
and, in fact, the hills themselves 
are not easy to count in regular 
sequence, the plain road often 
leading to the second before what 
had seemed the first could be 
reached. Ricciotto had made this 
mistake; he had walked many 
miles, and arrived at a hill farther 
from his home than that over 
which the eagle hovered in search 
of prey—only he should have ap- 
proached it by a different road. 

Now he must skirt the smaller 
lower hill, which bore the senti- 
mental name of the Wounded 
Dove. In truth, it was not un- 
like a dove with its head thrown 
back to plume the wing that 
drooped: at its side; and when 
the sun sank behind it, it stood 
out like a solemn heavenly grey 
dove, resting after its flight through 
the world to find a spot where it 
might brood in peace, and lament 
over the sadness that it met on 
every hand. 

It was a good thing for the boy 
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that he had strayed, for he thus 
came across a fig-tree, and a man 
in it gathering figs. 

‘*Where do you come from?’’ 
said he. 

‘¢ Across there,’’ said Ricciotto, 
pointing back, which satisfied the 
man, though it would have seemed 
vague to some. 

‘* Who’s your father ?”’ said he. 

‘¢ Have none,”’ said Ricciotto. 

‘* Dei Innocenti ?’’ said the man. 

Ricciotto nodded his head 
gravely. 

‘¢Eh!” said the man, stretching 
out alot of figs tohim. ‘* Child 
of the Madonna!” said he, in a 
whisper to himself. Thus the ap- 
pearance of that stray waif gave 
him an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the three great virtues— 
faith, hope, and charity—and also 
of sending a prayer to heaven by 
a little outcast child; and Ric- 
ciotto had his courage revived. 

It was a great walk on. Of 
course he had to go down the hill, 
through several dorghetti, and pass 
on to the side of the Wounded 
Dove, and round the base to the 
long range of mountains that 
were united till near the top, 
where they were divided into 
cones, varying in height and 
verdure. He felt the freedom 
to be delightful, and sang a little 
at times ; and being hailed as the 
Madonna’s child was a new earnest 
of the possibility of his scheme— 
to live near heaven. As evening 
drew near, he began to wonder at 
his position,” and feel that he 
must look out for a place to 
rest and sleep in. On the bare 
rock, exposed to wind and dew, 
it was scarcely prudent or invit- 
ing; but higher up he might find 
a place. The field-salad grew in 
plenty at his feet, there were 
many birds about, and a stream 
was running past through some 
low bushes. 
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He was sleepy, though he had 
already had a long sleep in the 
afternoon; and he determined to 
lie down in a sort of grotto, less 
flinty than the surrounding ground. 
He said his simple prayers, with 
as much devotion as a crusading 
knight might have said his, with 
sword before him for a cross,— 
though he had only his shadow for 
a cross, and that a faint one, which 
his weary eyes and simple heart 
never troubled to see or find out. 
Then he lay down and slept. 

With the very first glimmer of 
morn he awoke— very cold and 
rather stiff, and so tired that he 
would have been glad of more rest ; 
but this was foreign to his experience 
or idea of duty. To be awake was 
to be up and doing; he therefore 
roused himself, dressed, by putting 
on his hat, and looked about him. 
Then he found that he was not 
alone—a great black raven was 
perched on a piece of rock, looking 
at him attentively. 

Ricciotto laughed, he was so 
pleased to see him. The raven 
came a step or two nearer, and 
looked up at him. He did not 
attempt to fly away, but showed 
himself to be, not only a bird of 
reflection but of education, able to 
discern how very innocent this 
small child was, how free from 
unkind purposes. 

He moved his head from side to 
side, and Ricciotto puzzled over 
him, and at last awoke the sleep- 
ing echoes of the mountain bya 
shrill cry, as he ran forward, hold- 
ing out his arms to the bird, and 
saying— 

‘¢Cecco! Cecco! come, come! 
Are you not Cecco?”’ 

The bird made a strange gut- 
tural noise, and fluttered to the 
ground, walking with short hops 
till he came near thechild. Then, 
gravely producing small pebbles 
from his throat, let them drop 


other, in a run. 

Then Ricciotto fairly cried with 
delight. He had found a friend! 
Why, Cecco was there! How he 
came there was, of course, unknown 
to him, but there he was—one of 
the most noted characters of St 
Antonio,—a bird known to every 
man, woman, or child in the place 
—1to some by his spite, to others 
by his amusing qualities, to others 
by his weird affection. 

Ricciotto was a favourite; it 
was only to great favourites he 
showed his accomplishments ; and 
this trick with the pebbles was a 
sign of affection. Possibly the 
poor fellow was almost as lonely 
as the wandering child had been, 
and as glad to meet a friend. He 


came very near, and cawed gravely. - 


Ricciotto went down on one 
knee with outstretched arms; wil- 
lingly would he have embraced 
him; but birds do not like being 
touched, and Cecco did not invite 
any familiarity of that kind. 

He was looking gloriously black, 
so sleek and well ordered, not in 
the least as if the long journey had 
fatigued him, or disconcerted him. 
After permitting himself to be ad- 
mired for a few moments, he opened 
his wings to assist himself up the 
rock down which he had come, 
His left wing had been clipped, so 
he could not easily fly, and his 
body was too heavy to enable him 
to pass up any height without his 
wings to bear him on. 

At no moment had Ricciotto 
felt himself so lonely as this, when 
his friend the raven seemed deter- 
mined to go away and leave him. 

‘¢Come, Cecco!’’ he said, win- 
ningly, imploringly — pulling a 
handful of grass to offer him, and 
feeling in his one pocket, in the 
forlorn hope that a crumb of bread 
might have been left in it—‘‘ come 
back,Cecco mio /—and 
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‘Jad! it was in vain he stopped to 


find a tempting bribe to offer his 
friend ; but it brought before him 
as a fact how absolutely friendless 
he had made himself—how much 
poorer he was in truth, than that 
bird, who, requiring less for its 
support than a child requires, had 
that little within its reach, with- 
out either toiling or spinning. But 
Cecco hopped on; and then Ric- 
ciotta thought that he, too, would 
climb the crag, and try and catch 
him. That would have been a 
wild feat of courage, for Cecco had 
a long sharp beak, and made those 
remember him who had once roused 
him into pecking them. 

While Ricciotto turned to choose 
the place from which he should 
begin to climb, he lost sight of 
Cecco. He could hear him cluck- 
ing with glee, but he was no 
longer to be seen. This roused 
Ricciotto’s curiosity. Cecco often 
took journeys by himself; but now 
why had he taken this one? Was 
he disgusted at the closed shop, 
and had he come to remonstrate 
with his master, or was he seeking 
his master ? 

Ricciotto climbed well, and had 
got some thirty feet higher up the 
divided cone when he found that 
he had come upon a secret haunt 
not seen from below—the cone was 
partly hollow. Cecco had gone 
down into it, and was gravely 
watching the slumbers of his play- 
mate and mistress, little Ninetta. 

This was such a surprise, that for 
a few moments it stopped all sensa- 
tion, and the little lad could only 
hold on to the edge of the rock, 
and look at the sleeping child be- 
low. But pain soon tells us when 
our bodies will no longer be ne- 
glected and aching shoulders and 
arms warned Ricciotto that he must 
find standing-room somewhere, be- 
fore he waited to think, or admire, 
or even rejoice. 
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With caution he raised himself 
by his arms, till he could make a 
step up the dark-blue, weather- 
beatenen crag to a tiny landing, 
where some sort ot stonecrop had 
made a home for itself. Once 
there, though there was only room 
for one small foot, the main diffi- 
culty was over. Being a moun- 
tain-bred boy, often used to drive 
goats up the hills, he was accus- 
tomed to emergencies, and well un- 
derstood when to trust himself to 
drop a few feet, and when to slide, 
and how to balance himself, and 
leap. So, though the place would 
have been impossible to a city lad, 
or ordinarily clever gymnast, to 
Ricciotto it presented no uncon- 
querable difficulties, and in a very 
short time he had followed Cecco, 
and found himself in Ludovico’s 
den, at the top of the highest peak 
in all that range of mountains. 

‘‘Madre di Dio!’ said a wo- 
man’s voice. It was Grazuccia, 
awakening suddenly, full of fear. 

‘‘ Che Diavolo !’’ said Ludovico, 
putting his hand instinctively on 
his revolver—not knowing whether 
he was betrayed. 

‘¢Qh,”’ said Ricciotto, picking 
up his hat, which in fact had made 
more noise in coming down to earth 
than he himself had, ‘‘ if I had but 
known, I would have brought 
Diana!”’ 

‘‘And why have you come?’”’ 
said Ludovico; ‘‘ for certainly you 
were not invited.”’ 

‘¢I did not see you—I only saw 
Ninettina,’’ said Ricciotto, ‘‘ and 
Cecco.”’ 

‘‘Ah, that Cecco! I shall kill 
that bird !’’ said Ludovico, angrily. 
‘¢ Who is with you? and where do 
you come from? and what made 
you come ?”’ 

‘¢ Don’t kill Cecco,”’ said Ricci- 
otto. ‘I'll soon go back again.” 

‘¢I wonder you did not break 
your neck, that I do!’’ said Gra- 
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zuccia; who was now wide awake, 
and smoothing her glossy hair be- 
neath a common yellow cotton 
handkerchief which she had tied 
over her head, and which made 
her look smaller and paler and 
older than she had ever seemed 
before to the boy. She was a neat 
little woman of thirty, never very 
handsome, but remarkably sym- 
pathetic in countenance, voice, and 
manner ; a trustworthy friend, good 
housekeeper, and good nurse. 

‘<Who is he?”’ said Ludovico. 
‘‘T know him quite well. I know 
him, but can give him no name.” 

‘<Tt is the boy who brings in the 
hay for the mule, from -Giuseppe 
Piattolini,’’ said Grazuccia. 

**So it is,’’ said Ludovico, re- 
lieved. 

Ricciotto looked into his face 
with wonder, and an involuntary 
feeling of sadness. It certainly 
was Don Ludovico, and yet it was 
not the very same man who, at 
the top of the serious, earnest busi- 
ness of life, had ever kept a smile 
playing about his mouth, and 
light words to suit all passers-by, 
foaming like the crest of a wave. 
Now he was languid and _fever- 
stricken ; the face, usually so splen- 
didly bronzed by weather and health, 
was pale and yellow; and his eyes, 
sunk deep, glared from chalky- 
white surroundings, lacking lustre 
and intensity, though bright and 
dry from the fever that scorched 
within. He was so thin, too, and 
his active busy hands hung nerve- 
lessly at his side, and he sank back 
on his pillow as if thankful to rest 
—too weary to give attention, even 
to his surprise. 

‘*You find him changed?” said 
Grazuccia, noticing the boy’s face, 
and silent examination. 

‘«Why is it?’’ said Ricciotto. 
‘‘Is it the sun, and the dew, and 
the wind that has made him ill? 
Why does he not go home? ”’ 


‘«Why, indeed?” said Grazuccia Z 
—too prudent to talk of true rea- — 
‘¢ But what © 


sons to such a child. 
brought you up here? ”’ 

‘¢T don’t quite know,”’ said Ric- 
ciotto. ‘I followed the pathway, 
till Isaw Cecco; and then I fol- 
lowed Cecco, and Cecco came 
here——”’ 

‘¢ You had better send that bird 
down home, when Giorgio goes 
back,’’ said Ludovico to his wife, 
‘cor he will betray us to others. 
How did the boy come up here, 
to see him ?”’ 

Ricciotta came near Ludovico, 
who drew a rug closely round his 
shoulders, and shivered—though 
there was scarcely a breath of air, 
and that was not at all cold. 

-**T came,”’ said Ricciotto, ‘‘be- 
cause I don’t want to live any 
more with men, till I, too, am a 
man; and I thought that no one 
lived up here but the goats, and 
kids, and birds, and eagles,—ex- 
cept’? — here the boy lowered 
his voice to a whisper — ‘the 
angels. of our Blessed Lady.”’ 

‘¢‘ Dio santo ?”’ said Grazuccia ; 
‘¢don’t speak thus. No, no; the 
angels are not here. No, no—not 
here at all.”” The little woman 
turned quite pale with supersti- 
tious fear for her husband, so en- 
tirely did she associate angels with 
dying. Then, being of an active, 
practical turn of mind, she fetched 
her oil-lamp, and got out some 
coffee, to prepare a simple break- 
fast for Ludovico. 

She had arranged the queer 
home very conveniently, consider- 
all things. A canvas had been 
spread out, and some matting also, 
to keep off the sun and night air 
in some measure ; and beneath this 
rude awning a lot of spoghe (or 
leaves of the Indian corn) had 
been heaped up to make a bed, 
some sacking and blankets had 
been thrown over the leaves, and 
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some pillows, in beautifully white 
linen cases, were also provided for 
the sick man and sleeping child— 
though Grazuccia herself had only 
slept seated at his side, wrapped in 
a cloak, her head against the rock, 
on purpose to keep her so lightly 
asleep that any movement of his 
should awaken her. 

She was very quiet and quick 
in her movements; ground her 
coffee (at which Ludovico groaned 
with protesting patience, his poor 
head was so racked with pain). 
Then she found water, and filled 
her bright little pot, and put 
it over the lamp to boil; but— 
then came a difficulty—cautious- 
ly she peeped in, to see if the 
oil was all right before wasting a 
match to kindle the flame, and 
she found that the lamp was 
nearly empty. Then she turned 
to her great wicker-cased flask of 
oil, and saw that it had been over- 
turned, and that the precious oil 
had slowly trickled over a piece of 
rock into the grass and sand, away 
and away; the flask having so 
fallen that it was actually tipped 
up, and not a tablespoonful re- 


mained, even in the great bulging 


side. 

‘¢ Dio santo!’ said Grazuccia. 
‘“* Misericordia !—chedisgrasia /— 
what a terrible misfortune! Ah, 
you young dog, that is your doing! 
What omens of grief, of pain, and 
trouble have you brought! Dio 
mio! Dio mio! what shall I do? 
—what shall I do? eh, Dio/ che 
disgrasia!”’ 

Ricciotto said not a word—he 
knew well what the loss this upset 
of oil was to Grazuccia, and he also 
knew of the import as an omen— 
that in all Italy the spilling of oil 
means misfortune, or sickness, or 
even death; and so is feared, al- 
most prayed against, as if it were 
the evil itself, rather than a mere 
sign or prognostic of harm. 
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‘¢ Diamine!’’ said Ludovico,who 
was supposed to have some close 
relation with the power he so fre- 
quently invoked, he haa so much 
opposition in his character—scold- 
ing often for trifles that others 
cared nothing for, and laughing at 
matters that had catised his wife 
real distress and anger.  ‘‘ Dost 
thou grudge thy floor a little, 
polish, and thy flask a moment 
of repose?”’ he asked, with as 
much of a laugh as his wretched 
body would allow. 

«Oh, Ludovico !’’said Grazuccia, 
out of patience, ‘‘tell me one 
thing,—how shall I get thy coffee 
without heat? and how can thy 
poor head wait till I get more oil 
to fill the lamp? If I had only 
seen it roll over, I could have saved 
enough; but who could have ex- 
pected to see that boy here? and 
how could I think of anything but 
surprise, when he tumbled over 
like a stenterello, as he was?”’ 

‘* Let the flask ‘ repose in peace,”’ 
said Ludovico, ‘I too will try to 
‘repose in peace,’ if you will permit 
me to do so, and will keep an eye 
on our unbidden guest. I do not 
want coffee, my Grazuccia; if it is 
for me only that you fret, you may, 
well cease to regret.”’ 

‘¢ But Ido not want you to re- 
pose in peace as if you were dead, 
—I want you to have your coffee, 
and feel really better,’’ said Gra- 
zuccia. ‘‘If you only would go 
home, where we can live like 
Christians, and have ‘proper fires 
and proper food !’’ 

Ludovico drew his cap lower 
upon his brow, and shrugged his 
shoulders beneath his blanket, as 
he settled himself in patient con- 
tempt for these useless lamenta- 
tions—disdaining a reply. 

‘¢ Perhaps the Pazzo has not gone 
back to town yet,”’ said Grazuccia, 
a smile breaking over her anxious 
face. ‘* Look here, you Ricciotto ! 

F 
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just get down there through that 
hole, and down the rough sort of 
steps, and feel along till you get to 
the bushes (and mind you don’t 
break them), but get into the open 
and look about if you see the 
Pazzo.’’ 

_ ‘* Cavaliere Giorgio?” said Ric- 
ciotto. 

*< Yes, yes! quick now, and tell 
him I want to speak a word with 
him ” 

So Ricciotto, up in his forsaken 
corner of the world, found himself 
again at work at his old business of 
running errands. He did not wait 
or hesitate, but scrambled through 
a small opening that had been 
made in the side of the quarry, 
and only partly filled in; a few 
minutes and he was in the air 
again, and seemed to be looking 
over the back of the Wounded 
Dove on the dome of the cathe- 
dral, only itseemed so small and 
distant. He was still looking to 
see where he was, when some one 
spoke. 

‘¢ Are you taking the air to get 
an appetite for breakfast, my fine 
young man ?’”’ 

**] was looking for you,”’ said 
Ricciotto, turning quickly round 
and meeting the sharp eyes of the 
young man known familiarly as 
‘‘the Pazzo,’’ or madman. 

** And did you expect to see me 
on a rainbow, or a sunbeam, or 
hanging in mid-air?” 

**No,”’ said Ricciotto; ‘‘ Gra- 
zuccia told me you were close here. 
But I was looking to see where this 
place is, and to see the sun, too.”’ 

‘* Andnow you have seen all, 
where are you going?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said Ricciotto. 

**You had better come along 
with me,”’ said the Pazzo; and he 
got up, and put his hand roughly, 
but not unkindly, on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

Ricciotto looked up at him. 


Though his clothes were much 


torn, he was a good-looking man, ’ 


weather-beaten, and burnt deep 


brown and red; his features were> 


regular, and his throat and chest 
as brown as his face and hands. 
He had brilliant eyes, that gave 
sudden, quick glances, and yet 
could fix on an object with great 
force and pertinacity, making those 
feel uncomfortable who happened 
to be under his gaze. His hair 
curled in ringlets over his forehead 
and round his head ; and his beard, 
which was cleft in two on the chin, 
had the points emphasised by the 
addition of the long ends of the 
moustache, which, turning back so 
as to show the well-formed mouth 
and white teeth, fell over in long 
curves at the ends, such as one sees 
inold paintings of St John when 
he was young. 

Ricciotto felt some confidence 
with him, and told him of the mis- 
fortune with the oil, and also how 
it was that he had upset it. 

‘« Per Bacco / but you are anun- 
lucky young rascal!’’ said the 
Pazzo, at length ; then he turned, 
and with great care pushed aside 
the scanty bushes that grew near 
the small passage up which they 
had to go to reach Grazuccia. 

When they got in, they found 
that Ninetta was awake. Her 
mother had dressed her, and 
smoothed her long hair, drawing 
it tight, away from her face, in a 
long plat behind. Her father lay 
watching her, with a yearning 
tenderness in his face that gave 
more anxiety to those who saw it 
than any other signs of his illness, 
evident as they were. Others con- 
cerned his body, and were caused 
by the exposure and deprivation 
he had endured; but this told of 
his heart-sickness, and the com- 
bined longing for rest and question- 
ing with his soul whether it was 
quite right to wish to forsake so 
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sweet and helpless a thing, together 
with the pain that came upon him 
at the mere idea of parting from 
her, the brightest hope of his 
personal life. 

Grazuccia had done wisely in 
bringing her there, for it was 
almost the only antidote that re- 
mained to quiet his passionate 
regret. The smarting and aching 
with which he was forced to ac- 
knowledge that the selfishness of 
ordinary men made the sacrifices 
of patriots of no avail,—the dis- 
appointment in finding that, for 
his own part, his courageous ad- 
herence to ideas for the elevation 
of the masses, for the protection of 
the timid, and the attainment of 
mental and moral liberty, were lost 
to those who ought to have bene- 
fited by them, and he himself a 
fugitive to avoid being a prisoner 
in defence of his unselfish aspi- 
rations. 

‘Let it be!’ said Grazuccia, 
the 


net understanding any of 
questions that fired him, but feel- 


ing keenly the discomforts his 
restless plans and secret’ meetings 
caused in the home. 

‘* Let it be?’’ he answered iron- 
ically, to her. ‘Yes; let the 
spark be that is setting your roof 
on fire. Lie still—till, waking, 
you find yourself face to face with 
heaven !”’ 

Now that he was ill, she spared 
him these remonstrances; only in 
her prayers reminding the good 
Father of All that she Aad remon- 
strated, and it was no fault of hers 
that her husband belonged to the 
New Italy party, and so offended 
his fellow-countrymen. 

Grazuccia looked round as the 
Pazzo and Ricciotto came near, 
and then she- rushed at once into 
the account of the spilling of the 
oil. 

‘‘It must have been the very 
devil himself that was in that 
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bird, and sent him” (pointing to 
Ricciotto), said Grazuccia; and as 
she generally was a pious soul, and 
careful with her words, it proved 
to both the Pazzo and Ludovico 
how much she had been disturbed. 

‘* Nay,’’ said Ludovico, with an 
effort at the lightness of his old 
healthy self. ‘‘ It was la Ninetta’s 
good angel, who took the moment 
when she was sleeping, to fetch 
her a playfellow !”’ 

‘*A fine playfellow indeed!” 
said Grazuccia, who had her pride,. 
and was careful with whom her 
dainty little maiden spoke or 
played. ‘I wish he could go 
back where he came from, if he 
could only forget that he has been 
here!” 

“««Ah me! ah me!” groaned 
Ludovico, with the weary fretful- 
ness of exhaustion. 

This roused Giorgio, the Pazzo, 
who came near him and fanned 
him with his hat. ‘‘He wants 
his coffee,’ he whispered low to 
Grazuccia. 

‘« And he can’t have it,’’ groaned 
the poor little woman, her affec- 
tionate anxiety turning her into a 
sort of wild cat. ‘I could 47 
that boy,’’ she said fiercely, under 
breath. 

‘<T’ll get you some hot water,” 
said the Pazzo, with sudden deter- 
mination. ‘‘ There, give me the 
coffee pot. I and the youngster 
will manage it somehow. Poor 
little chap! Come on dtavoletto 
with the cherubic.countenance ! ’’ 

Ludovico was really too ill to 
bear the worry of any talking or 
altercation; and, with closed eyes 
permitted Grazuccia to fan him, 
bathe his forehead with vinegar, 
and whisper prayers for him, not 
giving a sign whether he heard or 
felt, except by the miserable self- 
abandoned groans. Ninetta, mean- 
while, watched her mother and 
father, and was thankful to Cecco 
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for his amiable attentions in hop- 

ing about her, and inviting her to 

amused, and occupy herself with 
him, 

‘*Tt is a risk’’—said the Pazzo, 
when he and Ricciotto again got 
clear of the den, and were out on 
the mountain-side. ‘‘ All these 
weeks no one has seen a thing 
or guessed where my castle is to 
be found; and to light a fire is to 
attract notice. Never mind, never 
mind! What does it matter? 
Who cares? ”’ 

‘“Who is to see?” 
Ricciotto. 

‘¢ Whoever is not wanted to,” 
said the Pazzo. 

‘¢Who will that be?’ asked 
Ricciotto. A 

‘¢ Those we do not wish to find 
us,’ said the Pazzo. 

‘« Celestina could not see from 
her home,”’ said Ricciotto. ‘‘Do 
you think she could?” 

‘¢I don’t know where she lives. 
There, there—that is enough for 
the present. No one in the city 
could see the flame from here—a 
spark like this, too!’’ There were 
not many pieces of dry stick to be 
found about, so the Pazzo had to 
cut a few branches, which, being 
green, were difficult to kindle. It 
was a work of time to get up a 
fire; but they did it at last, and 
a long streak of smoke, black as 
ink, rose from behind an angle 
of the rock, straight up to the 
sky. 

‘¢There!’’ said the Pazzo, as 
the water boiled, and he poured 
it into the coffee-biggin trium- 
phantly. ‘* Unless it’s the day for 
a fatigue march, I doubt if any 
one will be the wiser; but as 
soon as he had placed his little 
coffee-pot in safety, he pulled the 
fire to pieces (astonishing the 
beetles and lizards, who were al- 
ready peeping out to see the sun- 
rise), by throwing hot glowing 
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branches and twigs out upon the 
rocks, to die out in sparks, or 
smoulder away, sending their faint 
odour up to the clouds, which 
seemed lingering to receive it, 
just over their heads. 

Ludovico was thankful, and 
revived a little when he had 
drunk his coffee, and seen Gra- 
zuccia and the little Ninetta at 
their simple breakfast by his 
side. 

They offered some coffee, little 
as there was, to the Pazzo, but 
he refused steadfastly. Then Gra- 
zuccia gave him the key of her 
house, and many directions as to 
what he was to bring. ‘ And 
how I shail do till night, without 
oil to light the lamp and warm 
his broth, I don’t know,’ she 
said at last. ‘*Come as soon as 
you can, but run no risk for 
him.”’ 

‘¢ Well understood,”’ 
Pazzo. 

Then he started, and found 
Ricciotto waiting a few yards 
down, not quite knowing what 
todo; and also feeling hungry. 
The young man looked into a 
long old basket, which he carried 
on his back when he went down 
into the town, and finding a piece 
of coarse bread, cut it in two, 
and gave half to Ricciotto. 

‘¢If you see Diana,” said Ricci- 
otto, ‘‘mind you give her some 
water!’’ and then he told the 
Pazzo all that had happened, 
and how Diana could not be 
persuaded to leave the house. 

‘¢ Per Bacco !/’’ said the Pazzo, 
and he laughed and rubbed his 
hands, and, for the first time, 
chuckled so fiercely that Ricci- 
otto was afraid of him. ; 

‘¢ And where are ‘you starting 
for, eh?’”’ he said at last, having 
settled some question in his own 
mind to his satisfaction. ‘‘I don’t 
quite want to say ‘ good-bye,’ ”’ he 
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added, looking down at the little 
lad. 

‘«¢ That’s very good of you,”’ said 
Ricciotto ; ‘‘ but I came up here to 
be away from men, till I, too, am 
grown up. I saw some goats and 
kids on a hill over there yester- 
day, and I thought I would try 
and find them, if they belong to 
nobody.” 

‘No; I don’t suppose they be- 
long to any one. That’s all 
right,’’ he said, and he nodded 
‘his head and slung his basket 
over his shoulder, and took up 
a great stick, and was just going 
off, when the child stopped him 
again. 

‘‘T say,’’ said Ricciotto, timid- 
ity giving him a slight hesitation, 
‘* people do sometimes live with- 
out houses or—or—bread, don’t 
they ?”’ 

‘«Why yes,” said the Pazzo; 
‘if they don’t want what they 
can’t get. I myself have lived 
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without home, money, or friends ; 
and you see, here I am, what 
there is of me! a bit ragged, 
that’s all.”’ 

‘¢ That is well,’’ said Ricciotto, 
thoughtfully ; and he stood quite 
still, watching the young man 
down two angles of the moun- 
tain-path, and wondering at 
him. 

‘¢T wonder why he said he has 
no friends, when he does so much 
for Grazuccia? Perhaps she pays 
him, though. I wonder whether 
paying a person keeps him from 
being a friend?” thought Ricci- 
otto. ‘*‘I wish he would come 
back again !”’ 

Then, remembering that Gra- 
zuccia had been angry with him, 
he started for the next ridge of 
hills, wishing to get away before 
she remembered him, and also 
hoping there to make friends of 
some wild goats. 

Poor little lad ! 


To be concluded in August. 
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ELIZABETH FRY. ! 


A LAUGHING, dancing, flaxen- 
haired girl, fond of every sort of 
amusement, fond of admiration, 
and—tell it not in Gath—of girl- 
ish coquetry ; pleased to be finely 
dressed and sent to the opera, 
to see the ‘‘ Prince,’’ and be seen 
by him; pleased to exhibit her 
pretty figure in a becoming scarlet 
riding-habit, and be looked at with 
obvious homage by the young offi- 
cers quartered hard by, as she rode 
along the Norfolk lanes; ‘‘ dissipa- 
ted”’ by simply hearing their band 
play in the square; made giddy, 
in short, by the veriest trifle that 
set agog her exuberant youthful 
blood—can this be the picture in 
the eye of any one now living, who 
hears the name, honoured and re- 
vered to all time, almost sacred in 
its traditions, almost divine in its 
associations—a talisman against 
forms unutterable of cruelty, 
wrong, and crime—the name of 
Elizabeth Fry? 

Yet there is not’a line of Eliza- 
beth’s own -quaintly serious and 
most truthful rendered Journal, 
differing as it does completely from 
the usual stilted diary of the period 
(and though more formal and so- 
ber towards the end, yet genuine 
throughout),—there is not a page 
which does not bear out the fact that 
the Elizabeth Gurney of sixteen or 
thereabouts was a gay, glad; heed- 
less creature, ‘‘ mightily ’’ addicted 
to frolic and fun, and absolutely 
unrestrained by any authority. Of 
motherly counsels, indeed, she had 
still earlier been bereft, since Mrs 
Gurney had died when her ‘‘ dove- 
like Betsy’’ was only twelve; and 
after that we find that the seven 
lovely daughters, who ‘‘ sat all in a 
row at the Friends’ Meeting-house 
at Norwich” (what a sight they 


must have been!), were left en- 
tirely unprotected and uncounsel- 
led, to pursue such paths as they 
chose, and follow their own sweet 
wills in everything. 

That they did not run wild alto- 
gether, and come to endless grief, 
moreover, among the lax habits 
of thought which prevailed at that 
period, and with which it would 
appear they were all more of less 
fascinated, must be attributed 
mainly to the early principles in- 
stilled by their excellent parent 
while yet alive—for Mr Gurney’s 
occupations, both public and pri- 
vate, took up so much of his time 


and attention, that they, joined to. 


his naturally simple and _ trustful 
character, prevented his seeing the 
dangers to which they were ex- 
posed. Such, at least, is the face 
put upon it by his respectful grand- 
daughters, when obliged to admit 
that neither advice nor restraint 
was to be looked for from him at 
a time when it was most deeply 
needed. Forour part, we incline to 
consider that the good man must 
have been as blind as good men not 
infrequently are, who regard their 
pretty daughters as so many fair 
young cherubs, incapable of think- 
ing a wrong thought. Doubtless, 
say they, the boys need looking 
after; but the girls who stay at 
home, sheltered from temptation, 
guarded in by domesticity and re- 
spectability—the daughters who 
brighten the whole home life, and 
sweeten every passing hour, and 
never need hear or know of the 
world’s wicked ways,—how can 
they be harmed by being simply 


‘let alone? What secret desires 


and perplexities can disturb their 
innocent hearts? Nay, if the truth 
were out, the feeling really is, they 
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have not the ‘“‘go”’ in them to do 
wrong. 

Whether or not this was the 
secret conviction of honest John 
Gurney, the pleasant, sociable, 
courteous Quaker, he certainly act- 
ed as though it were ; and whatever 
training, religious or otherwise, he 
bestowed on Joseph John, and the 
other less notable youths of his 
family, he let his girls find their 
own way in and out of the many 
tortuous paths which opened to 
them on every side; and the mar- 
vel, as we said above, is, that some 
of the number scrambled out at 
all. 

Elizabeth was in her teens just 
when the French Revolution, with 
the crowd of lax and _licentious 
writers which clustered round it, 
had filled the air of France with 
their noxious fumes of infidelity 
and lawlessness. All that had 
hitherto been held in reverence 
to 


was now turned to ridicule; 
cling to forms of any kind was 
considered bigotry ; and even Eng- 
land was so far infected that, in 
Elizabeth’s own words ‘‘ to dare to 
doubt was synonymous with cour- 


age.” Norwich had not escaped 
the general contagion. In the 
early days of their married life 
the Gurneys had lived in the town 
itself, occupying ‘‘a large, roomy, 
quadrangular house ;’’ and even 
after their removal to Earlham 
‘Hall, which took place after the 
birth ot nine children (probably 
even the roomy house could not 
onveniently contain more, and 
here were three more yet to 
come)—even after they had mi- 
grated to the country house, they 
remained within two miles of their 
old quarters,. and consequently 
within easy reach of former friends 
and connections, and could take 
part in all that went on among 
them as freely as before. 

Earlham had not been long their 
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home ere it was darkened by the 
loss of the inestimable mother—a 
loss in some ways, as we have 
seen, peculiarly great; but never- 
theless there must have been com- 
pensations. The mode of life at 
the old-fashioned country seat must 
certainly have undergone a con- 
siderable change consequent on the © 
loss of its head: we say advisedly 
‘*head ’’—since no one who reads 
Mrs Gurney’s own account of her 
days passed in superintendence, 
directions, instructions, and what 
not, can doubt who was the 
‘¢master’’ at Earlham; and cer- 
tainly only to read of the days 
passed between nursery and school- 
room, of the times ‘‘ apportioned 
to recreation’’ (dreadful thought! 
can any one, we wonder, recreate 
in a time ‘‘ apportioned ”’ to it ?)— 
only to contemplate the indefati- 
gable lady in her endless rounds of 
instructing and supervising, makes 
one’s conscience ache with a sense 
of inferiority and awe. They must 
have missed her, and missed her 
sorely, when she died; but could 
her reign have been the least shade 
in the world oppressive? Is it her- 
esy to suggest that all this method- 
ical and unceasing ardour must 
have left such very small room 
for chance sprouts to strike out in 
their own line, so few opportunities 
for mischief, that originality and 
invention, thus defrauded for a 
time, took ample revenge when 
their day came, and that the in- 
quiries and inclinations which 
would have been suppressed z#- 
stanter by the energetic Mrs 
Gurney, started to view on every 
side with. augmented . pertinacity 
once the pressure was with- 
drawn ? 

Speaking dispassionately, we 
should say the string snapped with 
a vengeance. 

We cannot for a moment ima- 
gine the singing, the dancing, the 
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merry-making which was_ usual 
afterwards ‘‘in the large open hall’”’ 
among the young folks, under her 
rule. We cannot suppose her 
having part and lot in the parties 
formed for the opera, or even for 
the oratorio, on which Elizabeth 
had so set her heart—not, she 
owns, more on account of the 
music, than of its being ‘‘ quite a 
grand sight, and the Prince! being 
there ’’—that she can only hope to 
-be able to give it up without a 
murmur, provided her father does 
not wish her to go. Her father, 
we may conjecture, might very 
likely not have wished it, seeing 
the state the girl was in, and her 
most un-Quaker-like excitement 
and furore about the matter, had 
his good dame been at his elbow 
(that is to say, if under those cir- 
cumstances he had been consulted 
at all); but as it was, he laid no 
such dire embargo, from which we 
infer that he too had relaxed con- 
siderably from the rigidity of earlier 
days. Certain it is that the whole 
household had a lighter time of it, 
and equally certain that, noble men 
and women as they grow up after- 
wards, some of the young people, 
and among them Elizabeth, were 
in danger of abusing their freedom. 
She had in childhood, we read, 
- a something not unlike cunning, 
which afterwards ripened into the 
most uncommon penetration, long- 
sightedness, and skill in influencing 
the minds of those about her. 
There is no doubt that she had 
also something else—the art of 
pleasing, attracting, bewitching ; 
not.that she was perhaps so ‘‘ glow- 
ing and handsome’”’ as some of her 
sisters,—for the Miss Gurneys were 
the belles of the neighbourhood, 
—but that her features were lit 
up by a sprightliness and vivacity 
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surpassing that of any, while her 
soft flaxen hair shrouded a brow 
thoughtful and pensive. The con- 
trast must have been delightful, © 
especially as at that time, rightly 
and naturally, archness and gaiety 
had it over sober thought. In 
ready wit and jest, in smart re- 
joinder or sparkling repartee, we 
can well believe that none would 
outshine the Elizabeth who, in 
after-years was never at a_ loss 
for the appropriate word to speak, 
whether at Court or camp, before 
the great lawyers of England, or 
beside the woman doomed to the 
morrow’s scaffold. : 
Her faculty for grasping the 
strong points of a situation must 
have been remarkable, her imagina- 
tion keen and vivid, and her quick- 
ness of apprehension unusual; and 
while these were in a crude state, 
we cannot but fancy she was her- 
self by them misled, so that the 
‘¢intense delight ’’ she takes in one 
thing, her ‘‘ frantic desire” to go 
to another, and the immoderate 
zest with which she enters into 
pleasure as long as pleasure has 
its hold on her affections, are not 
to be condemned without allow- 
ance being made for them, and 
understanding of them. Undoubt- 
edly gaiety was undesirable for one 
of Elizabeth’s temperament; but 
of what value and of what service 
was that temperament to prove 
eventually! Once escaped from 
the evils it might have led her 
into, how amazing must it have 
been to the calm, serene, holy- 
minded woman, invincible to the 
flatteries of courtiers, the friend- 
ships of kings and emperors, the 
tears of empresses, the shouts and 
blessings of excited crowds—un- 
moved save to deepest humility by 
all the homage, the adulation, the 
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almost adoration she met with 
when her name was ringing 
throughout Europe—how must she 
have marvelled to recall that in 
her butterly youth the fripperies 
of a ball-room could have been 
**too much”’ for her, and singing 
at a village concert ‘‘a snare’! 

The time drew on when a change 
of scene was to begin. The ‘‘idle, 
flirting, worldly girl,’’ which Eliza- 
beth Gurney calls herself, was grow- 
ing worse and worse as regarded out- 
ward forms of religion, so much so 
as to evoke a remonstrance from a 
worthy uncle staying in the house. 
She considers that ‘‘although inno- 
cent of any great fault, trifles 
occupy me far too much, dress in 
particular ; ’’ that she speaks ‘‘sad- 
ly at random ;’’ and that ‘music 
has so great an effect on me, that 
it makes me at times almost beside 
myself,”’"—altogether a wayward, 
fantastic, fly-away creature, not 
to be held in check by anybody, 
and evidently a pet, if somewhat 
a naughty pet, among the others. 
It is not probable that any one 
guessed how even then there were 
moments of secret dissatisfaction 
and self-disapproval ; and accord- 
ingly, it must have been a strange 
day for them all when, in the first 
flush of her youth and beauty, and 
on the very threshold of the world, 
which would have given her so 
eager a reception, she turned aside 
from all to stand upon a higher 
level. Her sister Richenda’s ac- 
count of the beginning of this new 
life is deeply interesting. ‘‘On 
that day”’ she says, ‘‘ we seven 
sisters sat as usual in a row under 
the gallery at Meeting. I sat by 
Betsy. William Savery, from 
America, was there. We liked 
having Yearly Meeting Friends 
come to preach; it was a little 
change. Betsy was _ generally 
rather restless at Meeting; and 
on this day, I remember, her very 
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smart boots were a great amuse- 
ment to me. They were purple, 
laced with scarlet’’—an odd thing 
to read of at a Quaker’s meeting 
certainly; but we must remember 
that none of Mrs Gurney’s family 
were ‘‘plain Friends,’’ and _ that 
both the purple boots and the 
scarlet riding-habit in which Eliza- 
beth indulged—scarlet being no 
doubt a great set-off to her feathery 
flaxen hair—were quite permissible 
among them. The ‘‘gay Quakers,’’ 
as they sat all in a row facing Mrs 
Savery, would doubtless be as taste- 
fully attired as any he had left be- 
hind him, Quakers or not, in his na- 
tive land; and in all probability he 
would be impressed by the galaxy 
of sisters, as most people were. 
Little did he imagine the high 
destiny in store for one; although 
we must, in justice to his penetra- 
tion, own that, after some conver- 
sation with Elizabeth, and some 
insight into the depths of that 
marvellous mind, he ‘‘ prophesied 
of the high and important calling 
she would be led into.” 

Mr Savery, then, was ‘‘moved by 
the spirit’’ to address the meeting ; 
and so powerful and penetrating 
was his exhortation that one of his 
hearers, Elizabeth Gurney, ‘‘ wept 
most of the way home in the car- 
riage,’’ and afterwards, making her 
way to her father, entreated his 
permission to dine at her uncle’s, 
where Mr Savery was staying. 
‘In the afternoon of the same 
day,’’ relates Richenda, ‘Betsy 
asked to go again to Meeting; and 
for a wonder,’’ adds the writer, 
naively, ‘‘‘we all wished to go 
again also."’ Further on she nar- 
rates: ‘*What Betsy went through 
in her own mind I cannot tell; but 
the results were most powerful and 
most evident: from that day‘her 
love of pleasure and of the world 
seemed gone.” 


That this was saying rather 
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much, Elizabeth’s own confessions 
testify; but if not “gone” they 
had beyond doubt received their 
death-blow ; and even a gay visit 
to the metropolis designed espe- 
cially to enable her to judge of its 
pastimes and attractions, had only 
the effect of strengthening her res- 
olution. Even intercourse, amus- 
ing and delightful, with the all- 
fascinating Amelia Opie, then in 
her heydey——with the queen of the 
stage, Mrs Siddons—with Mrs 
Inchbald and Mrs Twiss (who gave 
her paint for the opera, on the 
occasion when she had her first 
sight of the Prince of Wales, whom 
she ‘‘did nothing but admire the 
whole evening’’) ; even all the fine 
company in which she perpetually 
found herself (and ‘‘I own I do 
love grand company,’’ she allows 
with native honesty); even al- 
though ‘‘interested and amused 
from morning till night,’’ and 
doubtless made much of into the 
bargain—all the charming experi- 
ence, with its compound of ingre- 
dients could not shake her grow- 
ing conviction that she had best 
become a ‘‘ plain Friend’’ and con- 
form, in habits, dress, and speech, 
to their principles. 

We must’ confess we are sur- 
prised at this. We should have 
thought that with an understand- 
ing so gifted as that of Elizabeth 
Fry, once that understanding were 
enlisted on the side of Christianity, 
the heart also being touched, there 
would not have been felt any need 
of being fenced in, as it were, with 
‘*thees’’ and ‘‘thous,”’ a drab gown 
and a beaver hat.! 

We must, however, remember 
the times Elizabeth lived in; and 
in doing so, we shall probably 
wonder, not at her occasional nar- 
row-mindedness and one-sidedness, 
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but at the outbreaks from these 
with which she, even in earliest 
years, indulged her affectionate 
heart. Thus, a lady, she falls in 
with is the ‘‘ most interesti 
creature’ she ever met, and ‘‘quite 
after’ her ‘‘own heart’’; but she 
is not a Friend, far less a. plain 
Friend. And ‘‘she is good with- 
out it,’’ concludes her young ac- 
quaintance; ‘‘and I have little 
doubt I shall gain from her.”’ 
Afterwards, when, with mind 
matured and sympathies enlarged 
and extended, Mrs Fry cultivated 
intercourse with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women, of all 
nations and creeds, she must have 
looked back with a somewhat 
curious eye on this as on other 
girlish traits; but if it ever struck 
her, as we cannot but fancy it may 
have done, as strange that the 
question of ‘‘plainness”’ should 
have at one time assumed such 
vast importance in her eyes, at all 
events she never owned as much. 
Mr Gurney, on the return of the 
party from London, set off with 
his seven daughters—not one was 
left behind, nor went elsewhere— 
on an easy driving tour through 
Wales ; and as they mixed freely 
with all they came across, his 
daughter, .who at this critical 
period of her life was full of the 
one idea, should she turn “plain 
Quaker’”’ or not, found herself, now 
stopping with connections where 
all present were ‘‘plain’’ and 
again at another house whose 
inmates, equally dear, were ‘‘ gay.” 
One morning she records having 
enjoyed much the company of two 
‘‘plain Friends’ who came to din- 
ner, and the same afternoon calling 
on a certain Lady M——, where 
evidently there was a change of 
scene ; for she says, ‘‘I felt very 
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uncomfortable, one minute saying 
‘thee’ thenext ‘ you’: it appeared 
hypocritical.”’ 

Common-sense then came in. 
«« How could it be of such import- 
ance? How could there be any 
difference in Christian virtue in 
saying ‘you’ or ‘thee’? .. . Is 
it not better to be remarkable for 
excellence of conduct than for any 
such little peculiarity ?”’ 

The argument, however, was not 
altogether logical, as we can per- 
ceive, and the result was that the 
young reasoner came to the con- 
clusion that in an imperfect world 
even imperfect instruments might 
be handy on occasion. 

The next entry in the Journal is 
delightful: ‘‘A gentleman dined 
with us, to whom I did not pay 
much attention till I discovered 
he was Lord Oh, pride! 


how it does creep on me!” (Ima- 
gine the amazement of lord-loving 


Pepys over this little piece of 
honesty, with its tinge of self- 
reproach ! ‘‘ But why should she 
have paid him attention, till she 
knew it was worth her while?” 
We can imagine that man of 
Courts exclaiming.) Next, Eliza- 
beth Gurney takes in good part 
a hint that her manners ‘have 
too much of the courtier in them,”’ 
and indeed subjoins this of her- 
self: <*I do but sometimes just 
keep to the truth with people, from 
anatural yielding to them in such 
things as please them.’’ This made 
the resolution of displeasing those 
she loved best in the matter of 
turning ‘‘ plain Quaker’’ especially 
hard. ‘How shall I say ‘thee’ 
to H——— at Norwich? ”’ she cries, 
despairingly. Yet almost imme- 
diately after adds, ‘‘ How easy it 
has been made to me !’’—the kind 
and tender consideration of the 
most\ united family circle in the 
world having doubtless contributed 
towards making it so. 
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To one and another Betsy. was 
continually being indebted for 
opportune relief in her new diffi- 
culties, and that when their con- 
victions were quite at variance 
with her own. Thus, when there 
was a dance: ‘‘I had danced four 
dances,”’ she writes, ‘‘ and was try- 
ing to pluck up courage to tell 
Rachel I wished to give it up, 
when it seemed as if she had 
looked intomy mind, for she came 
up to me at that minute, and in 
the most tender manner begged 
me to leave off, saying she would 
contrive without me.’’ And it is 
no wonder to find that such a 
spirit in the one sister awakens a 
response in the breast of the other, 
for she goes on—‘‘I am _ not half 
kind enough to Rachel; I often 
make sharp remarks on her,” &c. 
She then proceeds: “‘If I could 
make a rule never to give way to 
vanity, excitement, or flirting, I 
do not think I should object to 
dancing; but it always leads me 
into one of these faults—indeed 
I never remember dancing without 
feeling one, if not a little of all 
three, and sometimes a great deal.”’ 
Accordingly, after a very little more 
debating—for she considered that, 
as her giving up the amusement 
‘would hurt many, it should be 
one of the things parted with most 
carefully ’’—the right and wise 
conclusion was arrived at: her 
head could not stand it; her lively 
volatile spirits got the better of 
her when animated by the too 
delightful exercise; and even her 
brother John, who came up to ask 
her ‘‘in such a kind way,”’ had to 
be refused. How sweet is the 
little word which follows that re- 
cord! ‘* Remember this,’’ murmurs 
the young Quakeress to herself— 
and we can almost hear a gentle 
sigh in the words—‘‘ remember 
that as I have this night refused 
to dance with my dearest brother, 
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I must, out of kindness to him, 
never be tempted by any one 
else ;’’ and perhaps that refusal 
saved her many another doubt and 
trouble in the matter, while it is 
evident that no sore feeling ever 
resulted from it, and that those 
who could and those who could 
not join in the diversion innocent- 
ly, mutually respected each other’s 
feelings, and preserved the family 
harmony unruffied throughout. 
That music and dancing were 
not the only snares to the im- 
petuous Elizabeth, she was soon 
to discover. Her mind ‘got 
wrapped up’”’ in the coming elec- 
tion at Norwich, to an_ extent 
which made her feel it would be 
well to take herself out of the way 
for the time, either to London 
Yearly Meeting, or to some other 
such safe and sober resort. Then 
this was reconsidered; for why, 


she argues, not try ‘‘to command 


the mind at home?” Why, in- 
deed? But for such a hot-blooded 
young person it was not so easy 
as appears. ‘‘Even such a poor 
body as I can get many votes,’ 
she alleges, and finally stops to 
get them. The whole Earlham 
party were intensely interested ; 
they went into the town on the 
polling day and ‘‘took part .in its 
tumults’’; and Betsy, who no 
doubt had been in the heart of 
it all, was thoroughly ashamed of 
herself afterwards, and was con- 
vinced that the less public matters 
were entered into by her the 
better. The loss of the election 
perhaps had its share in this last 
resolution. 

Still we get glimpses of the 
Elizabeth yet tocome: ‘‘I believe 
I feel much for my fellow-creatures 
—though I think I mostly see into 
the minds of those I associate with, 
and satirise their weaknesses: yet 
I do not remember ever being any 
time with any one who was not 
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extremely disgusting, but I felt a; 
sort of love for them; and I do 
hope I would sacrifice my life for 
the good of mankind.” % 

At this time, she goes on to say, 
her mind craved ‘‘peace and quiet.” 
The bustle at Earlham, the con- 
tinual comings and goings ofa 
large household, where the guest. 
chambers were seldom empty, and 
the family members themselyes 
were back and forward perpetu- 
ally, made the house often a scene 
of commotion, from which she 
would make her escape to wander 
alone along the peaceful glades and 
beside the river—a favourite re- 
sort. The grounds must have been 
singularly beautiful: ‘The river 
Wenham, a clear winding stream, 
flowed through them, and its banks 
were overhung by an avenue of 
ancient timber-trees. There, on 
summer evenings, the young peo- 
ple often met to read, walk, or 
sketch. On the south front of the 
house, which was large, old, and 
irregular, there extended a noble 
lawn, flanked by groves of trees 
growing from a carpet of wild 
flowers, moss, and long grass.” 
And beyond these, again, came 
meadow upon meadow, where we 
can fancy Elizabeth wandering 
hither and thither, harkening to 
the cooing of the wood-pigeons and 
the croaking of the rooks, but bliss- 
fully free from any fears of further — 
intrusion on her solitude. 

She was not, however, long to 
enjoy the delights of Earlham. 

In her twentieth year (people 
were surely older of their age then 
than they are nowadays, and we 
can hardly fancy the rapidly sober- 
ing and maturing Elizabeth Gur- 
ney was only nineteen when she 
began her married life),—in her 
twentieth year, however, the fact 
remains that she engaged herself, 
and within a few months wedded; 
but we will give her own words in 
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a letter written to her kind rela- 
tion and.counsellor, Joseph Gurney 
Bevan. ‘‘Some time ago,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ Joseph Fry, youngest son 
‘of William Storrs Fry of London, 

id us a visit at Earlham, and 
made me-an offer of marriage. He 
has since renewed his addresses. 
I have had many doubts, many 
risings and fallings, about the af- 
fair,’"—-with more of the sort, con- 
duding with—‘‘I do not think I 
could have, refused him without 
proper authority at this time.” We 
could wish to have had a little 
more information and a little fur- 
ther insight into what the writer 
really felt at this particular mo- 
ment; but the details are very 
meagre. 

“There was a strong individual 
preference,’’ says her biographer 
(we wonder, by the way, if that 
is the usual Friends’ term for be- 
ing in love, or whether they of the 
“plain’’ sort decline to recognise 
any such mundane feeling); ‘‘ the 
suitability of the connection was 
apparent, Elizabeth’s habits and 
education having rendered afflu- 
ence almost essential to her com- 
fort,’”——- by which we conjecture 
that the youngest son of William 
Storrs Fry of London was. bet- 
ter endowed than youngest sons 
even of rich fathers usually are. 
Whether it were from the feeling 
above suggested, or because there 
teally was a prosaic and speedily 
concluded courtship, certainly we 
hear no more about it; and as the 
marriage proved a happy one, we 
can only conclude that Elizabeth’s 
watm heart was more deeply en- 
gaged than she herself knew; that 
she liked the man—and the more 
she saw of him, the better she 
liked him. ‘* My feelings towards 
Joseph,’’ she does just mention, 
“are so calm and pleasant, and I 
can look forward with so much 
cheerfulness to a connection with 
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him’’—which is all very well ; 
but then by this time there was 
the high cap and discarded tur- 
ban, and with the disappearance 
of the latter would seem also to 
have vanished much of the brisk- 
ness, the curtness, and hot-headed 
impetuosity of earlier avowals—at 
least, if the old blood still ran warm 
in the veins, it was, on principle 
apparently, permitted to cool be- 
fore it was allowed to reach the 
tongue or the pen. She is more 
and more the Quakeress, and less 
and less the volatile maid in her 
teens, from the day she puts on 
her new head-gear and says ‘‘thee”’ 
without once lapsing into ‘* you’’: 

The wedding of Joseph Fry and 
Elizabeth Gurney took place on the 
19th of August 1800, at the Friends’ 
Meeting-house at Norwich, and the 
bride’s brief description of the day 
is: ‘* I awoke in a sort of terror at 
the prospect, but soon gained quiet- 
ness and something of cheerful- 
ness. - After dressing we set off for 
Meeting; I was altogether com- 
fortable. The Meeting was crowd- 
ed. I felt serious, and looking in 
measure to the only sure place for 
Support. I felt every word, and 
in my manner of speaking ex- 
pressed how I felt. Joseph also 
spoke well,’’—with a little more 
of the same, concluding with— 
‘¢The day passed off well, and 
I think I was very comfortably 
supported under it, although cold 
hands and a beating heart were 
often my lot.” 

Leaving Norwich, ‘‘the very 
stones of the street seemed dear’”’ 
to her, and perchance still dearer 
in the retrospect than at the mo- 
ment, as the stones of another city, 
namely, London itself,. were to 
be before the eyes of the country- 
bred girl from morning till night ; 
and she was, at any rate for some 
years, ‘*in city pent.’”’ 

St Mildred’s Court, whatever it 
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be now, was in those days a good 
enough place even for a wealthy 
merchant to bring his bride to live 
in; and the Frys’ house—which 
has since been pulled down—was 
not only airy and commodious, 
but, for a wonder, quiet. Still 
it was London, and it was the 
‘*city’’ part of London; and any 
one who knows what that means, 
will be able to fancy that there 
must now and then have been a 
sigh for the woody dales and 
streams at Earlham. The change 
from country to town life was not, 
moreover, confined to outward 
scenery. The family into which the 
young wife had been admitted were 
‘« plain and consistent Friends,’’ al- 
together unlike her own easy-going 
folks; and as the Frys were, so 
were all the relations, connections, 
and acquaintances who gathered 
round them. Elizabeth thus found 
herself all at once looked upon in 
the light of ‘‘the gay, instead of 
the plain and scrupulous one of 
the family,’’—rather an odd sen- 
sation, doubtless; and we cannot 
help glancing to see if there are 
any traces of a little natural cha- 
grin or pique, a little feeling of 
‘«T have had to suffer for differing 
from those nearest and dearest to 
me, who considered me over par- 
ticular, and now I have again to 
bear the brunt of going against the 
tide because I am not particular 
enough.’ But we are glad to dis- 


cover that there is not a shadow 


of any such to be seen; and the 
only mention made of her perceiv- 
ing the incongruity of the parties 
assembled at her house is, that 
‘¢she feared for herself, lest in her 
desire to please all she should in 
any degree swerve from the line of 
conduct she believed right for her- 
self.”” No airs of superior sanc- 
tity on the one hand, no falling 
back on her own kindred for sup- 
port on the other—nothing but 
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a most touching timidity, the self- 
distrust of a nature truly noble. __ 

A curious spectacle, and one — 
provocative of mirth, if not of 
derision to the outer world, must 
often have been exhibited by the 
comers and goers at the Frys’ 
house in the old Court, especial- 
ly during the continuance of the 
Quakers’ Yearly Meeting, when, 
from every part of the country, 
Friends were being well and hand- 
somely entertained, and when hos- 
pitality on a lavish scdle, such as 
befitted wealthy folks, was the 
order of the day. Flitting in and 
out might be seen old Quaker 
ladies in their close-fitting white 
caps, surmounted by black hoods 
or the low-crowned broad beaver 
hats, and with the long drab cam- 
let skirts hanging in straight folds, 
the bodices cut to a long peak, and 
either a long straight cloak, or 
nothing, over all. This costume, 
says our informant, ‘‘must have ~ 
contrasted far more strangely with 
the light and classic draperies 
then in vogue, than they would. 
have done with the modern-antique 
fashions now prevailing’’—a re- 
mark which, made in 1848, holds 
good in 1886! 

No less curious is it in another 
way that a fashion prevalent—nay, 
almost universal among people 
professing religion at the present 
day, should have offered a difficulty . 
to our young couple at the outset 
of their married life. They could 
not bring themselves to have family 
prayers. True, the custom was by 
no means general ; but still we can. 
hardly imagine the pious Frys, so 
rigid in their views and principles, 
being unable to form what seems 
to us so simple a habit. It was not 
for some years, we read, that the 
household was regularly assembled 
for the purpose, except on Sunday 
evenings. 

Everything appears to have been - 
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excellent of its kind in the ménage 
of the young housekeeper, and we 
can almost see Elizabeth going 
from shop to shop, with her own 

uliar zest for the undertaking, 

« ordering plate,’ &c., &c. ‘*My 
inclination,’’ she avows, ‘‘ is to have 
everything very handsome ”’ (a not 
unusual one); ‘‘but,’’ adds Mrs 
Fry, recollecting she is now a 
“plain Quaker,’’ ‘‘I do not think 
it right to have things merely for 
ornament, unless there is some 
use attached to them,’’— it appa- 
rently not having occurred to her 
that things can hardly be ‘ very 
handsome ’’ without being in some 
degree indebted to ornament for 
which there is no use. The house, 
however, would hardly suffer from 
the lack of knick-knacks, which too 
often encumber, and, we may add, 
defile London dwellings. Every- 
thing would be bright and clean, 
and polished to perfection, we may 
be sure, in that well-ordered man- 
sion; and even when children 


began to come thick and fast, and 
little Quaker babies filled the cra- 
- dle one after another (have they 


any particular fashion of long 
robes, we wonder? and would 
Elizabeth allow their cradles to be 
handsome, though unornamented ?), 
it is impossible to conceive disorder 
or discomfort connected with it. 
Much time and thought were given 
to domestic life at this period. 
“My time,” writes the young 
mother and mistress, ‘‘ appears to 
be spent to little more purpose 
than eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and clothing myself.’’ Then she 
has ‘‘ every room in the house full, 
and the toothache ;”’ and again, ‘‘a 
large dinner-party, and fagged with 
toothache, and the numbers ; ’’ and 
is clearly not very strong in health, 
and overdone with the strain of 
constant hospitality, and the con- 
pations endeavour to do her part 
y all. 
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She has one of her children in- 
oculated, and it does well; but ap- 
parently none of the rest are oper- 
ated upon, so perhaps Mr Fry 
interfered. She gave somewhat 
lavishly to beggars, but on visiting 
some at their own house, found on 
one occasion they were ‘‘ lodged 
and dressed almost like gentle- 
folks, and needed £30 only to clear 
them of debt. It is difficult to 
serve people who ask so large an 
amount,’”’ she observes, naively. 
On another occasion, following 
home a woman with a baby, she 
found a whole brood of hapless 
infants, whom the inhuman crea- - 
ture ‘‘farmed,’’ killing them off 
as it suited her, by exposure .or 
neglect. 

Such scenes and such experi- 
ences (there are many of the same) 
were working their own work in 
the heart of Elizabeth Fry, soon 
to bear abundant fruit, though 
there were still a few more years 
to be spent in privacy and com- 
parative repose. These were also 
passed in a renewal of her beloved 
country life. On the death of 
his father, Mr Fry took his family 
to live at Plashet House, an Essex 
residence, luxurious and beautiful, 
and to which Elizabeth became 
speedily and devotedly attached. 
While there, several tedioys ill- 
nesses had to be gone through, 
leaving her often weak and ailing 
for. months afterwards; but her 
active spirit, uncurbed by such 
checks, was at work again directly 
she recovered, and accordingly we 
now begin to find her visiting 
schools, taking part in school ex- 
aminations and the like ; more im- 
portant still, she felt it laid upon 
her, in the quaint phraseology of 
the Friends, to preach openly at 
their assemblies, and was thence- 
forth known among them as a 
*¢ minister.’’ 4 

And now at last we come to 
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Elizabeth Fry’s ever-memorable 
first visit to Newgate prison. 

It is casually noted in the fol- 
lowing brief extract: ‘‘ Yesterday 
we were some hours in Newgate, 
with the poor female felons, minis- 
‘tering to their necessities. Before 
we left, dear Anna Buxton uttered 
a few words in supplication, and, 
very umexpectedly to myself, I 
did also. I heard weeping, and 
thought they appeared much ten- 
dered.” 

This is all or nearly all the 
record; but we learn from other 
sources that the previous January 
four Friends had visited some 
condemned persons in Newgate, 
and'that it was through their rep- 
resentations that the two ladies 
went. 


“At that time as is now well 
known, the prison was in a frightful 
state: all the females were confined 
in that part now known as the untried 
side ; the larger portion of the quad- 
rangle was then used as a State prison, 
and the partition-wall was not high 
enough to prevent the State prisoners 
from overlooking the yard, and the 
windows of the wards and cells of the 
women. These four rooms comprised 
about 190 superficial yards, into which 
at this time 300 women, with their 
numerous children, were crowded— 
tried and untried, misdemeanants and 
felons, without classification, without 
employment, and with no other super- 
intendence than that given by a man 
and his son, who had charge of them 
by night and day. In the same room, 
in rags and dirt, destitute of sufficient 
clothing (for which there was no pro- 
vision), they lived,cooked, and washed 
With the proceeds of their clamorous 
begging from strangers, the prisoners 
purchased liquors from a regular tap 
in the prison; spirits were openly 
drunk, and the ear was assailed by 
the most terrible language. Although 
military sentinels were posted on the 
leads, such was the lawlessness pre- 
vailing, that Mr Newman, the gover- 
nor, entered this portion of the prison 
with reluctance, and advised the la- 
dies to lay aside their watches, lest 


sides.” 


The sorrowful condition of these 
depraved and miserable creatures 
sank deeply into Elizabeth Fry’s 
heart, although nothing more was 
done at the moment than to supply 
the most destitute with clothes, 
But this was soon accomplished, 
and yet she could not forget the 
scene. Four more years passed, 
during which two other children 
were born to her, and then began 
her life-work in earnest. 

He second visit to the loath- 
some prison took place in the midst 
of the hard winter of 1816, and on 
that occasion she was, by her own 
desire, left alone with the women, 
With womanly tact, after a short 
reading and prayer, she took the 
direct road to a mother’s heart, if 
such a thing existed in the breasts 
of those unmotherly creatures; she 
spoke to them of their children, 
those poor little half-naked and 
half-starved skeletons around her. 
Could a parent, she argued, not 
have some feeling, some remorse, 
nay, some hope, still lingering with 
regard to her own offspring? And 
she was right; she had touched 
the right chord. With tears of 
joy, her proposal to open a school 
for the children was hearkened to. 
She would not undertake it, Mrs 
Fry candidly told them, without 
their steady co-operation, and they 
must themselves choose a fitting 
superintendent from among their 
own numbers. This was agreed to 
with the utmost alacrity. And 
though it might not exactly suit 


our ideas to select for such a post 


a young woman committed for 
stealing a watch, yet we must re- 
collect that necessity has no law, 
and that probably none among the 
candidates had been convicted of 
a lighter offence. Mary Connor, 


at all events, proved a success, was 


assiduous in her duties, never in- 
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fringed a rule, and had a free 
pardon granted her fifteen months 
afterwards. 

Not content with granting leave 
for their little ones to attend, the 

r mothers pressed to be ad- 
mitted themselves, doubtless thank- 
ful for any variety; and a friend 
of Mrs. Fry’s thus writes on the 
subject to Sir Thomas Powell 
Buxton :— 

“The railing was crowded with 
half-naked women, struggling together 
for the front situations with the most 
boisterous violence, and begging with 
the utmost vociferation. I felt as if I 
wére going into a den of wild beasts, 
and shuddered when the door closed 
upon me and I was locked in with 
such a herd of novel and desperate 
companions, ... Squalid in attire, 
and ferocious in appearance, some 
were seated about the yard. Froma 
door on one side issued one yelling 
like an infuriate beast, and she rushed 
round the area with one arm extended, 
tearing everything ofthe nature of a 
cap from the heads of the other women. 


... The begging, the swearing, the 
gaming, fighting, dancing, dressing up 
in men’s clothes, together with scenes 
too bad to be described, was such that 
we did not think it suitable to admit 
young persons with us.”. 


The ladies thought some of 
these evils might be remedied by 
proper regulation ; but in the com- 
mencement of the undertaking, 
the reformation of such abandoned 
characters, sunk in depravity as 
they were, was scarcely thought 
of. 

“By degrees, however,” writes Mrs 
Fry's biographer, “the heroic little 
band became convinced that good 
might be effected even among these, 
for intercourse with the prisoners in- 
spired them with confidence. The 
poor creatures were themselves in 
earnest, and in that was their great 
hope ; for, on the other hand, discour- 
agements were rife. The officers of 
the prison, as well as private friends, 
looked on the attempt as visionary. 
Even some, most interested, appre- 
hended failure, from the character of 
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the women, from the unfavorable 
locality, and from the difficulty of ob- 
taining a sufficient number of coad- 
jutors forso vasta work. It was also 
urged that, even if employment could 
be procured, the materials for it would 
probably be stolen.” 

All such fears were with aston- 
ishing speed set at rest; and 
although Elizabeth felt herself to 
be ‘‘embarked in a storm and a 
whirlwind,” she never for a mo- 
ment looked back, nor regretted 
the plunge taken. 

“My mind,” she says, “is tossed 
with its variety of interests and 
duties—husband, children, household, 
accounts, meetings, the church, near 
relations, friends and Newgate... . 
I have found in my late attention to 
Newgate a peace and prosperity in 
the undertaking I seldom if ever 
remember to have done before. Those 
who are in power are now willing to 
help us, and the poor prisoners them- 
selves have become quite harmless 
and kind.” 

This was written after the school 
had been open and the visiting 
regular for some months. 

Then came a further and still 
more awful experience — often, 
alas! to be repeated :— 


“ Just returned from a most melan- 
choly visit to Newgate, to see by her 
own request Elizabeth Fricker, pre- 
vious to her execution to-morrow at 
eight o'clock. I found her much 
hurried, distressed, and tormented in 
mind; her hands cold and covered 
with something like the perspiration 
preceding death, and in an universal 
tremor. They said she had been 
reaeets before our going, and they 
thought they must have sent for a 
man to manage her. However, after 
a serious time with her, her troubled 
soul became calm.” 

And again :— 

“ Besides this poor young woman 
there are also six men to be hanged, 
one of whom, since the report came 
down, has become quite mad from 
horror of mind. A  strait-waistcoat 
could not keep him within bounds; 
he had just bitten the turnkey, and I 

G 
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saw the man come out with his hand 
bleeding as I passed the cell.” 

A gentleman well known to Mrs 
Fry, who was desirous of seeing 
and judging for himself of the 
work now begun, wrote, just one 
fortnight after the adoption of the 
new rules :— 


“1 was conducted by a turnkey to 
the entrance of the women’s wards. 
On my approach no loud nor angry 
sounds indicated that I was about to 
énter a place which | had been cred- 
ibly assured had long had for one of 
its titles ‘ Hell above ern The 
courtyard, instead of ing peopled 

scarcely human, blasphem- 

ing, fighting, teari each other,s 
hair, or gaming with filthy cards for 
the very clethes they wore (and this 
had been the description previously 
given me), presented a scene where 
stillness an B msc aged reigned. I 
was conducted by a decently dressed 
person, the newly appointed yards- 
woman, to a ward where sat at the 
head ofa long table a Quaker lady. 
She was reading aloud to about six- 
¥ risoners who were sewing round 
“ach wore a clean blue apron and 

bib, with a ticket of her number 
hanging by a red tape from her neck. 
They all rose at my entrance, curt- 
seyed respectfully, and then at a 
signal resumed their seats and employ- 
ments. Instead of a scowl, or leer, or 
ill-supressed laugh, they had an air 
of gravity and self-respect, a sort of 
consciousness of their improved char- 
acters and the altered position in 
which they were placed. I afterwards 


visited other wards, and I found them’ 


the counterparts of the first.” 

Greatly encouraged, the ladies 
now introduced a matron into 
Newgate, who was paid by the 
Corporation, and received £20 
yearly from the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion in addition. The latter also 
furnished’ her rooms, and she was 
their servant. Previously some of 
these excellent coadjutors of Eliza- 
beth -had sometimes spent whole 
days inthe prison, taking a little 
provision for themselves in a bas- 


ket ; and for long years afterwards, 
one or two of them never failed 
to spend some hours daily in 


Newgate. 

We must not linger over the 
most deeply interesting details of 
the crusade in this its infancy. 
Although warmly supported and 
co-operated with, Elizabeth Fry 
was its head and front, its centre 
and moving spirit. All looked to 
her, all received from her direc- 
tions, suggestions, and counsel. 
The Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and 
Aldermen appointed a day to meet 
her in the prison, and were so 
much struck by what they saw 
that they ‘‘immediately adopted 
the whole plan” she laid before 
them ‘‘as a part of the prison dis- 
cipline,” and empowered Mrs Fry 
and her associates to punish the 
refractory. 

Six months after this she re- 
ceived a petition from the ‘‘untried 
side,’’ that the same might be done 
for them, with promises of obedi- 
ence to rules. It was done, but 
not with equal success, as the 
prospect of speedy release naturally 
indisposed for settled work; and 
Mrs Fry’s firm conviction was, that 
where no work was done, the same 
moral advantage was not received. 
Terrible were the stories of crime 
now poured into her ears; but so 
filled was her soul with love and 
pity for the poor criminals, that 
almost more terrible still seemed 
to her the punishments to which 
these crimes subjected them. Men 
and women were not only hung 
for forgery, stealing, and the like, but 
not infrequently did they suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law when 
it was doubtful whether or not they 
were guilty; and -how barbarous 
in our ears sounds the following ! 
*¢I found poor Woodman confined 
to-day in the common ward, her- 
self and her little girl both doing 
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well. She was awaiting her exe- 
cution at the end of the month. 
So unnatural is her situation, that 
one can hardly tell how or in 
what manner to meet her case.”’ 
Again and again occurs the 
same or a similar experience. The 
poor ignorant wretches under sen- 
tence—and in nearly every case 
the sentence was carried out— 
were visited, instructed, prayed 
with, and wept with, by the still 
young and tenderly nurtured Eliz- 
abeth, herself a fragile, sensitive 
woman. No wonder that here 
and there throughout her record 
we get glimpses of the secret 
agonies which these visits cost her. 
Think of having this said to you 
by a poor woman whose scaffold 
was at the moment being erected ; 
«I feel life so strong within me, 
that I cannot believe that by this 
time to-morrow I shall be dead!”’ 
Think of endeavouring in vain to 
get a pardon for another, whose 
only crime was passing false notes 
—not knowing what they were— 
at the bidding of the man she 
loved! In the latter case it was 
confidently expected that Mrs 
Fry’s intercession, and the influ- 
ence she set at work, would be suc- 
cessful. 
was ordered for execution. The 
law took its course, and she was 
hanged. It is interesting to hear 
that one of those through whom 
Mrs Fry made application, was her 
old friend the Duke of Gloucester, 


and that this was the renewal of 


their acquaintance, and the begin- 
ning of a real friendship, both with 
him and his Duchess, a daughter 
of George III., which continued 
to the end of his life. He now 
went to Newgate, and was led 
by Elizabeth through its gloomy 
mazes. He made a noble effort 
to save the unhappy woman on 
whose behalf he had chiefly come, 
but, as we have said, without- suc- 
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cess. This case led to an unfortun- 
ate misunderstanding between Mrs 
Fry and Lord Sidmouth, and she 
was anxious for a personal inter- 
view with him, in order, as she be- 
lieved, to set matters right; but 
it did not do so. Wounded and 
grieved, we hear, she was just quit- 
ting the Home Office, when the 
aged Queen Charlotte, who had 
gone down to the Mansion House, 
sent for her there; and the recep- 
tion she met with, both from the 
good Queen herself and from the 
crowds assembled, who hailed her 
‘‘by a simultaneous shout,’’ must 
have gone far to soothe her ruffled 
spirit. Inside the Egyptian Hall 
there was, says our authority, 


“A subject for Hayter,—the dimin- 
utive stature of the Queen, covered 
with diamonds, and her countenance 
lighted up with the kindest benevo- 
lence ; Mrs Fry, her simple Quaker’s 
dress adding to the height of her 
figure—though a little flushed, pre- 
serving her wonted calmness of look 
and manner; several of the bishops 
standing near ; the platform crowded 
with waving feathers, jewels, and 
orders ; the hall lined with spectators, 

aily and nobly clad ; and the centre 
filled with hundreds of children, 
brought there from their different 
schools to be examined. A murmur 
of applause ran through the assem- 
blage as the Queen took Mrs Fry by 
the hand; the murmur was followed 


‘by a clap and a shout, which was 


taken up by the multitudes without 
till it died away in the distance.” 


This was Elizabeth Fry’s first in- 
terview with the excellent Queen 
Charlotte,-and unhappily also her 
last, as on that very day the Queen 
took a chill, and this, combined 
with over-fatigue, led to an ill- 
ness which terminated fatally. 

It was now the rage all over 
London to visit Newgate and see 
what went on there. Many from 
motives of real philanthropy, still 
more from curiosity, and the love 
of the idle for novelty and sensa- 
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tion, besought Mrs Fry to take 
them; and fearful of being a bar 
to any good that might come of 
the interest excited, she acceded as 
much as possible to their requests ; 
and we read that ‘‘if a list of the 
names of the visitors could be pub- 
lished, it would prove how strong 
was the sympathy felt, among the 
nobly born and richly endowed 
with intellectual as well as worldly 
wealth.” 

Elizabeth was indeed the theme 
of conversation in all circles, and 
of course all kinds of exaggerated 
and almost ridiculous reports mixed 
themselves with what was true and 
striking. Her time, writes her 
biographer, was occupied to an 
extent which none who did not 
live with her can conceive,—as let- 
ters of inquiry concerning her sys- 
tem in Newgate, &c., &c., reached 
her, not only from magistrates 
and officials all over England, 
Scotland, and Wales, but she be- 


gan to have correspondence on the 
subject from those in authority at 
Berlin, at St Petersburg—in short, 
from most of the capitals in Europe. 
The Princess Sophie Metschersky 


and other ladies banded them- 
selves together in Russia ; and the 
Empress-Dowager, herself an ar- 
dent philanthropist, exclaimed re- 
peatedly, ‘‘How much I should 
like to see that excellent woman, 
Madame Fry, in Russia!’’ But as 
this could not be, the noble Czar- 
ina opened a correspondence ; and 
as we have said, the result was 
a Ladies’ Committee, formed on 
Elizabeth Fry’s model. 

As the work grew more estab- 
lished and regular at Newgate, and 
as it could be left, Elizabeth under- 
took from time to time journeys 
of benevolence, primarily through- 
out her native land, and eventually 
throughout the Continent: always, 
however, as became a thorough 
*« Friend,’”’ laying ‘‘ her concern” 
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to do so before Meeting, and re- — 
ceiving permission and authority — 
for the expedition before setting 
off. 

The Scottish prisons were, per- 
haps, quite as bad as any she met 
with elsewhere. They were abso- 
lute ‘‘ plague-spots,’’ and the par- 
ticulars which were published by 
Joseph John, who accompanied her 
—himself a true missionary in the 
cause—are, we hear, ‘‘ too detest- 
able to be read.”” Again and again 
the prisons were visited, inspected, 
and committees formed and plans 
adopted for their regeneration. 

Ill health occasionally inter- 
fered with Mrs Fry’s own personal 
labour ; but she had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, ill or well, 
she had set rolling a stone which 
never stopped, and that every day 
saw new recruits for the good 
cause. Everywhere inquiry had 
been set afoot and interest ex- 
cited, and in no single instance 
was the subject dropped without 
some result. 

A new field for reformation now 
opened before Elizabeth in the 
convict-ships bound for New South 
Wales. We need not—indeed we 
cannet—enter closely into this, 
or any part of her vast labour 
of love. Following the long and 
gloomy processions whenever a con- 
vict-ship. with females on board 
was to sail, was Elizabeth Fry’s — 
carriage; and during the time 
which elapsed before the ship 
weighed anchor, the indefatigable 
Quakeress would be reading and 
praying, and distributing work of 
all kinds to be done on the voyage 
—with considerate foresight mak- 
ing it such as would find a ready 
sale on the landing of the ves- 
sel, so that not only might some 
definite object give an _ interest 
to it, but that the poor creatures 
might not, as they had hitherto 
done, find themselves utterly with- 
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out money on disembarking in a 
strange land. 

She was never satisfied, never 
willing to rest on her oars, always 
on the watch for new forms of 
injustice or negligence to re- 
paired. At one time libraries for 
our own lonely coastguard stations 
occupied her, and much was done 
in that way, not only by herself, 
but by others who now looked for 
her lead in these matters; but 
although turning to right and to 
left in pursuit of the object of 
her life, prisons remained Eliza- 
beth’s first love. 

She visited on one occasion the 
woman’s prison at St Lazare; and 
the very jailers and turnkeys who 
entered the room where she read 
and commented, ‘‘ were so affected 
that the tears ran down their 
cheeks.”” A Roman Catholic lady, 
we are told, read from the Roman 
Catholic Prayer-book the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and the same 
lady translated for Mrs Fry—who 
does not appear to have been much 
of a linguist—as she preached and 
prayed. 


“ This reading,” says her biographer, 
*‘ produced quite a sensation in Paris; 
for it had been said that the wonder- 
ful effect of Mrs Fry’s readings in 
Newgate was due to her peculiar voice 


and manner, her skill in arresting the 
attention of her auditors, and her 
power to touch their hearts. She and 
others asserted that the same result 
would be found whatever national 
differences might exist, and by whom- 
soever the inspired Word might be 
presented. The result on this occa- 
sion was decisive.” 


All who were on the side of re- 
ligion or morality were Elizabeth 
Fry’s ‘‘ good friends.’’ Thus at 
one time we find her readily co- 
operating with some Jewish ladies 
at Pyrmont, holding a meeting 
with them, and afterwards -taking 
them to her own room, and pray- 
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ing with and for them till all 
present wept aloud. Again, she 
visits a nunnery, and has a long 
and fascinating conversation with 
the ‘‘ lovely abbess,’’ in the course 
of which that lady’s ‘talents. were 
abundantly displayed.’’ The sw- 
périeure of a penitentiary at Paris 
is so penetrated with a sense of 
Elizabeth’s sanctity, that she can 
do nothing but exclaim with clasp- 
ed hands, ‘‘Ah, comme elle est 
bonne !’’ 

She is sent for by Lord Welles- 
ley, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and his views correspond 
exactly with hers on the subject 
of capital punishments. She visits 
the Kings and Queens of Prussia 
and of Denmark, and has inter- 
views with ambassadors and foreign 
delegates of all descriptions. The 
outcome is always the same—all 
who wished to do good, and to 
follow after that which was good, 
were welcomed, and turned not in- 
frequently into personal friends. 

On many of her most arduous 
crusadés, Mrs Fry was accom- 
panied, greatly to her benefit, by 
her philanthropic brother, who 
preached and exhorted, and gave 
money and time to the work, as 
willingly as she did herself. 

NV. B.—What Mr Fry was about 
all this time, history sayeth not. 
With the exception of his wife’s 
letters to him, in which the ‘‘ dear- 
est husband” is nearly always 
bracketed with the ‘dearest chil- 
dren’’—with this exception, we 
can scarcely find mention of him 
throughout the whole ponderous 
memoirs until we come to one of 
her severe illnesses, near the close 
of his partner’s life, when he is 
incidentally alluded to as ‘¢ sitting 
over the fie.”. The inference 1s 
that he was a worthy gentleman, 
but that whomever Elizabeth Fry 
had married would in all likelihood 
have been overshadowed by her. 
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Even the gifted Joseph John Gur- 
ney would undoubtedly have been 
more heard of but for every eye 
being fixed upon his greater sister. 
To visit her the great ones of 
the earth found their way to the 
little cottage’ in Upton Lane (by 
no means so little as she makes it 
out, by the way), a charming nook, 
where the Frys found a retreat 
when the failure of some other 
large mercantile houses in a meas- 
ure brought down their own. At 
first this come-down, and the close 
of all the happy life at lovely 
Plashet, must have been hard to 
bear; and the private trials which 
one after another fell to Eliza- 
beth’s lot as time went on, were 
no doubt a severe if wholesome 
balance to her great outward pros- 
perity. Plashet had been a par- 
ticularly pleasant haven of refuge 
to her in her busiest, fullest, and 
most occupied years. If we except 


a correspondence carried in on 
breakfast-trays, and which often— 
we may say usually—comprised 
letters requiring long and care- 


fully considered answers, there 
would be a sense of peaceful rest 
always hanging over the old-fash- 
ioned Essex hall. Its gardens and 
walks had been laid out by herself ; 
she had planned summer-houses and 
opened vistas ; she had loved to see 
her friends and children assembled 
in numbers on her velvet lawn ; the 
place was endeared by association 
as well as possession, and to leave 
it, and to part with her poorer as 
well as her richer neighbours, was 
evidently very bitter. 

Other griefs, moreover, and un- 
expected ones, were her portion. 
One after another of her children 
elected to marry out of the Qua- 
ker persuasion, and, in  conse- 
quence, themselves underwent what 
amounted to excommunication. 
Mrs Fry did not approve of this 
—would not have approved of it 


+ 
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in any case; and as it affected 
those whom she loved, naturally 
the injustice of the verdict touched 
her more closely than if she had 
not been personally concerned. 
Added to this, she was herself 
looked coldly upon by some for 
permitting what were considered, 
to say the least of them, unsatis- 
factory alliances. It helped her 
to bear this, that she was in her 


‘own mind fully persuaded of being 


in the right. 


“My children,” she allows one day 
in a mournful mood, “are one after 
another leaving a Society and prin- 
ciples that I love, value, and try to 
build up. I desire to be very faith- 
ful, but deep humiliation is my por- 
tion, in its appearing that, although I 
preach to others, I cannot manage my 
own.” 


But again, in a more cheerful 
strain, she sums up her convic- 
tions on the marriage question :— 


“In bringing up our children, it is 
my solid judgment that a real attach- 
ment is not a thing to be lightly 
esteemed ; and when young persons 
of a sober mind are come to years of 
discretion, it requires very great care 
how any undue restraint 1s laid upon 
them in these most important matri- 
monial engagements. e are all so 
short-sighted about them, that the 

arties themselves should, after all, 
principally their own judges in it. 
Therefore, unless I see insurmount- 
able objections, I believe duty dictates 
leaving our children much at liberty 
in these matters.” 


Apparently the other good 
Friends thought otherwise; and 
perhaps—for Friends are human 
—were not sorry to find a little 
hole to pick at in their distin- 
guished member. It is very evi- 
dent, at all events, that there were 
some who were not content to 
mind their own business in the 
matter, but insisted on minding 
Elizabeth’s also, and that she had ~ 
a struggle between her own good 
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sence and good feeling, and their 
remonstrances. The question’ was 
started as soon as it could well 
be: at as early an age, or earlier, 
than she had herself l¢ft the parent 
roof, her own eldest daughter 
married ; and as her eldest grand- 
child and her own youngest child 
were born.on one and the same 
day, it would not appear that she 
had much cessation from family 
cares. These also pressed, as 
mothers can understand, more 
heavily in the more circumscribed 
grounds and smaller rooms of the 
Upton Cottage than at Plashet. 
This was especially felt upon Sun- 
days. 


“Not having space as we had at 
Plashet,” she says, “in which my boys 
can recreate in the way I consider 
advisable, during part of this day I 
have anxiously to watch where they 
go, and what they are about,,so that 
I am not often favoured to feel it a 
day of rest; yet through all these 
things, and my too anxious nature, 
I find the spring within that helps, 
keeps, revives, sustains, and heals.” 


Again a season of domestic afflic- 
tions, and these of a kind to be 


acutely felt, has to be passed 
through. Brothers and _ sisters, 
brothers-in-law and _ sisters-in-law, 
‘are taken away; and to every 
deathbed, it would seem, Elizabeth 
is summoned—the consoler, the 
strengthener, the ‘minister’ at 
' those supreme moments. ‘‘ Sorrow 
upon sorrow,’’ she mournfully en- 
ters in her record at this time, 
as the loss of near and dear ones 
- by death supervenes on the loss 
—nothing in comparison—by wed- 
lock, and on the break-up in her 
own life. 

So much, indeed, did she feel 
the latter, with its attendant mis- 
conceptions and misconstructions, 
that when obliged through dimin- 
ished means to curtail her charities 
and cut off many of her subscrip- 
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tions, she proposes with touching 
sorrowfulness to give up also her 
own personal superintendence of 
prison-work. It is needless to say 
how such an offer was met. The 
warmest responses and the most 
cordial sympathy were returned 
from every quarter; and, cheered 
and encouraged, with renewed 
spirit she by degress rose above 
private griefs and distress, and 
gave herself afresh to labours for 
the good of mankind. 

New journeys were undertaken 
and new inquiries set afoot. A 
daughter or niece now usually ac- 
companied her, and there were 
not. wanting volunteers of both 
sexes who were proud to bear part 
of the burden of correspondence 
and arrangements. She now visited 
the prisons of Holland, and had a 
most spirited and fruitful corre- 
spondence with the Minister of 
the Interior, Count Schimmelpen- 
ninck, on the subject; and a tour 
in Russia (from which she received 
most encouraging reports from the 
Countess Reden) was jected, 
but never came off. She to 
hasten home for a banquet at 
which she was to meet Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Wellington, 
and the other Ministers, and at 
which she had 


“Important conversation on a 
female prison. being built, with the 
Secretary of State, Sir James Graham ; 
on the Continental prisons, with the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen; 
and on the state of the penal colonies, 
with the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Stanley,—nearly the whole dinner 
being occupied in deeply interesti 
conversation with Prince Albert an 
Sir Robert Peel -on prisons, their 
state in our own country, punish- 
ments, separate confinement, &c.— 
expressing my fears that the jailers 
had too much power, pressing the 
need of: mercy, and ing them to 
see the New Prison, and have the 
dark cells a little altered.’ 
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Verily, a dinner worth returning 
home to! 

In former years Mrs Fry had 
repeatedly been sent for by the 
Duchess of Kent to visit the 
young Princess Victoria, whom 
she describes as ‘‘a sweet, lovely, 
and hopeful child,”” and to whom 
she spoke earnestly, reminding her 
of King Josiah, who began to reign 
at eight years old, and how well 
and worthily he reigned all his 
life. But after the accession of 
the Sovereign, we do not think 
they often met, one cause or an- 
other interfering, although. both 
the Queen and Prince Albert en- 
tertained the warmest regard at 
all times for the gifted philan- 
thropist. She had, however, as 
we have said, other royal visitors 
in abundance at Upton Lane; and 
her account of one in particular is 
so fresh, bright, and natural, that 
we must give it in her own words. 
After an account of a visitation 
in Newgate with the King of 
Prussia, during which she read, 
preached, and prayed in the midst 
of ‘‘a most curious, interesting, 
and mixed company,” she pro- 
ceeds :— 


« There were difficulties raised about 
his going to lunch at Upton, but he 
chose to persevere. I went first with 
the Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs, 
the King next with his own people. 
I had to hasten to take off my cloak, 
and then went down to meet him at 
his carriage-door, with my husband, 
and seven of our sons, and sons-in- 
law. I then walked with him into 
the drawing-room, where all was in 
beautiful order—neat, and adorned 
with flowers. I presented to the 
King our eight daughters and daugh- 
ters-in-law fRachel only away), our 
seven sons and eldest grandson, my 
brother and sister Buxton, Sir Henry 
and Lady Pelly, and my sister Eliza- 
beth Fry—my brother and sister 
Gurney he had known before—and 
afterwards sented twenty-five. of 
our grandchildren. We had asolemn 


silence before our meal, which was 


handsome and fit for a king, yet not 
extravagent, everything most com- 
plete and nice. I sat by the King, 
who appeared to enjoy his dinner, 
perfectly at ifs ease, and very happy 
with us. We went back to the draw- 
ing-room after another short silence 
and a few words I| uttered in prayer 
for the King and Queen. We found 
a deputation of Friends, with an ad- 
dress to read to him. We then had 
to part—the King expressing his de- 
sire that blessings might continue to 
rest on our house.” 


On the Sunday she was invited 
to meet his Majesty at luncheon 
at the Mansion House, and thus 
notes the prospect :— 


“T rather felt its being the Sab- 
bath, but as all is to be conducted in 
a quiet, suitable, and most orderly 
manner, consistent with the day, I 
am quite easy to go. . . . [Then look- 
ing back upon the scene,] I entreated 
the Lord Mayor to have no toasts, to 
which he acceded, and the King ap- 
proved; but it was no light or easy 
matter. I told the King my objec- 
tion to anything of the kind on that 
day ; indeed I expressed my = 
probation of them altogether. e 
then spoke (as usual) on prisons, and 
on the royal christening, for which 
the King had come over. I dwelt on 
its pene as undesirable, on the Sab- 
bath, 
interest.” 


Can any one give a better re- 
port of a Sabbath-day conversa- 
tion, whether spent in the company 
of kings or elsewhere ? 

It is this single-hearted aim 
which strikes us most through- 
out Elizabeth Fry’s life,—the aim 
to turn every opportunity, every 
chance advantage, every breath of 
royal or public favour, to a noble 
purpose—reform of evil, promotion 
of good. In a short paper like 
this, it is absolutely impossible to 
give any adequate idea of the ex- 
tent of her influence and her sway 
over others. Her life stands nearly 
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alone in the boundless and almost 
unchecked success which attended 
every effort. Her end was gradual 
and peaceful, the naturally fragile 
tenement worn out by ceaseless 
exertions, at the age of sixty-five; 
and she breathed her last sur- 
rounded by children and grand- 
children, and loving, faithful ser- 
vants, on the 13th of October 
1845. Her remains were brought 
from Ramsgate—where she had 
happened to be staying for sea air 
—and now rest within the Friends’ 
Burying -Ground at Barking, in 
Essex. 

The key to her whole character 
may, we think, be fittingly found in 
these words, written by her own 


pen :— 


“My dear Rachel, I can say one 
thing,—since my heart was touched 
at seventeen years old, I believe I 
have never awakened from sleep, in 
sickness or in death, by night or day, 
without my first thought being, how 
best I may serve my Maker.” 


Postscript.—Since the above was 
written, an interesting and affect- 
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ing ceremony took place within a 
few miles of the writer’s home. The 
foundation-stone of a church to 
the memory of Elizabeth Fry was 
laid by her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise, at Upton Park, 
Essex, on the 7th of June last ; 
while addresses on the occasion 
were delivered by the bishop of 
the dioceses, and other dignitaries of 
the Church of England. ‘It was 
felt,’’ said they, ‘‘that that Church 
in her national character might 
fittingly commemorate one of the 
greatest female servants of Eng- 
land; one who was the first to lead 
the way in the noble work of 
woman, which was so effectual in 
rescuing the outcast, and in seek- 
ing the lost.”’ 

Many of the grandchildren and 
great- grandchildren of Mrs Fry 
were amongst those gathered to- 
gether on the occasion; and it is 
interesting to read in the ‘ Times’ 
report of the proceedings, that the 
spot which has been selected for 
the site of this memorial church 
‘¢is a part of the old garden of 
that distinguished woman.”’ 
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A SKETCH FROM MESSINA. 


Ir is well worth while going 
to Messina, were it only for the 
scenery and the sardines. The 
one and the other are to be found 
elsewhere ; but at Messina both 
are of almost incomparable excel- 
lence. Perhaps the noblest sea- 
view in Europe is that from the 
old Greek or Roman amphitheatre 
of Taormina, where there is now 
a station on the railway running 
from Messina to Catania. It is 
only rivalled, though certainly not 
surpassed, by the prospects over 
the Bosporus from the Jews’ 
Cemetery on the grassy heights 
behind Constantinople. From the 
amphitheatre over the broad blue 
sweep of the Straits, you embrace 
the semicircular panorama of the 
rugged Calabrian hills; the slopes 
on either shore are studded with 
white-walled towns and _ yellow 
villages gleaming in the sunshine ; 
while to the landward, on the left, 
is the towering mass of the ‘‘ Mon- 
gibello,”” which casts its mighty 
shadow half over Sicily. In the 
foreground at Taormina, in the 
background, and all about, is the 
strangest jumble of fertility and 
sterility, of prosperity, desolation, 
and picturesque decay. There are 
smiling hamlets and snug farm- 
buildings; there are flat-roofed 
cottages half concealed in the 
clustering almonds, orange .and 
olive trees; there are terraced 
gardens descending to the sea, 
strewed thickly with the fallen 
bloom from the showers of pink 
and purple blossoms; here and 
there the lower heights are 
crowned by convents with their 
cloistered arcades, turned to secular 
uses as villas or palaces; while 
through the black-green thickets 


behind the spiked hedges of the 
Indian fig, you catch glimpses of 
the vivid hues of the moss-grown 
remains of Roman, Saracenic, or 
Norman masonry. Etna, with its 
magnificent shapes and its ever- 
menacing subterraneous _ forces, 
must always be the most imposing 
feature in the landscape. Other 
volcanoes, like Vesuvius or Strom- 
boli, break periodically into de- 
structive activity from the familiar 
crater at the summit. The relent- 
less streams of lava from Vesuvius 
may be destructive to property, 
but nowadays there is always time 
for human beings to escape. - But 
Etna is always breaking out in 
fresh places, and preparing deadly 
surprises. Any one of the villages 
scattered over its slopes may be 
hoisted some fine morning on the 
swell of a newcrater. And when 
the giant turns upon his side, and 
shakes himself in fretful im- 
patience, a single heave of his 
mighty shoulder may swamp even 
the flourishing Catania in a sea of 
molten fire, as he has done on more ° 
than one occasion before now. 

The present outbreak seems to 
be on a stupendous scale, though 
as yet it has done comparatively 
trifling damage. We hear of a 
flood of lava, two or three miles 
in breadth, moving downwards 
with accelerated rapidity as it 
rolls over steeper gradients.. As 
it comes from the crater on the 
summit, it has hitherto chiefly 
overflowed the desolate wastes of 
lava, ashes, and scoriz which have 
been accumulating from time im- 
memorial as conflagration followed 
conflagration. But. with its fiery 
breath it has been licking up the 
gardens and vineyards that girdle 
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Nicolosi to the westward, and the 
jnhabitants of the village have 
been busy saving their property 
like so many startled ants, uncer- 
tain from day to day as to the 
reach of the ruin that is over- 
taking them. And Nicolosi is but 
one of some seventy villages all 
puilt on the flanks of the moun- 
tain, and more or less in continual 
peril. It may be asked why the 
people, after so many warnings 
and calamities, persist in living 
on the thin crust flooring the 
fields over those subterraneous 
furnaces. The fact is that the 
friable soil formed by the decom- 

lava is of marvellous fer- 
tility where there are the means 
of irrigation, and it is very easily 
wrought—as in the forest-region 
we come upon magnificent groves 
of the oak, the ilex, and the chest- 
nut, the pine, the beech, and the 
lime. So that the villagers run 
the risk of being occasionally 
tuined or swallowed up, in con- 
sideration of the comfort they 
enjoy between times; and putting 
their trust in the guardianship of 
the Virgin and the saints, con- 
gratulate themselves on being 
much better off than their neigh- 
bours. ; 

Yet when you see Etna in the 
glow of a Sicilian sunset, fancy 
can scarcely associate the moun- 
tain with menaces of death and 
devastation. Not even in the 
transparent air of the Libyan 
desert, flickering over the burning 
sands behind the huge pyramids 
of Ghizeh, are the splendours of 
the dying sunset more glorious. 
The hidden furnaces would seem 
mysteriously to add an _ intensity 
of sympathetic reflection to those 
celestial fires of orange and crim- 
son, till the flashing lights, fading 
down into vivid purples, make the 
barren lava-beds and the broken 
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precipices blaze in what may be 
prosaically described as_ great 
breadths of purple pickled cab- 
bage. No artist has ever caught 
those tints, which are simply 
unseizable by pen or brush. 

The magnificence of Etna has 
the attraction of the fabulous 
loadstone mountain, which must 
be an excuse for our wandering 
round that way en route to 
Messina. For from Messina the 
Mongibello is invisible, which is 
no doubt a pity, from the pictur- 
esque point of view. But to use 
mercantile language, Messina being 
a mercantile city par excellence, 
when we strike the balance of 
beauties, surely sufficient is left 
after the grandeur of the burning 
mountain has been  substracted. 
There are the same views across 
the bright-blue belt of the Straits, 
which still boil, even in calm, in 
swift and ever-changing currents 
between the castle-rock of Scylla 


and the mythical whirlpool of 


Charybdis. There is the flourish- 
ing city of Reggio, full in front, 
though more imposing from a 
distance than on closer inspec- 
tion. There are the Calabrian 
Apennines towering tier over tier, 
before sinking seaward in a series 
of break-neck cliffs at the toe of 
the Italian boot; while close 
behind, the Sicilian seaport is 
girdled by its own Sicilian hills, 
which are only to be surmounted 
by sharp, stiff zigzags, or through 
the deep gorges or water-gutters, 
which try the legs as well as the 
lungs. Messina has an unrivalled 
situation as a sea-mart, as the 
ancients who enriched it dis- 
covered long ago. But on the 
land side it has been so absolutely 
isolated by nature, that till the 
other day it had but a single 
communication with the interi- 
or, in the shape of a_ respect- 
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able highway. That had been 
matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence, since Messina made _ its 
money as a place of call for 
half the carrying trade of the 
Mediterranean. It had its share 
of the export of the island pro- 
duce; but it was the concern of 
the farmers and the peasants to 
deliver their merchandise as best 
they could. They came into the 
town with their heavily laden dé¢ 
mules and their creaking wooden- 
wheeled carts, dating probably 
from the days of Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Now the railways, with 
great improvements in the roads, 
have given an immense impulse 
to the internal traffic. As for 
the foreign trade, it is brisker 
than ever; and Messina, for some 
generations, has never been more 
prosperous. I say ‘for some 
generations,’’ because she has had 
so many misfortunes in her time, 


that nothing but her superb siiya- 


tion could have saved her. She 
has been repeatedly besieged, and 
once bombarded; she has been 
sacked and burned; while suffer- 
ing always from the chronic ca- 
lamity of earthquakes, which have 
shaken her venerable churches to 
their foundations, and brought her- 
palaces about the ears of their 
noble inmates. To this day the 
shattered range of buildings on 
her magnificent semicircular Mar- 
ina has never been rebuilt in their 
upper storeys; and Murray, in his 
excellent Handbook, gives practical 
directions to tourists as to how they 
are. to ‘‘dodge’’ an earthquake 
should it chance to surprise them 
in their night-quarters. 

Setting the scenery aside, the 
special attraction of Messina is 
the constant bustle and turmoil of 
boisterous life going on beneath 
the stranger’s windows. Which- 
ever of the hotels it may please 
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him to patronise, he can haye 
windows looking out upon the 
guais and the harbour. If he 
be wise, he had better choose his 
rooms in an upper storey, for the 
sounds from the street are deafen. 
ing and ear-piercing, as the scents 
are neither balmy nor salubrious, 
Those excitable Southerns always 
shriek, and they keep their voices, 
for ordinary intercourse, pitched 
on the shrillest falsetto. The most 
friendly chat between a couple of 
neighbours, sounds like a furious 
quarrel, and might be heard a 
long mile away, if there chanced to 
be silence. The children playing 
cheerily before their doors, screech « 
like so many small souls in tor- 
ment. But silence there never is, 
save from sundown to early dawn. 
The busy street-vendors are up and 
about before the birds that answer 
to our larks have broken into song 
in the gardens. The vendors of 
garden-produce come first on the 
scene, with the cheap vegetables 
that chance to be in season; and 
the market-gardens in that genial 
climate seem to bear promiscuous- 
ly all the year round. There are 
green peas and asparagus at Christ- 
mas-tide, with Alpine strawberries 
long before Easter; and the com- 
mon people, like the Neapolitan 
consumers of the cocomero, ate 
fanatical fruit-eaters and inveter- 
ate vegetarians. Only see one of 
the day-labourers or dock-hands 
sitting down to breakfast beside a 
basket of prickly pears, swallowing 
rather faster than the merchant 
can open. So the costermonger of 
Messina, when he commences his 
morning rounds, is welcomed far 
and wide along the streets and 
lanes by the opening of doors and 
throwing open of windows ; thom 
indeed, in the sultry heats of 
summer, it is likely that neither 
windows nor doors have been closed: 
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We have heard of the miller of the 
story who only woke up when his 
mil-wheel stopped ; but the Seven 
Sleepers themselves could scarce- 
ly have snored of through the 
screeches that rouse the morning 
echoes in Messina. Vegetables 
and the salted fish are necessities 
of life ; but the seller of sweet stuff 
makes his appearance almost simul- 
taneously. The children who have 
tumbled up, ready-dressed as they 
tumbled in, swarm round his un- 
wholesome wares like so many 
clustering bluebottles. His yells 
resound like music in their ears. 
Trundling his wheelbarrow along, 
he carries a small table under his 
ragged arm; he sets it up with 
the scales and weights at intervals 
insome side alley or spacious door- 
way, exchanging small packets of 
his sticky poison for the shabbiest 
and most debased of small copper 
coins. For the Messinese must be 


the ‘most indulgent of injudicious 


parents; and the children, even 
when the cholera was casting its 
shadows before, seemed seldom in 
the poorest quarters to plead for 
coppers in vain. 

In the market-place, half covered 
in, which is immediately beneath 
the windows of the Hotel Vit- 
toria, the stationary retail trade, 
with its noise, its concentrated. 
There are the butchers, the bakers 
and the fishmongers behind their 
stalls; there you may see a variety 
of quaint specimens of the queerest 
fishes and of strangely eccentric 
growths of the semi-tropical vege- 
tation. There are booths flaunting 
with their bright-coloured calicoes 


-and gaudy silk handkerchiefs, which 


are to be shaped into bodices and 
petticoats for village belles, or to 
be knotted round the necks of arti- 
sans and sun-burnt peasants ; while 
in striking contrast in the way of 
colouring, are the piles of dull-red 
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pottery of substantial texture and 
primitive shapes, that may possi- 
bly have originated with Cartha- 
ginians or Phoenicians. Strong as 
the pottery seems, the consumption 
must be something enormous; and 
it is only to be supposed that the 
excitable Southern temperament 
seeks relief, from time to time, 
in promiscuous breakage. But, 
strange to say, the schoolmaster is 
abroad in the precincts of the mar- 
kets; nor are literature and the 
belles lettres by any means neglect- 
ed. Half a stone’s-throw aside 
from the clamour of the stall- 
keepers and housewives, there is a 
display of cheap books and cheaper 
engravings along. the sea-wall of 
the Palazzo di Citté, as on the 
guais near the Pont Neuf at Paris. 
There are treatises on controver- 
sial divinity with the biographies of 
eminent brigands ; there are novels 
in English and German as well as 
in French, possibly for the benefit 
of the cosmopolitan seamen in the 
harbour; while the Virgin and 
St Rosalie amicably rub shoul- 
ders, in their gilded frames, with 
the Queen of Italy and the stars 
of the theatre or circus. 

Beyond the market, for a long 
mile along the broad wharves, the 
scene is nearly as bustling and 
scarcely less boisterous. A score 
or more of black-hulled steamers, 
of various burthen and _ hailing 
from many countries—although 
mostly English—are lying moored 
end-on to the guais. It is prob- 
ably in the vested interests of the 
boatmen that none of the south- 
ern Italian ports have arranged 
landing-places where the passen- 
gers can walk comfortably ashore. 
One vessel is coaling, or stowing 
away bags of charcoal, brought 
down from the forests on the 
slopes of the hills; another is 
disembarking the foreign imports 
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which are to be distributed over 
the island; while others are lay- 
ing in their cargoes of oil and 
wine and grain, stowing away 
boxes of oranges and lemons, run- 
lets of lemon-juice, raw skins 
and dressed leather. The wharves 
have been encumbered with great 
piles of barrels, which are rap- 
idly disappearing into the holds. 
While all around are the rows 
of rude ox-carts that have been 
delivering the goods, each span of 
oxen simply hitched up in rope- 
traces secured to the yoke that 
is knotted across their horns— 
most of the teams being cast loose 
for the time, and leisurely making 
a meal off an armful of green food. 
That they should munch so stolid- 
ly speaks volumes for their prover- 
bial sluggishness; for the great 


majority of the poor beasts are in 
miserable condition, and they are 
kept perpetually working up to 
the collar, under the goad, upon 


short commons. In normal cir- 
cumstances, the Sicilian carter is 
by no means brutal. You will 
see him petting his beasts on the 
quai, scratching their ears affec- 
tionately, and rubbing down their 
smoking flanks with a straw wisp. 
But he loses temper on the small- 
est provocation, and when his cart 
comes to grief in the bottomless 
sand-ruts, he vents his passionate 
spite in a storm of oaths and 
blows. And the long, low vehicles, 
with their solid wheels of wood, 
must be heart-breaking to drag 
under the best of circumstances. 
The light cart—I cannot say, the 
spring-cart— of the well-to-do 
farmer, is a different and more 
coquettish affair altogether,—al- 
though coquettish is scarcely the 
word, for its decorations are aus- 
terely and esthetically religious. 
The rustic artist has emblazoned 
the front and the side panels with 
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thrilling scenes from the lives of - 
the Virgin, or some favourite 
local saint. Assuredly he has not 
spared the colours; he has copied 
closely from the altar-pieces of . 
the village church; and if the art 
lay itself open to cultured criti. 
cism, it is nevertheless nearly up 
to the mark of some of the illus. 
trious predecessors of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

When you have seen enough of 
the guais, and are become some- 
what reconciled to their clamour, 
nothing can be more lively than 
the view over the harbour. I have 
spoken already of the land-scenery _ 
of the opposite Calabrian coast, 
with the brown hills falling back, 
range above range, in a sterile soli- 
tude that suggests the Atlas rather 
than the Apennines. It is a ster- 
ility that cultivation will never 
subdue, touching the confines of 
the full flood-tide of cosmopolitan 
money-making. Those‘hills are in- 
habited by a semi-savage race, hand 
in glove till the other day with the 
brigands who were tracked by the 
gendarmerie and soldiers, and speak- 
ing a patois almost unintelligible to 
the Italians themselves. They were 
as superstitious as they are savage, 
which is saying a great deal,—car- 
ried crosses and images with their 
carbines and knives, and vowed 
candles to the Madonna ‘for profit- 
able homicides. Yet, as we are 
looking out from our hotel win- 
dows, they are looking down from 
their heights on a scene as sugges- 
tive of indefatigable money-seeking 
as Lothbury or Lombard Street at 
high noon. There is a continual 
coming and going of screw-steam- 
ers, laden down to the load-line, 
carrying the cargos to and fro— 
from the East, the Black Sea, and 
the Bosphorus. Packets of the P. . 
and O., the Messageries Maritimes, 
and the Florio-Rubatino lines, 
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are perpetually passing, crowded 
with passengers. The horizon 
far as it is visible, to north and 
south, is streaked with the faint 
smoke-clouds from the chimneys of 
invisible steam-vessels. Nor could 
any view have been more tantalis- 
ing to the brigands in the days 
when brigandage was a popular 
institution ; and it was impossible 
then not to feel a certain sympathy 
with these hard-living but indus- 
trious men. They were like so 
many bull-dogs on short chains, 
and shorter commons, tied up just 
beyond reach of tempting platters 
of food. They were reduced to in- 
festing wild mountain-roads, from 
which the wealthier travellers had 
been scared away, and had to con- 
tent themselves with occasionally 
putting some neighbour to ransom 
or torture, whose means were noto- 
riously limited. No wonder they 
frequently lost patience and tem- 
per, and were guilty of what an 
uncongenial public called atroci- 
ties. While the pillaging of the 
poorest of those passing steamers 
would have put the band in clover 
for a twelvemonth; and what pick- 
ings they would have found in a 
batch of sallow Anglo-Indian pas- 
sengers—whose wealth was signifi- 
cantly indicated by their heavy 
gold watches—and who should 
have been good collectively, could 
negotiations have been satisfactor- 
ily carried through, for any number 
of millions of Zire / 

But if the more imaginative of 
the members of the gangs ever 
indulged in such golden dreams, 
they knew well that the dreams 
were hoplelessly impracticable of 
realisation. In the times when the 
triremes of Greeks and Romans 
and Carthaginians hugged the 
coasts, the shores used to be strewed 
with wrecks, thanks to the cur- 
tents and Charybdis. Now, the 
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Straits are lighted like one of the 
great London railway stations, and 
neither in dark night nor the day- 
time do the well-found argosies 
come to grief. Steam and machin- 
ery, with the matter-of-fact engin- 
eers and stokers from Liverpool or 
Marseilles, have been fatal to ille- 
gitimate enterprise. And if a 
steamer were to be stranded by 
any chance, the troops and the 
local coast-guardsmen would draw 
a cordon round the scene of the 
accident. Consequently men who 
might have been brigands in hap- 
pier times, have been betaking 
themselves to the humbler occupa- 
tions of boatmen and wharf-por- 
ters. The callings are scarcely so lu- 
crative——at least there are no prizes 
in the lottery; but they have still 
the attraction of a lawless pursuit 
which lays strangers under con- 
tribution. The arrival of a pas- 
senger-steamer in Messina harbour 
is a lively and exciting sight. The 
steamer is attached, a stem-on, to 
the guais, so that the throwing out 
of a gangway from the bows would 
establish comfortable communica- 
tion. But the traditional interests 
of the port must be considered, and 
one yard of water cuts communica- 
tions as effectively as a surf break- 
ing wildly on a shelving beach. 
A flotilla of boats from the guais 
comes crowding and crashing under 
the counter. There are the passen- 
gers for Messina to be disembarked 
with the baggage, and there are 
all the others who mean to have a 
run through the town while the 
ship is leisurely laying in cargo. 
There is a fixed tariff of a franc, 
no doubt, but nine-tenths of the 
strangers know nothing of it—or 
in any case they talk no Italian. 
So each victim, when he has once 
cast off from the ship, is at the 
mercy of the rough - tongued 
Charon, who bullies him while 
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sculling calmly across the port 
towards the distant Custom-house. 

But those bullying boatmen and 
the vexatious inquisitions of the 
venal Jacks-in-office of the Italian 
Custom-houses are not altogether 
without compensations. You may 
have been provoked into the use 
of unfamiliarly strong language by 
the rascal who lies upon his oars, 
swearing at large, till you have 
compromised with his exorbitant 
terms. You may have been out- 
raged by your portmanteaus being 
opened in the open air, while 
brushes and boots and books have 
been turned our for the entertain- 
ment of a circle of curious loungers. 
When once those most irritating 
ordeals have been passed, you feel 
all the more inclined to find a 
haven of rest in your hotel. More- 
over, as you have come into port 
early in the morning, and have only 
broken your fast with a cup of 
black coffee, you will certainly land 
with aravenous appetite. A friend- 
ly commissionaire, voluble in the 
commonplaces of colloquial travel- 
ling English, takes you in charge, 
heading a small procession of por- 
ters with your portmanteaus and 
lighter packages to the hotel you 
have decided to patronise. That 
will probably be the Vittoria, 
which is the biggest and the most 
popular, though it is said that the 
cuisine of the Trinacria is more 
recherché. It isa relief to exchange 
the glare and heat of the morning 
sun for the cool broad staircases 
of highly polished stone, leading 
up from wide landing to landing, 
each landing-place looking down 
into the sombre courtyard over 
massive balustrades of masonry. 
If you are wise, as I said, you 
choose your bedroom near the roof, 
removed as far as possible from the 
sounds of the guais, and swept by 
the breezes whistling down the 


funnel of the Straits, whe 


winds are astir on the surface of _ 


the Mediterranean. The varied 
charms of that marine panorama 
are inexhaustible, with the pictur. 
esque sferonares and felucca-rigged 
fishing-craft disporting themselves 
among the red-chimneyed steamers, 
like so many dragon-flies skimming 
a duck-pond, with water of ame- 
thyst under skies of azure. Even 
after nightfall the illumination of 
earth and skies has all the effects 
of a brilliant nocturnal /é/e. 
after all the inhabitants should have 
gone to bed, the lights are to be 
seen sparkling like clusters of fire- 
flies over the towns and villages that 
gem the shores; the lighthouses, 
from the point of the Faro south- 
wards, cast broader and more fiery 
gleams across the sea; while town 
lamps and lighthouse reflectors are 
alike half eclipsed by the glitter of 
the stars from the canopy overhead. 
But romance has run away with 
us, putting forward the clock, and 
for the moment we had almost 
forgotten the cravings of nature. 
Hunger reasserts its claims, and 
we hurry down to the sadle-d- 
manger, having ordered at déjeiner 
on our way up-stairs. There is 
one advantage in lying back for a 
meal, that it gives the middle-aged 
gourmand a rare opportunity. A 


healthy hunger, with novelties in — 


the way of dishes, are a rare con- 
junction of happy circumstances. 
I am far from giving unstinted 
praise to the Sicilian cwésine, 
though it is by no means to be 
despised. Solid joints, for the 
most part, leave much. to desire; 
the mutton has no fragrance from 
the thyme on the hills which gave 
its exquisite bouquet to the honey 
of Hybla, and being seldom oF 
never hung in that sultry climate, 
it is generally tougher than the 
terribly lean beef. 
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skies, 2 man is inclined to turn 
ichthyophagist and vegetarian, for 
the cosmopolitan finds it a golden 
rule to consult the thermometer in 
the arrangement of his menu. I 
said it was worth while steaming 
to Messina for the sake of the 
sardines; and so it is. It is 
true that sardines are to be eaten 
pretty nearly in perfection all 
along the Mediterranean, but those 
of Messina strike one as supreme. 
There is a good deal of fashion 
in the conventional reputation of 
fishes: a fresh-caught soul of Bou- 
logne can hold its own any day 
with the best of Torbay ; the had- 
docks of the Moray Firth match 
those from the Bay of Dublin; 
nor has Loch Fyne any monopoly 
of delicately flavoured herrings 
among the sea-lochs between the 
Clyde and the Pentland. 

But it is safe to say that those 
sardines of Messina are not to be 
surpassed, though they may pos- 


sibly be equalled. Like Green- 
wich whitebait, they are rather a 


spicialité of the place. The waiter 
breathes a shrill whisper through 
the speaking-tube which commu- 
nicates from the ground-floor to 
the kitchen. A satisfactory re- 
sponse comes very.promptly in the 
shape of a faint sound of frizzling. 
As the whitebait are merely im- 
mersed for some seconds in a wire- 
work cage of boiling oil, so the 
sardines are sent up with startling 
celerity, considering the Italian 
habit of procrastination. The tiny 
fish, delicately browned, are served 
on a soft bed of frizzled parsley. 
By way of condiment, there are 
simply a couple of sliced lemons ; 
and the result is so tempting, so 
fragrantly appetising, that you 
scarcely take time to disengage the 
fish from the bones. Should you 
have followed up the sardines by 
VOL. CLX.—NO. DCCCXLIX. 
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the veal-cutlet the waiter will sure- 
ly have recommended, or by what 
he is pleased to call a f/et, you will 
have cause to repent it: though 
the man is not to be blamed for 


‘suggesting them, as both dishes 


are popular with the ordinary 
patrons. If you are wise, you will 
have ordered green peas or aspar- 
agus which seem to flourish in 
the Sicilian gardens all the year 
round. After these, you can hardly 
do better than call for macaroni 
a la créme or with tomato sauce, 
having taken the precaution of 
warning the cook to boil the maca- 
roni sufficiently. Should the quails 
chance to be in, they are sure to be 
plump and delicate; the chickens 
which may be fried in sweet-oil, 
are generally good and fat, though 
scarcely equal to the capons of 
Bresse ; and for dessert, or indeed 
with the dourgeois soups, the grated 
Parmesan cheese is always delici- 
ous; while you may crown your 
repast in the early spring with a 
profusion of magnificent mountain- 
strawberries. 

If a man cannot live well on 
such fare in a warm temperature, 
he is to be pitied, though I am 
bound to say the bread is abomin- 
able. Nor in the way of drinks 
is there much to complain of: you 
can always fall back on the Nea- 
politan Lacrime Christi and Capris, 
and the white Capri goes especially 
well with sardines and macaroni. 
The native wines, which often bear 
sulphureous, infernal, or volcanic 
names, strike one as being curious 
rather than seductive. Faro, 
which sells at a franc the bottle, 
and is grown on or near the long 
spit of sand which nearly shuts in 
the Straits to the northward, is 
the favourite tap of the commer- 
cial travellers, who are the chief 
customers of the hotel. These 
energetic travellers, who swarm | 

H 
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into the house at /ad/e a’ héte hours, 
and who go rushing up and down 
the town like Satan all the rest of 
the day, are the visible and grati- 
fying signs of the great commer- 
cial prosperity of the place. They 
work hard for their wages, and 
spend them freely. They form an 
agreeable society of their own ; they 
eat like charity schoolboys at a 
school-feast ; they drink like fishes 
—though, to do them justice, they 
dilute their wines; they smoke 
like very dragons of the pit, 
parched by poking and stoking the 
fires of Etna; and as they feed 
daily @ discrétion at so much a 
meal, so they talk cottons and oils 
and small-wares to indiscretion. 
Their omnivorous habits have de- 
moralised the waiters, whose sym- 
pathies are really with Southern 
temperance, and who would other- 
wise make intelligent suggestions 
as to light and nourishing repasts. 
Eight-tenths of these pushing trav- 
ellers are Germans, the remaining 
twenty per cent being either French 
or Italian. As for Englishmen, 
they are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. And although the bagmen 
may doubtless be good fellows in 
the main, as they are certainly 
good-humoured and indefatigable 
in their calling; their manners— 
not to put too fine a point on it— 
are so disgusting, that it is well 
to avoid going into details. The 
amount of solid food they can 
stow away is astounding: the 
macaroni, salads, and vegetables 
are shovelled away by the bushel 
in the interstices of tough masses 
of meat ; and if they are hard bar- 
gains to the host who entertains 
them by contract, it says much for 
their constitution that they bid 
defiance to dyspepsia, coming gal- 
lantly to time day after day. That 
practical monopoly of trade by the 
-Stalwart agents of German houses 


is another proof of the steady = 


pushing of German commercial en- 
terprise all over the world. Ger- 
man merchants are running us hard 
in our own Eastern possessions; 
they are founding flourishing firms 
in our colonies from the Straits 
eastward to the South Sea Islands; 
they are ousting us from the mar- 
kets of Mexico and the South 
American Republics ; 
although in a smaller way of trade, 
they are surely annexing South- 
ern Italy. It is said the German 
houses mean to start a line of 
coasting steamers, fitted up as 
floating sample-rooms; and doubt- 


less the scheme has been well con- © 


sidered, for they have been feel- 
ing their way carefully with their 
habitual caution. 

Should circumstances detain the 
traveller in Messina for any time, 
he is inclined to envy the com- 
mercial men the ceaseless round 
of occupations which keeps them 
bright and busy in high condi- 
tion. We miss the great picture- 
galleries and the treasuries of art, 
which are inexhaustible in their 
interest in so many of the Italian 
cities; while earthquake-shocks, 
heavy siege-artillery, and one sea 
bombardment, as I said, have 
wrought sad devastation among 
the churches and convents. Mes- 
sina being greatly given over to 
trade, though lively in that sense, 
is dull in most others. Yet, to 
say nothing of charming excur- 
sions if the neighbourhood, with 
the pleasures of boating about the 
Straits for those who enjoy that, 
two or three days may be very 
agreeably spent there. The situ- 
ation is strangely romantic: the 
architecture and the plan of the 
town have adapted themselves to 
the eccentricities of the ground 
and the seasons ; while the people, 


picturesque in their habits and - 
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dress, live literally in public, and 
keep few family secrets from in- 
quisitive strangers. The city is sur- 
rounded by isolated rocky heights, 
commanding gorges or winding 

leading downwards from 
the hills behind; and each height 
has been crowned by a strong castle 
or fort, built for the most part by 
the kings of Spain or their vice- 
roys. Coeur de,Lion, by the by, 
raised the tower of Matagriffone 
to curb the city, with which he 
had quarrelled, according to his 
custom, when on his way to the 
Crusades; but Matagriffone was 
brought bodily to the ground by 
the earthquake of 1783. Those 
gorges or fiumare, through which 
the hill-country drains down to 
the sea, are the standing curses of 
the city. Climb any one of them 
in spring and summer and all is 
dry and dusty. The glowing sun 
is reflected from half-naked rocks, 
scantily clothed in the clefts and 
hollows by chevaux de frise of the 
prickly pear, though here and there, 
in some secluded side-valley, is a 
smiling oasis of vine and fruit- 
trees. You labour through light 
sand or slip upon polished slabs 
of rock ; and should a gust sweep 
down from the heights above, you 
are blinded and choked in a whirl- 
ing sand-storm. From the mule- 
track which has been ground out 
of the steep, you generally look 
down on a rocky bottom, where 
atiny rill may be trickling along 
_ through a chaos of boulders that 
block the bed. Pumped back into 
a little tank here and there, fluid 
enough is stored up to supply the 
few cottages, and to water the 
little troops of goats and sheep. 
When the rains come down in a 
deluge in the wet season, these 
rills are swelled into raging tor- 
tents, rolling the boulders along 
like so many pebbles, and bring- 
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ing down others in occasional ava- 
lanches from the landslips above. 
These sudden floods do little harm 
in the hill valleys, for the inhabit- 
ants have raised their paths and 
their dwellings above the reach of 
mischief. But five of these fiu- 
mare, which at first follow as many 
of the suburban roads, finally form 
five of the thoroughfares through 
Messina. ‘The suburban roads are 
filled with the flood which surges 
between strong garden-walls on 
either side; now and then, one of 
the walls is sapped and succumbs ; 
but otherwise, no great mischief is 
done even there. But when the 
rising torrent tears down into the 
town, matters become more serious. 
It is true that square stone chan- 
nels sunk deep below the level of 
the pavements have been prepared, 
but it is a question whether even 
these may not overflow ; and more-. 
over, there are places where the 
torrent is merely confined by the 
basement-storeys of earthquake- 
shaken houses. Communications 
are kept open by narrow, high- 
arched, iron foot-bridges, secured to 
massive rings by ponderous chains. 
But, it is a strange sight to see 
trees, and not unfrequently the 
carcasses of cattle, whirling along 
what is ordinarily a dusty thorough- 
fare ; and considering that children 
swarm at all times on the pave- 
ments, and that their mothers 
never pay the slightest attention 
to them, it is a marvel that acci- 
dents to the innocents are not 
very much more common. 
Elsewhere in the city, between 
the hills and the wharves, there 
is a strange blending of magni- 
ficence and squalor. No town 
could be more easily drained, and 
in few towns is the drainage more 
deplorable. Traversed in its ex- 
treme length, from north to south, 
by three broad parallel thorough- 
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fares, including the line of guais, 
between these are networks of 
sunless alleys, where all the refuse 
is habitually shot out of doors, 
and where consequently the smells 
in the heat are appalling. No 
wonder the natives dread the 
cholera, and clamour for quaran- 
tine when there are any cases in 
the Mediterranean ports: although 
a quarantine cuts the sinews of 
their trade, and sends wages down 
to zero. They ought to be fever- 
proof, like Mr Chollop of Eden 
celebrity, for the women sit peace- 
fully spinning all day, each by her 
own odoriferous dung-heap ; while 
the children are rolling amicably 
with mangy dogs and starving 
kittens in the gutters that me- 
ander before the doors. Then there 
are lanes that climb the almost 
. perpendicular hills, by flights 
of filthy steps that are more 
like ladders than staircases, to 
land you at last among the sea- 
breezes on some grassy eminence 
commanding the most glorious sea- 
views. So below, in the darkest 
and dingiest quarters, you stumble 
out upon a piazza blazing in the 
light, with one of those magni- 
ficent- fountains in variegated 
marbles which have always been 
the pride of Messina la Nobile— 
where the classical and fantastical 
are inextricably mixed up, and 
where mythology seems to have 
run mad in a menagerie of amphib- 
ious monsters. 

The study of Sicilian life in the 
slums is not only disagreeable, but 
difficult and unsatisfactory ; for 
the dens in which the populace ken- 
nel are so dark that there is no in- 
vestigating their internal arrange- 
ments. That, however, is of the less 
consequence, that many of the hard- 
working folk have their homes in 
the main streets, where the sun- 
shine floods the rooms, lighting up 


each nook and corner. Saunter- 


ing slowly past the open doors : 
you see ‘everything between the © 


beaten clay floor and the white- 
washed roof. There is the big 


family bed, and the small brick . 


cooking-range, with the charcoal 
brasier; there are the kettle and 
the copper saucepan—the em- 
blazoned cupboard or chest con- 
taining the family finery —the 
rickety table in the middle of 
the room, where the women work 
in wet weather—and the cheap 
coloured prints on the _ walls, 
which gratify their simple tastes. 
In fine weather, where there is 
any shade, as a matter of course 
the household bivouacs outside 
upon the pavement. The men 
can generally earn good wages, 
and the women are industrious; 
so that on a Sunday or a 
saint’s day they can afford to go 
out a-pleasuring; and there is a 
great consumption of fruits and 
fishes and cheap wines, at the fre- 
quent wine-shops in the dusty 
suburbs. Then the matrons and 
maids, indulging their coquetry, 
come forth in the contents of the 
cupboards and chests, though their 
dresses are rather remarkable for 
colours than for cut. There is 
little of what one would call na- 
tional costume; the women are 
far from being good-looking, and 
regularity of feature is altogether 
the exception. Yet there is a 
certain piquancy in the brilliant 
colours of the bodices and the 
quaintly knotted head-gear and 
neckerchiefs, which, with the silver 
chains and the gilded brooches, set 
off the swarthy sun-burnt or olive 
complexions and the sparkle of the 
bright black eyes. The complexions 
fade soon, as the features grow 
haggard ; but the black eyes con- 
tinue to burn like carbon under 


the blow-pipe, in contrast with . 
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the prematurely cadaverous face. 
Really the most striking and har- 
monious of the costumes are the 
everyday wear of the brick-burners 
and the fishermen, who dress in 
tight-fitting suits, like the devils 
in ‘* Der Freischiitz,’’ which seem 
charred to the same mahogany tints 
as the dusky skins of the wearers. 
There is nothing very special about 
the beggars, who have been cast 
promiscuously on the streets in the 


Sicilian towns, since the charitable 


convents closed their doors. But 
the coast guardsmen, with their 
serviceable uniform and arms, are 
not only picturesque but highly 
suggestive. You see them turn- 
ing out of their barracks towards 
evening to mount guard along the 
beach through the night. Their 
numbers show that smuggling 
would be freely practised by the 
lawless population on either side 
of the Straits, were not efficient 
precautionary measures taken. In- 


deed, the temptations to smuggling 
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are very great, and the creeks 
along the coasts are accessible in 
all weathers. But the guards are 
marched out by companies and 
told off in pairs. Each yard of 
beach is perpetually being patrolled 
by stalwart young fellows, strong 
in their esprit de corps, and equipped 
with breech-loading carbines and 
cutlasses. In fact, although there 
was an attack by brigands at 
Bronte the other day—and the 
affair, by the way, was absurdly 
exaggerated—the island, both on 
the seaboard and in the interior, 
is being steadily civilised and 
tranquilised, and all the robber- 
romance of Sicily and the Cala- 
brian highlands is likely soon to 
be ancient history. Where the 
German bagman is abroad with 
his tin cases of samples, we may 
be sure that the tourist may 
travel in safety, without fear of 
being laid under contribution ex- 
cept by the classes who consider 
him legitimate prey. 
ALEX. INNES SHAND. 
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THE DEBATE AND THE ELECTIONS. 


By the time this article is in the 
hands of our readers, the country 
will be in the throes of a political 
contest of no ordinary magnitude. 
The issues involved affect, not the 
prospects of a party but the ex- 
istence of an empire. This, to us, 
is clear enough; but it is because 
there will be many attempts to 
prove the contrary, and to obscure 
those vital issues by clouds of 
rhetorical artifice, that we desire 
to make the matter equally. clear 
to all those who are able to bring 
to its consideration an impartial 
mind. As the expression of such 
a desire may give rise in certain 
quarters to a cynical doubt whether 
we are ourselves impartial in ap- 
proaching the subject, we proceed 
at once to declare that, in the ad- 
vice which we venture to give the 
electorate at the present moment, 
we subordinate every party and 
political feeling to the one great 
question of the day. Are the 
England, Scotland, and Ireland of 
the future to form one united 
whole, or to exist as disunited 
though possibly federated atoms? 
So strongly do we feel upon the 
matter, that we not only cast 
aside and postpone all those politi- 
cal differences which in ordinary 
times guide us in our support of 
this or that leader or party, but 
fairly declare that, if there should 
exist such a being as a Separ- 
atist Tory, against such a candi- 
date a Unionist Liberal, whether 
of the MHfartingtonian or the 
Chamberlain school, should have 
our cordial support. In our 
humble judgment, the general elec- 
tion should be considered as one 
of an entirely exceptional charac- 
ter. ‘‘Union” or ‘‘Separation’’?— 


that is the test question which 
alone should be demanded of every 
candidate; and by his answer let 
each man stand or fall. Of course 
we are well aware of the reply 
which is already in the mouths of 
the Gladstonian candidates. ‘‘ We 
are for union as well as you. Our 
policy is one of generous conces- 
sion to Ireland, and we believe 
that the ‘message of love’ con- 
tained in Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill would have had a direct 
tendency to unite and not to separ- 
ate the nations.’’ This we believe 
to be a fair statement of the text 
upon which thousands of Glad- 
stonian sermons will be preached 
during the next few weeks. They 
will be varied, indeed, by the usu- 
al misstatements without which 
Gladstonian policy cannot clothe 
itself in a decent garb to meet the 
public eye. We shall be told that 
‘tthe only alternative policy is 
coercion ;’’ that ‘‘ the Tories”’ love 
coercion; that those who have 
urged the claims of Ulster to con- 
sideration, and the right of Ulster 
to refuse to be placed under the 
control of a Parnellite Parliament, 
are firebrands and inciters of sedi- 
tion ; and that all which Mr. Glad- 
stone has thought, said, and dong 
for many years past, has not only 
been wise, far-seeing, and benevo- 
lent, but so eminently consistent, 
that those who venture to call this 
in question must indeed be lost to 
every sense of truth and justice. 
This, and much more, will be 
loudly and boldly said, and the 
contradiction can best be given by 
means of a calm and candid re- 
view of facts which are beyond the 
reach of doubt. 


During the six months just con- 
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cluded, we have been engaged in a 
conflict unprecedented in the an- 
nals of the British Parliament or 
in the history of our country. The 
sum and substance of that conflict 
may be stated in a single sentence. 
It has been a struggle between per- 
sonal influence and independent 
convictions: between individual 
ascendancy and freedom of polit- 
ical action. Nor'has anything 
ever occurred to the inhabitants 
of this island, short of actual rev- 
olution, which has so_ thoroughly 
tested and strained the constitu- 
tional machinery under which we 
are governed. Writing in March 
last, before Mr Gladstone’s Irish 
schemes had been made public, we 
pointed out that when this should 
be the case, it would be found that 
the Minister must have deceived 
either his new Parnellite allies or 
the loyal section of the Liberal 
' party. The truth of our predic- 
tion has been fully proved by the 
event. During the whole of the 
recent discussions upon the Home 
Rule Bill, Mr Gladstone and his 
satellites have been vainly endeav- 
ouring to demonstrate at the same 
time two contradictory proposi- 
tions. They have striven to prove 
to the Irish Nationalists that this 
measure offered them real and sub- 
stantial control over ‘‘their own 
affairs,’’ and to the loyal section of 
the Liberal party that the pro- 
posed statutory Parliament in 
Dublin would have no such con- 
trol, but would be ‘entirely sub- 
ordinate’’ to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Moreover, the rock upon 
which we foretold that the Prime 
Minister would run his ship has 
been precisely that which has 
wrecked his scheme. We stated 
that if an Irish Parliament was to 
be created in place of the present 
system of Irish representation in 
the Imperial Parliament, the unity 
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of the three countries would no 
longer exist; whereas, if there was 
to be a double Irish representation 
—at Westminster and at Dublin 
—each Irish member would have 
greater legislative power than his 
English and Scotch colleagues,—a 
position in which the latter could 
hardly be expected to concur. The 
suggestion that Irish representa- 
tives should occasionally appear in 
the Imperial Parliament, either by 
invitation or by right, when certain 
specified subjects should be under 
discussion, always appeared to us 
both impracticable and absurd, as 
alteririg the character of Parlia- 
ment, and creating an incongruous 
difference of position between 
members of the same assembly. 
That any such suggestion should 
have fallen from the author of the 
bill, only shows the dire necessity 
to which he has been driven in the 
vain attempt to reconcile things 
which in their very nature are 
irreconcilable, and to press into 
his service arguments, ideas, and 
projects to which logic, common- 
sense, and experience are equally 
opposed. No sooner were Mr 
Gladstone’s plans fairly before the 
public, than the conflict to which ‘ 
we have referred was commenced 
from one end of the country to 
the other. Lord Hartington had 
refused to take office in the new 
Government. Mr Chamberlain 
and Mr Trevelyan, who had done 
so in the belief that a full discus- 
sion would take place in the Cabinet 
upon the question of Home Rule, 
and an examination into the method 
and extent of its application to 
Ireland, refused to remain when 
they found that no such examina- 
tion and discussion were intended, 
but that everything was to bow 
before the ‘‘ sic volo, sic yubeo”’ of 
the Prime Minister. Much abuse 
has been showered upon these two 
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gentlemen for the course which 
they have taken ; and Mr Chamber- 
lain especially has been made the 
mark for all the scurrility of that 
portion of the press which habit- 
ually proves its attachment to 
‘* Liberal ”’ principles by maligning 
and calumniating any one who 
presumes to interpret those prin- 
ciples after the old-fashioned man- 
ner of independent thought and 
action in political affairs. ‘* Lib- 
eral’’ principles, forsooth, are held 
by these wretched scribblers to 
mean simple and unreasoning obe- 
dience to the party organisation 
which calls itself ‘‘ Liberal,’’ being 
in its general action as ‘‘ illiberal’”’ 
as can well be conceived. But to 
those who take a larger, more just 
and more generous view, the won- 
der will surely appear to be, 
not that Mr Chamberlain and Mr 
Trevelyan have refused, but that 
so many other gentlemen have 


consented, to follow Mr Gladstone 
in his extraordinary and erratic 


course. It may indeed be true 
that, as has been alleged by the 
defenders of the Prime Minister’s 
consistency, a careful study of his 
speeches in past years may fail to 
discover any specific declaration 
that he considered the principle of 
Home Rule to be inapplicable to 
Ireland. We may even go further 
still, and admit that those were not 
without foresight who, in 1880-81, 
declared that the new principles of 
legislation which Mr Gladstone 
then introduced, led directly to 
the adoption of those extreme 
‘¢ Home Rule”’ views upon which 
alone could such legislation be 
justified. But our judgment upon 
such a point as that which is now 
under discussion, cannot be made 
to rest either upon the prophecies 
of opponents or the interpretation 
to be affixed to any particular 
speech or speeches during a certain 
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number of years. The real ques: ~ 
tion appears to us to be, the un- 
doubted effect produced upon thé 
public mind by the speeches and 
action of the great party leader 
to whom we refer, and the publi¢ 
belief with regard to his wishes, 
opinions, and intentions. From 
this point of view, it is im 
sible to deny that Mr Gladstone 
(whether intentionally or not, each ~ 
man may determine for himself) 
led the public to believe last 
autumn that there was no differ- 
ence between the Conservative 
party and his own followers in 
their steadfast resolution to refuse 
the Home Rule demands of Mr 
Parnell. What else was the 
meaning of those repeated allu- 
sions to the Tory-Parnellite alli- 
ance, save to show that it was to 
himself and his friends, rather than 
to Lord Salisbury and his Govern- 
ment, that the country must look 
for determined resistance to Home 
Rule? 

Indeed, the majority of thirty 
against the second reading of the 
‘Separation Bill,’’ was partly due 
to the fact that, in fancied obedience 
to the teaching of Mr Gladstone, 
many Liberal candidates for con- 
stituencies in Great Britain de- 
nounced Mr Parnell and all his 
works, and spoke with abhorrence 
of the supposed alliance between 
those wicked Tories and the Irish 
leader. It was difficult, indeed, 
for such men to hail with rapture 
the alliance which their own chief 
actually formed with the same 
person, as soon as the results of 
the general election had shown 
that, without such alliance, he 
would be unable to command a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
The difficulty was small, it is true, 
in the case of such men as Sir 
William Harcourt, the very Dugald 
Dalgetty of politics, who, having ~ 
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denounced Mr Parnell’s policy as 
‘<a policy of separation,’’ and an 
alliance with Mr Parnell as some- 
thing disgraceful, has proved the 
admirable strength of his political 
digestion by swallowing the alliance 
and all that appertained unto it 
without a wry face, and contradict- 
ing his own recent speeches and 
opinions after a fashion seldom if 
ever equalled in the British House 
of Commons. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the credit of British 
politicians, there are but few Sir 
William Harcourts among then; 
and whilst we leave him, to use 
his own expression, ‘‘ stewing in 
his own Parnellite juice,’’ we hail 
with satisfaction the contrast 
which is afforded by the conduct 
of other and more consistent men. 
The names of Lord Hartington, Sir 
Henry James, and Mr Goschen, 
will always be held in reverence 
among their countrymen; nor is 


it to be supposed that they have 


severed themselves from their old 
leader and former associates with- 
out deep and sincere regret. The 
ties of party are strong, and polit- 
ical friendships are hard to sever. 
Those who have done this are ever 
reviled by the lower and baser sort 
of political partisans, and by that 
unscrupulous portion of the press 
which is accustomed to further 
party objects by the imputation 
of the most unworthy motives to 
those who venture to oppose them. 
But in the present instance, even 
the vilest of party scribblers have 
found it difficult to attack the mo- 
tives of the three gentlemen to 
whom we have referred, and have 
for the most part poured forth the 
vials of their wrath upon the de- 
voted head of Mr Chamberlain. 
Yet what has Mr Chamberlain 
done? So far as we know, he has 
broken no pledge, and abandoned 

no item of his Radical creed. He 
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has, however, offended the Caucus 
and its slaves in three distinct 
ways. First, having made certain 
professions with regard to the unity 
of the empire, upon public plat- 
forms, he has refused to withdraw 
or deny those professions at the 
bidding of Mr Gladstone. Second- 
ly, having joined the Cabinet upon 
the understanding that the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule should be dis- 
cussed, he left it when he discover- 
ed that there was to be no such 
discussion, but that the principle 
and its application were to be set- 
tled by the Prime Minister alone. 
Thirdly, he has been guilty of the 
horrible impiety of endeavouring 
(though of course unsuccessfully) 
to make Mr Gladstone declare his 
intentions in plain and intelligible 
language. These are doubtless 
heavy offences, and such as can- 
not be forgiven by the Gladstonian 
and Separatist party. They may 
be regarded, however, with leni- 
ency by moderate men of all 
parties, without any compromise 
of principle, or any abatement of 
opposition to Mr Chamberlain’s 
views upon other subjects which 
are notat this moment before the 
country. Indeed it must be clear- 
ly understood, that in giving an 
open and loyal support to Mr 
Chamberlain and other ‘‘ Unionist 
Liberals,’’ we withdraw no point 
of our opposition to those gentle- 
men upon questions which will 
undoubtedly hereafter come up for 
solution. But we regard the pres- 
ent crisis as one which has to be 
dealt with as something the inter- 
est of which towers far above every 
other political or social pftoject at 
the moment. We cannot discuss 
matters concerning the internal 
regulation and general policy of 
the empire, until we have finally 
settled the foundations upon which 
the empire itself is to rest for the 
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future. All these things will be 
discussed in good time, but we 
must first secure and safeguard 
the empire against the attacks of 
overt enemies and the insidious 
undermining of pretended friends. 
This, however, can only be done 
by carefully placing before the 
eyes of our fellow-countrymen the 
real issues which are involved in 
the coming contest, and sweeping 
away the cloud of misrepresenta- 
tion with which those issues have 
been and will be surrounded. The 
atmosphere can hardly be said to 
have been fully cleared by the 
debate which took place upon the 
second reading. One thing, indeed, 
was made abundantly manifest by 
the undue prolongation of that 
debate by the Government party. 
It was proved that the new laws 
of procedure cannot safely be left 
in such a state as to permit either 
political party by a bare majority 
to terminate or refuse to termi- 
nate a debate. In the present 
case it was a matter of common 
notoriety that the question of the 
second reading might have been 
settled several nights before the 
division actually took place, but 
for the necessity to the Minis- 
terial party that the Caucus 
should have time to put the pres- 
sure of its iron hand upon tim- 
orous and doubtful members, and 
that all the arts of the Govern- 
ment whips, and the temptations 
of Government dispensers of good 
things, should be exhausted, before 
the decision should be arrived 
at which would entail such mo- 
mentous consequences. But, as 
regards* the subject which was 
under debate, the minds of men 
were left at the end in much the 
same state of confusion and be- 
wilderment as at the beginning. 
Had Mr Gladstone promised to 
reconstruct the bill by the pro- 
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mised autumn session, or not? 
Were the Irish members to be 
retained at Westminster in some 
sort of fantastic manner, or to be 
banished altogether? And, aboye 
all, to what would or would not 
a vote for the second reading in 
June pledge the voter when Octo- 
ber should arrive? These and 
other questions of a similar char- 
acter presented themselves to those 
Liberals who were not prepared to 
‘¢ open their mouths and shut their 
eyes, and see what Gladstone would 
give them;’’ and they were ques- 
tions to which no certain answer 
could be gathered from the de- 
bate. It is from acalm_ retrospect 
of the discussion, a careful com- 
parison of the arguments used on 
one side and on the other, and a 
reference to past utterances of the 
principal speakers, that we can 
alone hope to obtain some rea- 
sonable view of the actual posi- 
tion at. which the question has 
now arrived. 

There are then, apparently, 
three distinct parties before the 
country. First, those who would 
give to Ireland Home Rule in the 
sense of Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Parnell—who may fairly be called 
the Separatist party, inasmuch as 
the practical if not the immediate 
result of the proposals upon which 
they are at present agreed, is nei- 
ther more nor less than the separa- 
tion of Ireland from Great Britain. 
Secondly, the party which would — 
give to Ireland Home Rule accord- 
ing to the ideas of Mr Chamber- 
lain—namely, as much self-govern- 
ment as is consistent with the 
complete supremacy of the Im-. 
perial Parliament, and no more. 
Thirdly, the party which, whilst 
ready to listen to any reasonable 
demands from Ireland for an ex- 
tension of local government, re- 
fuses Home Rule as incompatible. 
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with the unity of that empire of 
which Ireland has hitherto been 
a component and integral part, 
and to sever her from which would, 
in their opinion, be to lower her 

ition and inflict upon her a 

jevous wrong. We write ad- 
yisedly when we term this division 
of parties into three as only ‘ ap- 

ent,’’ for a very little considera- 
tion will serve to show that there 
is but little real and substantial 
difference’ between the second and 
the third party. Neither of these 
desires or would consent to 
“Home Rule” in the sense in 
which the Separatist party is pre- 
pared to apply it to Ireland. Both 
hold the unity of the empire and 
the complete supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament as_ essential 
points of their political creed. 
The difference between the two is 
really more in sound than in sub- 
stance, and if the words ‘‘ Home 
Rule ’’ were out of the way, would 


be hardly perceptible when we 
come to consider what each party 
really intends. 

There is hardly a_ responsible 
statesman who would refuse to 
Ireland such a measure of local 


self-government as she might 
reasonably desire. But the statu- 
tory Parliament proposed by Mr 
Gladstone was something far be- 
yond local self-government—some- 
thing which could hardly have 
existed three months without clash- 
ing with the Imperial Parliament, 
and which would infallibly have 
been followed by agitation for a 
change in the conditions of its 
existence, and by demands all the 
more vehement and exacting on 
account of the manner in ‘which 
the previous demands of the ‘‘ Na- 
tionalist ’’ party had been received 
and entertained by the timorous 
and short-sighted politicians of the 
Gladstone school. Such a Parlia- 
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ment can never be ted to Ire- 
land, and will never be granted to 
or demanded by England or Scot- 
land for themselves. But in order 
to enjoy a full amount of local 
self-government, not only is no 
such Parliament necessary, but the 
existence of such a Parliament 
would materially prejudice that 
principle of self-government, the 
extension of which Ireland has so 
clear a right todemand. A repre- 
sentative body, established in each 
of the four provinces of Ireland, 
so constituted as to give adequate 
representation to the different in- 
terests of each, would indeed bea 
development of the principle in 
question. Power might even be 
given to such bodies to confer and 
combine under certain strictly de- 
fined conditions and within certain 
limits, with respect to local meas- 
ures in which more than one of them 
might be interested. But, above 
and apart from any such provincial 
bodies, the Imperial Parliament 
must continue to exist, its repre- 
sentative character unimpaired, its 
supremacy unquestioned and com- 
plete. Under such a development 
of local government, every real 
grievance of Ireland or of Irish- 
men could and would be speedily 
brought to light, whilst every al- 
leged grievance would readily be 
investigated by those most compe- 
tent to understand and appreciate 
it. There would be no clashing 
with the Imperial Parliament, such 
as would occur in the case of a 
statutory Parliament in Dublin, 
because there would be no possible 
conflict of jurisdiction, and no in- 
terference with the due répresen- 
tation of Ireland at Westminster. 
But, duly constituted and properly 
regulated, such provincial bodies 
might be trusted to overlook and 
control many of those local affairs 
which are now forced to be brought 
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before Parliamentary Committees, 
at much expense and trouble to 
those concerned. Upon this sub- 
ject it is well to call attention to 
the fact that the Tory party have 
never been unfavourable to such 
an extension of local government ; 
and that Lord Salisbury has _ re- 
minded us, in his recent speech 
at Leeds, that it was ‘‘no new 
opinion” of his that in this re- 
spect ‘‘ not only Ireland, but Scot- 
land and the more distant parts of 
England have a most substantial 
grievance,’’ and that ‘‘ twenty-five 
years ago in the House of Com- 
mons ”’ he ‘‘ made many efforts to 
get a more reasonable system 
adopted.”” It is not, however, 
our present concern to point out 
the legitimate remedies for Irish 
complaints, or to do more than 
indicate the direction in which 
these remedies might possibly be 
applied. We desire merely to 
show that, on the part of the Con- 
stitutional party, there is no desire 
whatever to turn a deaf ear to 


Irish demands, so long as_ those 
demands are consistent with the 
maintenance of the unity and in- 


tegrity of the empire. Indeed it 
would hardly have been necessary 
to say as much, were it not for the 
systematic misrepresentation of our 
views which is practised by our 
opponents. No more flagrant in- 
stance of this can be cited than 
the manner in which a recent 
speech of Lord Salisbury has been 
wrested from its real meaning, and 
perverted from the evident inten- 
tion of the speaker. Mr Gladstone 
himself, forgetting as usual the 
practice of a high-minded states- 
man in the arts of an ‘‘ old parlia- 
mentary hand,’ alluded to this 
speech only to misrepresent it, 
and has, as we shall presenitly see, 
repeated his misrepresentations in 
his election address and his elec- 
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tion speeches, in a manner | 


unwarrantable in the face of 
Salisbury’s explanations. We 


without further delay, call atte 


tion to this and certain other pro 
ductions which have enlightened 
the political world since the 

of the historical division by unk 
the debate was ended. 

Indeed the addresses which have 
been published by the leaders of 
the various sections of the Liberal 
party afford matter for deep and 
careful study on the part of the 
electoral body. As well from its 
portentous length as from its 
priority of date, that of Mr Cham- 
berlain demands our first con 
sideration. Apart from the length 
to which we have referred, there 
is little objection which can be 
taken to this document by any un 
prejudiced person. It deals very 
fully and fairly with the issues 
which are to be tried by the 
country. Mr Chamberlain gives 
an historical review of the cit 
cumstances attending the general 
election of 1885, of the questions 
which ‘were then prominently 
placed before the electorate by 
Mr Gladstone and others, and of 
the precise position then occupied 
by the Irish question. He forcibly 
points out that ‘‘the election was 
fought and won on the programme 
formulated by Mr Gladstone, and 
on collateral issues of purely do- 
mestic interest.” No one has @ 
better right to say this than Mr 
Chamberlain. He had himself 
propounded doctrines of amore 
‘* advanced ’’ character than those 
endorsed by Mr Gladstone, and 
had been accused by Conservative: 
opponents of being the author 
of an ‘*‘ unauthorised pr me” 
which showed the seat and ulti- 
mate intentions of the Radical 
section of the ‘‘ Liberal” party 
Several of these ‘‘ intentions ”— 
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to wit, the Disestablishment of 
the Church, the ‘‘ doctrine of ran- 
som,” and others—Mr Chamberlain 
had to postpone and keep in the 
background, in order to enable Mr 
Gladstone to secure that ‘unity 
of the Liberal party’’ which was 
esential to success at the polls, 
put which involved the temporary 
abandonment, at least, of sundry 
favourite projects of destruction. 
Mr Chamberlain therefore, had 
every reason to closely scan the 
modified programme to which his 
acquiescence and support, and that 
of his Radical friends, had to be 
given; and he is an equally trust- 
worthy witness both with regard to 
the questions which formed part of 
that programme, and to the practi- 
cal inclusion therein of a decided 
and unquestioned repudiation of 
“the demands of Mr Parnell for a 
separate Irish parliament,’’ and a 
tefusal to ‘* purchase the Irish vote 
by tampering with the unity of 


the three kingdoms.’’ He proceeds 
tostate, rather after the fashion of 
ahistorian than a political critic, 
the subsequent practical abandon- 
ment of the celebrated ‘‘ manifes- 
to” to the electors of Mid-Lothian, 
and the new and extraordinary 


action of its author. The alliance 
with the Parnellites — so _ lately 
described by Mr Gladstone as 
“marching through rapine to the 
disintegration and dismemberment 
of the empire’’—and its acceptance 
by the section of that Liberal party 
which, per fas et nefas, adheres to 
the Prime Minister, is truly de- 
scribed by Mr Chamberlain as a 
“startling transformation.’’ The 
probability of such an alliance was 
never placed before Liberal candi- 
dates or their constituencies, and it 
was violently repudiated by antici- 
pation in the attacks upon those 
political opponents who were sup- 


posed to be inclined to such a 
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course. Mr Chamberlain proceeds 
to discuss in detail the proposals of 
the Government Bills. He shows 
very clearly the objections which 
he,in common with nine-tenths of the 
intelligence of the country, enter- 
tains to these proposals; forcibly 
argues that they lead directly to sep- 
aration, and contain no final settle- 
ment of the questions between Eng- 
land and Ireland ; and points out 
that it is utterly untrue to say 
that there is no alternative policy 
between these bills and coercion. 
We are not concerned at present 
to discuss the ‘‘ alternative policy’’ 
which Mr Chamberlain indicates 
in his address. It is sufficient for 
us to feel and to say that the bills 
of Mr Gladstone could not have 
been read a second time without 
virtually pledging every man who 
supported the second reading to 
a great deal more than either Mr 
Chamberlain, or anyone who de- 
sires to maintain the unity of the 
three kingdoms, could possibly 
concede. Moreover, it is beyond 
doubt that any measure in the 
direction of an extension to Ire- 
land of the principle of local self- 
government requires the most care- 
ful consideration ; whereas, by Mr 
Gladstone’s own showing, his Home 
Rule Bill was of a nature so crude 
and ill-considered, that, at his 
meeting at the Foreign Office, he 
was ready to concede such an 
amendment of its details as would 
have sensibly altered its character. 
In the concluding paragraphs of 
his address Mr Chamberlain alludes 
in touching words to the schism 
by which the ‘ Liberal ’’ party has 
been divided by the strange action 
of its leader. He says, truly 
enough, that his own views upon 
this question of Home Rule were 
shared by many, probably by the 
majority of Liberals, before the 
last election. ‘‘ It is now sought,” 
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he adds, ‘‘ in some quarters to ex- 
communicate all who are unable 
to repudiate in a few months the 
opinions and convictions of a life- 
time.’’ Against such a sentence 
he appeals to his fellow-Liberals, 
from whom he asks ‘‘a full, im- 
partial, and independent consider- 
ation of the new issues for the first 
time placed before them ;’’ and he 
awaits with respect the verdict of 
his constituents upon his conduct. 
We can hardly doubt what that 
verdict will be, should any Glad- 
stonian Radical be found bold 
enough to oppose Mr Chamber- 
lain’s re-election. We have on 
more than one occasion been com- 
pelled to a hostile criticism of the 
Birmingham leader, and a con- 
demnation of schemes which he 
has propounded as the champion 
of a political school whose teaching 
we believe to be opposed to the 
best interests of our country. But 
in the present instance it is neither 
that school nor its teaching which 
is in question, but a policy in 
honest condemnation of which it 
is possible for patriotic men of all 
schools and all parties to unite. 
We cannot, therefore, desire that 
any Conservatives in his constit- 
uency should seek to avenge their 
differences with him upon other 
public questions by allowing or 
assisting the Gladstonian Radicals 
to successfully dispute his re-elec- 
tion. As we have already said, 
our votes during the present cam- 
paign should be given with regard 
to one question alone — Separa- 
ation, or the Integrity of the Em- 
pire? Upon. this question Mr 
Chamberlain declares himself to 
be heartily with us, and there 
will be plenty of time to discuss 
our quarrels upon other subjects 
when we have by joint and 
loyal action defeated the com- 
mon enemy. Mr Chamberlain has 
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fairly put before the country the 
present position of the Irish ques 
tion, from the point of view of an 
independent Radical; and we com- 
mend his address to the careful’ 
study of those who not being 
strong partisans of this or that 
political party, wish to discover — 
for themselves what are the real 
and practical issues before them. 
We confess that we turn with 
regret to the address of the Prime 
Minister to the electors of Mid- 
Lothian. In this remarkable 
document we are glad to recog- 
nise two merits which have not 
been usually conspicuous in pub- 
lications from the same quarter. 
First, the length of the ‘ mani- 
festo,’ favourably compares with 
former papers of the same nature, 
and, for the matter of that, with 
the similar production of Mr Cham- 
berlain at the present crisis. 
Secondly, Mr Gladstone does not 
introduce a number of multifari- 
ous topics, and strive to turn the 
minds of men from the all-absorb- 
ing question of the hour, but di- 
rects his readers to that subject 
which is in reality the single one 
upon which the verdict of the 
country is challénged by the dis- 
solution of Parliament. But hay- 
ing cheerfully accorded this tribute 
of praise to the Prime Minister’s 
manifesto, it is impossible tu speak: 
in terms too strongly condemna-. 
tory of the matter and manner of 
the same. The subject is pre- 
sented in a wholly distorted and 
confusing form. It is not too 
much to say that a more mislead- 
ing, disingenuous, and inaccurate’ 
document has not been penned by 
a British statesman in this gener- 
ation. From first to last it mis-> 
represents facts, perverts the state-- 
ments and misstates the opinions: 
of others, and evades without en- 
countering the arguments which _ 
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have been urged against the Gov- 
ernment proposals. In dealing 
with such an address, it is difficult 
todo more than expose the worst 
of the many blots by which it is 
disfigured, and which are so patent 
that we trust there are but few 
who will fail to perceive them. 

Mr Gladstone begins by remind- 
ing his constituents that at the last 
election he had endeavoured to 
impress upon them ‘‘that a great 
crisis had arrived in the affairs of 
Ireland.’’ It is perfectly true that 
in his address issued to the electors 
of Mid-Lothian in September last, 
Mr Gladstone alluded to Ireland 
in the eighteenth out of the twenty 
paragraphs into which that address 
was divided, and that he declared, 
alluding to the large extension of 
the electoral franchise which Ire- 
land, in common with England and 
Scotland, had received, that we 
had arrived at ‘‘an important 
epoch of her history.” ‘‘An im- 
portant epoch’? and ‘‘a great 
crisis,’’ however, are two different 
things ; and after stating that ‘‘ the 
poison of religious ascendancy had 
been expelled from Ireland,’’ Mr. 
Gladstone immediately went on to 
define the meaning with which he 
had used the expression, by point- 
ing out that she was ‘greatly in 
arrear of England and of Scotland 
in respect to those powers of local 
self-government which associate the 
people in act and feeling with the 
law.”” Other vague and verbose 
sentences followed, such as gen- 
erally appear in the manifestoes 
of this eminent statesman; but so 
clearly did these paragraphs seem 
to point toasimple extension of 
local government, and so little was 
an immediate dealing with Irish 
questions indicated at all, that we 
find the ‘ Times’ of the day follow- 
ing, after discussing the ‘‘ volumi- 
‘Nous address’’ in relation to the 
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many subjects of which it treated, 
concluding with the remark that 
‘¢on the important subject of the 
relations of Ireland to the empire, 
Mr Gladstone takes the only view 
that is possible for a statesman. 
He is willing and anxious to do 
all that justice may demand, and 
to give the widest possible exten- 
sion to local self-government,”’ 
but is ‘‘ determined to maintain in- 
tact the supremacy of the crown, 
the unity of the empire, and the 
authority necessary to enable Par- 
liament to uphold both. It will 
be seen that on all the more 
pressing questions of the day Mr 
Gladstone sakes the modern Lib- 
eral view.”’ It is therefore worse 
than absurd to say that Mr Glad- 
stone gave the smallest indication 
in September 1885 of the lines 
upon which he has proposed to 
legislate in 1886. But this is not 
the worst part of the case. The 
Prime Minister deliberately states 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government 
‘*had great advantages for dealing 
with this crisis. A comprehensive 
measure proceeding from them 
would have received warm and 
extensive support from within the 
Liberal y,” and ‘‘ would prob- 
ably have closed the Irish contro- 
versy within the present session.’ 
And immediately upon this re- 
markable statement Mr Gladstone 
puts forth the astounding asser- 
tion, ‘‘ My earnest hope was to sup- 
port thé late Cabinet in such a 
course of policy.”” We ask our- 
selves, and we ask every unpreju- 
diced person who may read these 
remarks, whether it is possible for 
any individual endowed with ordin- 
ary intelligence to believe the above 
assertion for one single moment. 
How could ‘‘ the late Government”’ 
have introduced ‘‘a comprehensive 
measure ’’ which would have satis- 
fied Ireland and ‘‘closed the Irish 
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controversy,’’ without some under- 
standing with the leader of the 
Nationalist party in Ireland, who, 
as a matter of notoriety, was cer- 
tain to be returned to the new 
Parliament with at least eighty 
followers? But it was against 
such an understanding, and in 
utter and abhorrent condemnation 
of the pretended alliance of Lord 
Salisbury with Mr Parnell, that 
Mr Gladstone and his lieutenants 
were screeching themselves hoarse 
during the elections. 

How’ can it be true that Mr 
Gladstone had an ‘‘ earnest hope to 
support the late Cabinet” in ‘‘a 
comprehensive measure,’’ when he 
was (untruly indeed, but none the 
less vehemently) accusing them of 
an alliance which, had it really ex- 
isted, could have existed only upon 
the basis of the introduction of 
some such measure as that which 
the Prime Minister now tells us 
he ‘‘ earnestly hoped to support ”’ ? 
It is a matter of history that Mr 
Gladstone earnestly, nay, franti- 
cally appealed to the electorate to 
give him a majority in order that 
he might be able to resist Mr Par- 
nell and the Tories combined. If 
they had been combined — which 
they were not—it could only have 
been for the purpose of passing a 
*€comprehensive measure.’’ If Mr 
Gladstone wished, nay, ‘‘ earnestly 
hoped”’ for such a measure, why 
plead so piteously for a majority 
against the men who would in this 
case have introduced it? And what 


was the interpretation to be placed 
upon the words of that pattern of 
political consistency and public 


virtue, Sir William Harcourt, 
when, speaking at Blandford in 
September, he told the people of 
Dorsetshire that ‘‘if the English 
Parliament is not to become a 
helpless tool in the hands of the 
Parnellite party, why, then, you 
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must give an overwhelming 
jority to the only party whi 
has the courage and the honesty 
to face them’’? ‘* Cou = 
honesty’’ indeed! If the state. 
ments in the address now under 
discussion are a proof that its — 
author possesses the first, they go 
far to deprive him of any claim to 
the possession of the second. For 
how does Mr Gladstone continue? 
He declares that ‘‘on the 26th of 
last January, the opposite policy 
of coercion was declared to have — 
been the choice of the Government, - 
Lord Carnarvon alone refusing to 
share it. The Irish question was 
thus placed in the foreground,” &c, 

Let us consider for a moment 
the fairness or unfairness of Mr 
Gladstone’s method of dealing with 
these historical matters. 

The Salisbury Government gave 
notice on the 26th January of “a 
Bill for suppressing the National 
League and other dangerous asso- 
ciations, for the prevention of in- 
timidation, and for the protection — 
of life, property, and public order 
in Ireland.”’ 

For anything that Mr Gladstone 
could tell, this bill might have 
been rendered necessary by an 
overwhelming mass of evidence in 
the possession of the Government, 
which they would have produced 
if afforded the opportunity of in- — 
troducing their bills. But there 
is something more. In his address 
to his constituents, after vacating 
his seat last February on assuming 
his present office, Mr Gladstone 
made use of these words: ‘¢ It will 
be among the very first duties of 
the new Government to use its 
official opportunities for forming 
SUCH AN ESTIMATE AS ONLY A 
MINISTRY CAN FORM of the social 
state of Ireland, especially with 
regard to crime, to the fulfilment 
of contracts, to the pressure of low 
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ices upon agriculture, and to 
nal liberty of action.”’ If it 

be true that ‘‘only a Ministry can 
form a due estimate’’ upon these 


matters, it appears to an ordinary 


mind that it was the imperative 
duty of an honest and patriotic 
statesman, who chanced to be in 
opposition at such a critical mo- 
ment, to afford to the Ministry 
an opportunity of stating the 
grounds upon which they had 
formed their estimate, of develop- 
ing their policy, and producing the 
evidence upon which they based 
their demand for legislation. Again, 
if, in Mr Gladstone’s opinion, ‘‘ the 
Irish question was thus placed in 


_the foreground,”’ he had an obvious 


duty to perform in the event of 
his believing himself at liberty 
to dispute ‘‘an estimate ’’ he had 
not heard, and oppose a policy be- 
fore it had been expounded. by its 
proposers. He might have moved 


an amendment to the paragraph in 


the address which referred to Ire- 
land, opened up the whole question 
ina fair and straightforward man- 
ner, and taken the opinion of the 
House of Commons as to whether 
or not Lord Salisbury’s Government 
should be allowed to produce’and 
explain their proposed measures. 
Mr Gladstone did no such thing. 
He seized upon the opportunity of 
a catch-vote amendment, moved by 
Mr Jesse Collings—one precisely of 
that character which he had him- 
self very recently condemned in 
the most emphatic language—and 
by giving his support to this side 
issue (of which he could easily have 
procured the withdrawal had he 
been actuated by the spirit of jus- 


_tice and fair-play), drove the Con- 


servative Government from office, 

and doubtless ‘‘ viewed without re- 

gret the fall’’ of a Cabinet which 

his own action and barefaced alli- 

ance with the Parnellite members 
VOL. CXL.—NO. DCCCXLIX. 
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had brought about in a manner 
little creditable to those concerned. 

But the evidence against the ex- 
istence of this ‘‘ earnest hope’’ of 
Mr Gladstone’s does not rest here. 
No bill, and therefore no bill which 
could be called by the cant name 
‘¢Coercion,’’ had been announced 
by Lord Salisbury’s Government 
before the 26th January; and Mr 
Gladstone would have .the country 
believe that up to that date he was 
cherishing his ‘‘ earnest hope,’’ and 
was prepared to support a com- 
prehensive measure ’’ if introduced 
by his opponents. Does Mr Glad- 
stone take his fellow-countrymen 
for fools, or suppose them to be 
without memory upon these mat- 
ters? Every one now knows that 
long before the 26th January—that 
is, as soon as tt had become evident 
that with a combined force of Lib- 
erals and Parnellites he could com- 
mand a majority which would be 
wanting without such combination 
—Mr Gladstone had sought the 
alliance which up to that time he 
had so bitterly condemned, and had 
committed himself to a scheme of 
Home Rule by which he hoped to 
secure and cement it. Everybody 
knows that the destruction of the 
Conservatlve Government was plan- 
ned and settled by the eager office- 
seekers on the front Opposition 
bench before the announcement 
of that Government’s intention to 
introduce a bill for the better se- 
curity of the lives and properties 
of her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 
If ‘‘ the Irish question ’’ was placed 
in the foreground, why did Mr 
Gladstone connive at a side issue 
being raised and take that course 
which was dictated by the crafty 
strategy of ‘‘an old parliamentary 
hand,”’ instead of that which alone 
was consistent with the character 
and dignity of a British statesman ? 
It was Mr Gladstone himself who, 

I 
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having used Mr Jesse Collings and 
the labourer’s allottment question 
as a popular ‘‘ side issue ’’ by which 
to defeat his opponents, left the 
labourers and Mr Collings in the 
lurch (since they could serve him 
no more at the moment), and put 
the Irish question ‘‘in the fore- 
ground,’’ so as to purchase for him- 
self the support of Mr Parnell and 
his 86 Nationalists. 

Having denied to Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government the opportunity 
of declaring and explaining their 
policy, Mr Gladstone nevertheless 
declares that they were ‘‘ wrong in 
their manner of treating the ques- 
tion,’’ and claims for the measure 
or rather measures which his own 
Government have proposed, that 
they present to the constituencies 
‘*this great and simple issue: Will 
you govern Ireland by coercion, or 
will you let her manage her own 
affairs?’’ No one knows better 
than Mr Gladstone that this is 
not the ‘‘ great and simple issue ’”’ 
before the country, and that the 
question which he asks is one 
which confuses and obscures the 
true issue, and is therefore unfair 
and misleading to the last degree. 
No one, as we have already pointed 
out, desires coercion for Ireland 
in the sense in which the word is 
used to express the enactment of 
harsh and repressive laws. On 
the other hand, every humane and 
honest man desires coercion for 
Ireland, and for any other part of 
her Majesty’s dominions, if by 
coercion is signified the enforce- 
ment of the ordinary laws which 
bind society together and permit 
it to exist, by repressing those 
acts of outrage which are neither 
more nor less than the warfare of 
barbarism against that existence. 
The matter can hardly be more 
forcibly stated than in Lord Salis- 
bury’s masterly speech at Leeds. 
The Conservative Government 


‘‘have recommended no politi-’ 
cal coercion”’ of the kind which 


Mr Gladstone has himself re- 
commended and exercised to a 
greater extent than any previous 
Minister. Mr Gladstone has (as 
the Fenian manifesto just issued 
to the electorate takes care to in- 
form us) imprisoned w:thout trial 
at least 1000 Irishmen, and earned 
for himself the appellation of «the 
jailer of many of Ireland’s truest 
sons.’’ This was ‘* political coer- 
cion ’’—justified, it may be, by the 
circumstances of the case, but a 
course of action which makes it 
ludicrous in its author to raise 
against others the cuckoo cry of 
‘*coercion.”’ Lord Salisbury tells 
us truly that ‘‘the only kind of 
coercion which the Conservatives 
have recommended is_ coercion 
against the criminal classes, against 
murders, against robberies, against 
mutilation of beasts, against a 
terrorism and system of organ- 
ised intimidation which made life 
bitter to thousands of innocent 
people.’’ 

Let us put it plainly. If Mr 
Gladstone wishes for the repres- 
sion of these crimes, then he is as 
much in favour of ‘‘ coercion’”’ as 
Lord Salisbury and nine-tenths of 
the population of Great Britain. 
If Mr Gladstone wishes crimes of 
this nature to be perpertrated with 
impunity, then let him boldly take 
his stand upon that doctrine, and 
submit it to the approval of the 
loyal and orderly citizens from 
whom he expects support. But 
to pretend that there is any party 
or any statesman in this country 
who prefers ‘‘ coercion”’ to ‘ con- 
ciliation,’’ or who. desires the for- 
mer in any sense save that of en- 
forcing laws absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the community, 
is to practise a deception upon the 


electorate, and to libel political: 


opponents after an unworthy fash- 
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jon. It is a truly Gladstonian 
feat to attempt to pose at one 
and the same time in two different 
characters; and thus: the Prime 
Minister endeavours to appear to 
the law-abiding people of Great 
Britain as only an opponent of 
“new repressive laws,”’ whilst to 
the Nationalists of Ireland he 
figures as the enemy of all ‘‘ coer- 
cion”’ which would enforce obedi- 
ence to the ordinary law, and the 
upholder of that far more real and 
terrible ‘‘coercion’’ which their 
League and its janissaries practise 
upon the unhappy population over 
whom they rule with such relentless 
despotism. Fortunately the edu- 
cation of the British people has so 
far advanced, that the miserable 
sophistry of Mr Gladstone will 
probably fail to deceive them upon 
this point, nor will they accept 
without qualification the latter 


part of his delusive and mislead- 


ing question. 

Once for all let it be understood 
that there is no party in Great 
Britain, worthy of mention, which 
desires to say ‘‘no’’ to any request 
from Ireland that she should ‘‘ man- 
age her own affairs.”” Every one 
desires that she should do so, upon 
the same footing and in the same 
manner as England, Scotland, and 
Wales ; and in the coming develop- 
ment of local self-government there 
is no fear but that her claims will 
receive the fullest consideration, 
and her wishes the best attention 
of Parliament. The real question 
is, whether Ireland is to ‘‘ manage 
her own affairs’’ in a sense entirely 
different from that in which any 
such desire is entertained by Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales, and in a 
manner only ‘too likely to lead to 
her separation from Great Britain? 
To this question we do not doubt 
that the constituencies would re- 
turn a prompt and decided nega- 
tive. Nor is this the only question 
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which is involved; for a further 
one arises, and is inseparably bound 
up with the first—namely, whether 
Mr Gladstone’s scheme for enabling 
Ireland ‘‘ to manage her own affairs” 
is one which carries with it the 
limited or the wider application of 
the words? In short, is Mr Glad- 
stone’s bill one which only de- 
velops the principle of local self- 
government, or one which leads 
directly to separation, or, at all 
events, carries us so far on the 
road as to render much more prob- 
able that separation which we all 
condemn ? 

Viewed from this stand-point, it 
will at once be seen that it is impos- 
sible to put fairly such a question 
as that which Mr Gladstone has put, 
and that in fact it is not the ques- 
tion at all. The constituencies 
must read together Mr Gladstone’s 
and Mr Chamberlain’s addresses, 
and they will then appreciate 
better the real position of affairs. 
Mr Chamberlain possibly enters 
somewhat too much into details. 
On the other hand, Mr Gladstone, 
by loftily affecting to sweep away 
as details points which in reality 
constitute the real essence of his 
scheme, endeavours to evade the 
real objections to that scheme, and 
to blind our eyes with a cloud of 
dust, so as to prevent our discov- 
ery of the fact that in those very 
details lie the pith and essence 
of his plan, and that this is not a 
matter which can be decided by 
the vague assertion of general prin- 
ciples, but must be encountered 
and grappled with down to the 
minutest point of controversy, be- 
fore we are in a position to judge 
of its probable effect upon the 
unity of the three kingdoms and 
the integrity of the empire. The 
attempt of Mr Gladstone to fasten 
upon Lord Salisbury what he calls 
the only other ‘clear, positive, and 
intelligible plan’’ besides ‘his own, 
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is unworthy of himself, as it is 
unjust to the leader of the Con- 
servative party. It assumes (that 
which few will admit) that Mr 
Gladstone’s own plan, changed and 
shifted from time to time since it 
first saw the light, and even now 
obscured with doubt and shrouded 
with mystery, is a plan ‘ clear, 
positive, and intelligible; ’’ and it 
seeks to wrest certain words of 
Lord Salisbury into the formal 
announcement of a plan which Lord 
Salisbury never announced, and 
this interpretation of which he 
has more than once explicitly de- 
nied. Nor is Mr Gladstone more 
fair or more fortunate in his attack 
upon the party of independence 
for their assumption of the name 
of Unionists. It is a name to 
which, face Mr Gladstone, they 
have an undoubted right, inasmuch 
as they make the maintenance of 
the union between the three king- 
doms the fundamental part of their 
creed, and, indeed, the corner- 
stone of their existence as a party 
opposed to separation. It is all 
very well for Mr Gladstone to say 
that he and his followers are 
‘«Unionists’’ also. We cannot 
forget that his present allies are 
those of whom his own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared, at the 
late elections, that their policy was 
‘a policy of separation’’ ; his own 
son (the pilot fish, stormy-petrel, 
or by whatever name we may 
choose to describe the insignificant 
creature which heralds the coming 
of something more important) re- 
cently declared at Rochester that 
**the English Liberals [7.e., Glad- 
stonian Liberals] would fight this 
question side by side and shoulder 
to shoulder with the Irish Nation- 
alists ;’’ and the people of Great 
Britain, and the Loyalists of Ire- 
land, who know what the ‘Irish 
Nationalists’? are, their profes- 
sions in the past and their desires 
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for the future, will not allow Me 
Gladstone to call himself and his 
friends by the name ot ‘Union 
ists,’’ whilst. their efforts are direct. 
ed to the practical repeal of the 
Union, and their whole policy tends 
to the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain. Not content with 
his sneer at the defenders of 
the Union as ‘‘ paper Unionists,” 
Mr Gladstone has the audacity to 
declare that ‘‘enfranchised Ire 
land asks through her lawful re 
presentatives for a revival of her 
domestic _ legislature ’” — ignoring 
the fact that, save in parts of UL 
ster, Ireland is not ‘‘enfranchised,” 
but ‘‘enslaved’’ by the National 
League, which usurps the author- 
ity of the Queen’s Government, 
and by sure methods drives the 
‘¢‘enfranchised’’ voters to the poll 
in favour of its nominees. It isa 
miserable farce to term the elec 
tion of Mr Parnell’s janissaries 
the voice of ‘‘enfranchised Ire- 
land,’’ and Mr Gladstone insults 
the intelligence of his countrymen 
when he makes the assertion. 
Whilst he casually alludes to the 
readiness of Ireland to accept 
‘¢ stipulations for the protection of 
the minority,’’ Mr Gladstone only 
refers to Ulster in order to entreat 
that ‘‘Scotland will condemn the 
attempts, so singularly made, to 
import into this controversy the” 
venomous element of religious big- 
otry,’’ and hopes we shall all ‘‘take 
warning from the deplorable riots 
at Belfast, and some other places 
in the north.’ In this hope we 
cordially concur; but has Mr Glad- 
stone considered what is the real 
nature of ‘‘the warning’? Donot 
these riots, indubitably caused by 
the introduction of his own Home 
Rule Bill, to which the Protestant 
population of Ulster is so bitterly 
opposed, point clearly to two 
things? First, that the ‘‘ voice of 
Ireland” is by no means a unani- 
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mous voice in favour of the Prime 
Minister’s proposals. Secondly, 
that there exist elements of strife 
in Ireland which may easily be 
kindled into civil war if the hand 
of England is to be withdrawn. 
Within the last three years—be- 
fore the introduction of any .such 
bills was contemplated, or indeed 
believed possible—we have seen 
large meetings of Loyalists and 
Nationalists held in the north 
of Ireland, in opposition to each 
other, which, in the judgment of 
the. then Viceroy, Lord Spencer, 
placed the peace of the country in 
such jeopardy that more than once 
he caused preparations to be made 
on a large scale, and a force of 
military and constabulary to be at 
hand in sufficient numbers to pre- 
vent the two parties from coming 
into collision. Nay, more; he sub- 
sequently exercised his powers to 
forbid the assembling of counter- 
meetings in reponse and opposi- 
tion to others which had _ been 
held. ‘This interference was pro- 
tested against by Loyalists who 
had wished to meet for the pur- 
pose of advocating loyal doctrines ; 
but the Viceroy’s proclamation 
was always obeyed, and no serious 
breaches of the peace occurred. 
But how would this be if we had 
a Nationalist Parliament sitting 
in Dublin, with the full control 
of the Executive committed to its 
care? Would the proclamations of 
such an authority be obeyed with 
equal readiness? ‘The impartial 
and overruling power of England 
was able to prevent disturbances. 
How would it be when that power 
had been withdrawn, and the Ex- 
ecutive had been left under the 
control of men whose sympathies 
were entirely with one of the con- 
tending parties, and who con- 
sidered the other as their natural 
enemies? If the riots at Belfast 
have been deplorable now, when 
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the military and constabulary, 
under British control, have been 
present and have interfered to stay 
the disturbance, what would have 
been the case if there had been a 
Nationalist Parliament sitting in 
Dublin? Can any man doubt that 
the ‘‘ venomous element of religious 
bigotry’’ would have run _ riot? 
Can any man refuse to own that, in 
withdrawing the British control 
from the Irish Executive, Mr 
Gladstone (if he should unhappily 
succeed in his attempt) will render 
certain the increase of that ‘‘ ven- 
omous element,’’ and will do acruel 
wrong to the Ministry? Lastly, 
can any one deny that the coercion 
against which Mr Gladstone de- 
claims so loudly would follow his 
‘¢ conciliatory policy”’ inan aggra- 
vated form, only that it would be 
directed against the Loyalists of 
Ireland instead of against criminal 
law-breakers. 

The conclusion of this address is 
not the least remarkable part of 
the production. After enumerat- 
ing various benefits which he ex- 
pects from the acceptance by the 
country of his policy—not one of 
which benefits can be shown to be 
likely to follow from his bili—Mr 
Gladstone concludes with a para- 
graph which, if it means anything, 
means a bribe to the electors to 
accept his views in order to get 
rid of the Irish members from the 


House of Commons, so that the 
affairs of England and Scotland 
may be no longer ‘‘impeded,’’ and 
our Imperial Parliament ‘< discre- 


dited and disabled.”’ ‘All this 
happened,’’ says the Prime Minis- 
ter, ‘‘ while Nationalists were but 
a small minority of Irish mem- 
bers.’’ Now they approach ninety, 
so we must look out for squalls. 

It is very evident from the above 
that Mr Gladstone believes, and 
probably with some reason, that 
the absence of the Irish members 
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from the House of Commons would 
facilitate the transaction of public 
business, and would not be un- 
popular with the electors of Eng- 
land and Scotland. But then, 
what has become of the concession 
to Mr Chamberlain and Co., whose 
votes, it was hoped, would have 
been secured for the second read- 
ing by the promise that these Irish 
members should at least occasion- 
ally reappear on the Imperial 
scene? We own that the para- 
graph is ambiguous; had it not 
been so, we should have suspected 
the authorship. As it appears to 
us, however, it’ casts to the winds 
this promise to Mr Chamberlain, 
expressed or understood, of the 
partial retention at Westminster 
of the Irish members, and points 
to the total banishment from the 
Imperial Parliament of those who 
would otherwise, hints the Prime 
Minister, be so very disagreeable 
in the way of obstruction. So 
closes this marvellous address, in 
which, let it be noted, no word 
of explanation or apology for Mr 
Gladstone’s sudden and unexpect- 
ed change of position is offered— 
no single effort is made to meet 
the objections which have been so 
forcibly urged against the most im- 


portant parts of the Home Rule 


Bill—whilst the Bill ‘‘for buying 
out the Irish landlords’? is as 
completely ignored as if it had 
never been introduced. From the 
perusal of such a production it is 
refreshing to turn to the manly 
and straightforward address with 
which Lord Hartington has ap- 
pealed tothe electors of the Ros- 
endaJe Division of Lancashire. 
Here, at least, we find no equivo- 
cation, no perversion of facts, no 
misrepresentation of opponents, 
but a simple and truthful state- 
ment such as the public has a 
right to expect from an_ honest 
politician. Lord Hartington criti- 
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cises the past and present action 
of Mr Gladstone in terms which — 
are the more telling and severe 
because they are gentle and Polite 
almost to a fault: ‘If it is the 
deliberate opinion of Mr Glad. 
stone that the difficulties of the 
Government of Ireland can onl 
be solved by a fundamental altera. 
tion in the relations of the two 
countries, zt ts to be regretted that 
this opinion was not formed and 
distinctly placed before the consttt. 
uencies in such a manner as would 
have admitted of a full and com- 
plete discussion before a step was 
taken, some of the consequences 
of which must be irrevocable.” 
So says Lord Hartington ; and in 
these words he places Mr Glad- 
stone in a dilemma from which all 
the subtlety of the ‘‘ old parlia- 
mentary hand ”’ will hardly suffice 
to set him free. Either Mr Glad- 
stone’s zeal for Home Rule if new- 
born, excited by the appearance 
of the eighty-six Parnellites in the 
House of Commons, and in a great 
measure introduced for the sake of 
obtaining their support; or it is 
the result of opinions long held, 
and the consistent outcome of his 
previous speeches and legislation. 
If the former, it is discreditable 
to the last degree as a_ political 
manceuvre unworthy of a British 
statesman; andits result isa crude 
ill-considered measure, which the 
House of Commons did well to 
reject, and which those of the 
Liberal party who opposed. it can- 
not be blamed for refusing to en- 
dorse. If the latter, what excuse 
can Mr Gladstone offer for having 
concealed his views and intentions 
from the constituencies during the 
November elections? Either he is 
guilty of an unworthy change of 
front in order to conciliate ‘‘ Na- 
tionalist’’ support, or, by a totally 
inexcusable reticence, he has pres 
vented the electorate from pro- 
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gouncing an opinion in 1885 which 
would have saved the country from 
the turmoil, trouble, and interrup- 
tion of business which he has now 
¢ompelled us to encounter for the 
second time within six months. 
In few but emphatic words Lord 
Hartington exposes the untruth of 
Mr Gladstone’s assertion that the 
question is one between ‘‘ coercion 
and conciliation ;’’ pointing out that 
whilst an extension of the powers 
of local government may, ‘‘ with- 
in certain limits,’’ be conceded, 
the Government plan ‘‘ surrenders 
er which the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Imperial Parliament 
must retain if the first duties of 
Government are to be discharged.” 
This is the species of ‘‘concil- 
jation’’ to which ‘‘ Unionists,’ 
whether Liberal or Conservative, 
strongly and earnestly object, «and 
which is nothing more than a base 
surrender of a citadel by those who 
are bound to defend it. Lord 
Hartington forcibly alludes to the 
proposal of ‘‘a measure for the 
purpose of protecting the interests 
of the landlords,’’ calling attention 
to the fact that, although Mr Glad- 
stone has declared it to be ‘‘an 
inseparable part of his policy,’’ his 
address is now ‘‘ silent on this por- 
tion of the plan.”” He might have 
added that the Prime Minister has, 
since his ‘‘inseparable’’ declara- 
tion, spoken ominous words as to 
“the running out of the sands’”’ 
in respect of this Bill; and that 
one of his ‘‘ whips” (Mr Marjori- 
banks) has boldly declared that it 
would ‘‘ never reappear.”’ 
Therefore, at the moment we 
write, the eleetors of Great Britain 
are wholly uninformed whether aid 
to the landlords (to desert whom 
Lord Spencer protested would be 
“mean and treacherous ’’) is to be 
given in any new scheme which 
Mr Gladstone has in his mind, or 


_ whether this ‘‘ inseparable” part 
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of his policy has been abandoned. 
The specious allusion of Mr Glad- 
stone ‘to ‘religious bigotry” is 
contemptuously exposed by Lord 
Hartington in the quiet but telling 
remark, that to recognise the fact 
that ‘‘the Irish people are widely 
divided by race and religion is not 
to import into the controversy the 
elements of religious bigotry ; ’’ but 
‘*to ignore this fact is to trifle with 
the question, and is an attempt to 
escape by specious phrases from the 
realities of the position.’’ Without 
prematurely committing himself to 
details, Lord Hartington disputes 
the cool assumption of the Prime 
Minister that, save what he is 
pleased to call ‘‘ coercion,”’ there is 
no alternative policy to his own. 
He points out the direction in which 
such a policy might be framed, 
but at the same time he boldly 
declares that there must be limits 
to concession ; that, if the people of 
the United Kingdom will ‘ distinct- 


ly and firmly declare’’ that they 
‘can give no assent to measures 
which will loosen the bonds of 
union between the two countries,’’ 
whilst they are ready to give to 
Ireland as large a measure of self- 
government as is consistent with 


the union, ‘‘it remains to be 
proved whether the Irish people 
will be persuaded to maintain a 
hopeless and unnecessary contest.’ 
In the words’ ‘‘ No one has advo- 
cated coercion as a policy,’’ Lord 
Hartington crushes under foot the 
mendacious statement that such a 
policy has been advocated by Lord 
Salisbury ; whilst he shows, at the 
same time, that as the measure 
of the Government would mean 
‘*coercion ’’ against the Protestants 
of Ulster, it cannot be called an 
‘<alternative policy”’ to ‘‘ coercion.”’ 
Boldly avowing his readiness to deal 
firmly with any such obstruction to 
the work of governing the country 
as. is not obscurely threatened by 
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Mr Gladstone on the part of nearly 
ninety Irish members and their 
Gladstonian allies, Lord Harting- 
ton points out that “‘a manifest 
determination to destroy and crip- 
ple our institutions would be as 
clearly rebellion against our con- 
stitution as open resistance to the 
Crown ;”’ and in advocating resist- 
ance to such a determination, he 
closes his address with a denial 
that he has seceded from the prin- 
ciples and traditions of the Liberal 
party. In this denial the voice 
and the heart of his countrymen 
will be with Lord Hartington, and 
the insolent application of the term 
** seceding Liberals ’’ to those who 
have maintained the principles 


which they professed last autumn, 
will recoil upon its author as the 
real truth of the matter becomes 
better and better understood. We 
venture to think that no one will 
rise from the perusal of this ad- 


dress without the feeling that it is 
one well worthy of the writer, and 
a proof that the good old spirit of 
English statesmanship has not yet 
wholly died out from amongst us. 
If we were inclined to make 
merry over the difficulties and dis- 
asters of political opponents, we 
should be able to indulge ourselves 
to the full in contemplating the 
present position of the ‘* Liberal 
party.”’ The crisis, however, is so 
grave, and the issues at stake so 
momentous, that every patriotic 
mind should endeavour to rise su- 
perior to personal or party feeling. 
The real truth is, that the party 
which calls itself ‘‘ Liberal’’ has 
undergone a marvellous transfor- 
mation of late years, and includes 
within it men whose differences 
have long been in reality irrecon- 
cilable upon questions of the great- 
est importance. The consequence 
has been that, from time to time, 
as the bonds of party discipline 
have been strained too tight, men 
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of independent thought and 

have started aside and pref 
the odium which they have im 
curred by leaving their party to 
the abandonment of principles 
which that party had ceased to 
advocate. The Liberal party, by 
the conduct of its recognised leader, 
has been placed during the last six 
months in the most extraordinary 
position. With ineffable self-com- 
placency, Mr Gladstone speaks of 
those who have refused to support 
his Home Rule Bill as ‘seceding 
Liberals.’’ No impartial mind, 
however, can refuse to admit that, 
as a matter of fact, it is Mr Glad- 
stone himself who has seceded from 
the recognised ‘principles of the 
Liberal party up to and at the gen- 
eral election of 1885. In his first 
speech at Edinburgh in November 
last,*there is to be found a remark- 
able passage upon the subject of 
Party which it will be well to re 
call to the minds of thoughtful 
Liberals at the present moment. 
‘¢T am labouring,’ said Mr Glad- 
stone, ‘‘for the unity of the Lib 
eral party, but I am labouring for 
it because I believe it will be an 
honourable unity, founded upon 
common convictions as to the im- 
portance of the work to be done. 
Far be it from me to say that the 
unity of any party is an object to 
be preferred to everything; but 
the point at which our convictions 
should part, if the questions at 
issue are of vital importance, is a 
difficult one. I go on now urging 
unity to the best of my ability, 
but 7 hope the Liberal party will 
sever and split sooner than sacrifice 
conscience and principle. These 
are matters which do not admit of 
any compromise. Higher 
than party motives are conscien- 
tious convictions ; and when those 
come, then is the time to give 
them effect—then is the time to 
quarrel among ourselves.’’ These 
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are wise and weighty words, by 
whomsoever spoken and to what- 
soever party addressed. But surely 
the conduct of Mr Gladstone and 
his friends is hardly consistent 
with the advice here given. If 
there has been any secession from 
Liberal principles, it is undoubt- 
edly on the part of the Prime 
Minister and his followers, and 
not on the part of those who have 
steadily adhered to their hustings 
rofessions of last year. - 

If Mr Gladstone’s address is 
one which may be termed extra- 
ordinary, his speeches since its 
publication can hardly be de- 
scribed by any more appropriate 
appellation. It will be sufficient 
torefer to the first which he de- 
livered, after his arrival in Scot- 
land, on 18th of June, in the Music 
Hall at Edinburgh. Great, in- 
deed, is the contrast between this 
speech and the orations which we 
can all recall as having been de- 
livered in his previous ‘‘ Mid- 
Lothian campaigns.’’ |§However 
much we may have differed from 
the sentiments expressed in these 
former speeches, we have always 
admitted the power with which 
they grappled with the political 
questions of the day, and the skill 
with which they defended the 
policy of the orator. But con- 
cerning the remarkable speech of 
June 18th we can make no such 
admission. It is the speech not 
of a statesman, or even of a man, 
but rather that of a querulous and 
angry woman. One half of it 
consists in quibbles, which were 
an insult to the intelligence of his 
hearers; the other, of unworthy 
insinuations against opponents. 
This great Minister, forsooth, who 
so lately laboured to prove that 
his Bill coritained the only ‘‘ clear, 
positive, and intelligible plan,”’ now 
informs us, in the first place, that 
this Bill ‘‘isdead,”’ and emphatically 
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protests that, whilst it lived, he 
had ‘‘stated most positively that 
there was mo part of it which Par- 
liament would not be perfectly free 
to change.’’ What! change im- 
portant and vital parts of the only 
‘‘clear, positive, and intelligible 
plan” in existence? But the truth 
is that this little inconsistency 
is overlooked by the speaker in 
his one great desire to show that, 
although ‘‘the Sz// is dead, the 
principle survives,’’ and that no 
Ministerial candidate need be—no 
one is asked by the Government 
to be—pledged to the Bill. What 
miserable sophistry! If the Bill 
and the principle are not the same 
things in this instance—that is, if 
candidates can assert the principle 
without virtually expressing ap- 
proval of the Bill—what excuse 
had Mr Gladstone for not having 
withdrawn the Bill as confessedly 
faulty, and proposed to affirm the 
principle by way of resolution? 
Of course there is an objection to 
‘¢abstract . resolutions,’’ but then 
Mr Gladstone proposed to make 
the second reading of the Bill 
practically an ‘‘abstract resolu- 
tion,” by promising its subsequent 
immediate withdrawal; and it is 
as clear as daylight that the real 
difference between the two alter- 
native courses was that a vote for 
the second reading would have 
pledged the man who so voted to 
the manner of carrying out the 
principle which was pointed out 
by, and embodied in, the Bill, and 
would have rendered it next to 
impossible for the same man to 
have refused his vote to the second 
reading of a similar bill in the 
autumn session. All that Mr 
Gladstone’s verbose explanation 
amounts to is this: that he does 
not desire Ministerial candidates 
to be hampered by the exist- 
ence of this wretched Bill; that 
whether they were in Parliament 
K 
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and voted for the second read- 
ing, or are new aspirants for par- 
liamentary honours, the vaguest 
possible profession of* principle will 
suffice, the real question being not 
one of principle at all, but of un- 
limited confidence in Mr Glad- 
stone himself. That which he says 
in effect is this: ‘‘Do what you 
please—profess what you please— 
abuse the dead Bill as much as 
you like,—but £eep me in office and 
give me a carte blanche /o settle 
this Irish question., True, I failed 
to satisfy Ireland when I dis- 
established the Protestant Church 
—-when I brought in the Land 
Bill of 187¢, which was to ‘close 
and seal up the subject for ever’— 
and when I introduced my second 
Land Bill in 1881, which broke the 
compact of 1870. True, I have 
failed so far with ¢hés Bill, but, 
try me once again and I shall 
succeed.”” After this piteous 
appeal, Mr Gladstone attacks 
Lord Hartington’s consistency, 
Mr Chamberlain’s .sagacity, and 
Lord Salisbury’s veracity, forget- 
ting that of neither virtue can he 
himself be accepted as a competent 
judge. It would be really absurd 
to discuss ‘‘ consistency ’’ with the 
most inconsistent statesman in 
Europe; sagacity with the Min- 
ister who, having vainly tried to 
bribe the electorate in 1874 with 
the promise of the repeal of the 
Income-tax, fancies he can now 
bewilder and delude them by 
transparently fallacious platitudes ; 
or veracity with the man who in 
this very speech, whilst he knows 
that Ulster and nine-tenths of 
the intelligence of Ireland are bit- 
terly opposed to his plan, declares 
that ‘‘it is accepted by Ireland by 
the mouths of her representatives 
through the length and breadth of 
the land.’’ Conspicuous, however, 
among his misstatements are two 
beyond all others, to which we feel 


bound to call special attention. 
Gladstone has the unparalleled 


effrontery (for no milder term can 
be employed) to say of Lord Salis. 


bury that ‘‘his modes of language 


have tended not to elevate buttg — 
lower the standard of parliamen-— 


tary manners.”” Here, indeed, we 
have the Gracchi 
guerentes. 


bury’s offence? In answer toa 


correspondent, who had called at-~ 


tention to a speech of Mr Glad- 


stone’s as containing ‘‘one of the — 


most deliberate misstatements on 
record,’’ Lord Salisbury had ob- 
served that he thought it would 
be allowed ‘‘that is hardly an ex- 
aggeration.’’ 
our readers that Mr Gladstone’s 
misstatement was that ‘‘ Lord Salis- 
bury’s plan was to ask for new re- 
pressive laws, and to enforce those 
laws for twenty years ;’—a mis- 
statement which has been again 


and again denied by Lord Salis- 
bury, and which in this article 


we have shown to be unfounded 
and untrue. Does Mr Gladstone 
really claim the right of putting 
his own interpretation upon an- 
other man’s speech after that 
interpretation has been emphati- 
cally denied and abundantly proved 
to be incorrect? If he advances 


no such claim, let him withdraw - 


the misstatement as an _ honest 
man would do. If he insists 
upon his right, he must endure 
to be told that his misstate- 
ment is deliberate, and that he 
is deceiving the electorate by an 
untruth. Lord Salisbury could 
hardly have done otherwise than 
confirm the words of his corre- 
spondent, and Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
tort is somewhat absurd to those 
who have watched the proceedings 
of Parliament for some’ years past. 
The irritable petulance of the 
Prime Minister, his interruptions 
of speakers who presumed to differ 
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from him, his impatience of oppo- 
sition, and his fierce attacks upon 
those who have failed to see the 
jdentity of Gladstonism with Lib- 
eralism, have indeed done almost 
as much to lower the standard of 
parliamentary manners as his in- 
consistency, versatility, and sacri- 
fice of principle to party objects 
have lowered the tone of parlia- 
mentary morality. Assuredly this 
attack upon Lord Salisbury will 
recoil upon himself, and men will 
begin to ask the right by which 
the Prime Minister sets up as a 
teacher of those good manners 
which he and his followers have 
so habitually set at defiance. 

The other inaccuracy to which 
we must allude is the continued 
attempt to establish, in spite of 
repeated and most solemn denial, 
that there was an understanding 
between Mr Parnell and the late 
Conservative Government with re- 
gard to Home Rule, after the 
straightforward and _ convincing 
explanations made by Lord Car- 
narvon, and the speeches of Lord 
Salisbury and other members of 
the late Government. Mr Glad- 
stone’s persistent insinuations up- 
on this point are positively in- 
decent, and entirely unworthy of 
his position and character. The 
truth would seem to be that, his 
Irish policy having entirely broken 
down and become discredited, Mr 
Gladstone is at his wits’ end to 
prevent the electorate from coming 
to the conclusion that his Govern- 
ment had better follow their Bill, 
and is therefore driven to the ex- 
pedient of decrying and defaming 
his opponents, and confusing the 
issues which have really to be 
decided at the coming election. 

Mr Gladstone’s second speech 
at Edinburgh was neither in tone 
hor matter an improvement upon 
the first. No small part of it was 
occupied in the denouncement of 
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Mr Goschen, as, two days later, 
he took the trouble to make an 
unnecessary speech during the 
stopping of his train at Carlisle, 
apparently for no other reason 
than to denounce, in terms neither 
consistent with good manners nor 
good taste, the Liberal member 
for that town (Mr Ferguson), who 
had committed the unpardonable 
offence of voting against Home 
Rule, in accordance with his hust- 
ings professions. Mr Goschen’s 
conclusive reply will be read with 
satisfaction and approval. Apart 
from the usual historical inaccura- 
cies and somewhat ludicrous sta- 
tistics with respect to the majority 
and minority in the late parlia- 
mentary division, the rest of this 
second speech of Mr Gladstone is 
mainly a repetition of the wicked 
attempt to set class against class 
in the coming election, by allu- 
sions to the ‘‘very many of the 
wealthier men of the party’’ who 
had refused to follow him, and en- 
deavouring to draw a line between 
‘the nation”’ and ‘‘ the great ones 
of the nation,’’—which is neither 
more nor less than an appeal to 
the worst passions of democracy, 
founded, indeed, upon an assump- 
tion of the ignorance of the people 
and their inability to detect his 
sophistry, in which we hope and 
believe Mr Gladstone will be en- 
tirely disappointed. The absence 
of any broad line of demarcation 
between class and class has hither- 
to been one of the greatest sources 
of strength to the British constitu- 
tion; and the good sense of our 
fellow-countrymen will not allow 
them to be deceived by the mis- 
chievous attempt to establish a 
different theory, and thereupon to 
build up a new and disastrous 
policy. 

Mr Bright has emphatically 
pronounced his opinion, that if the 
recently rejected ‘Home Rule Bill 
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had been introduced by any other 
person than Mr Gladstone, not 
twenty members of the House of 
Commons would have supported it 
by their votes. From first to last, 
the real question before the Liberal 
party has in effect been one be- 
tween the opinions of their leader 
and the conscientious convictions. of 
the rank and file. Mr Gladstone’s 
authority with his party is enor- 
mous, but in the House of Com- 
mons a number, not far short of 
one-third of his followers, has 
actually voted against him; and 
this number would undoubtedly 
have been largely increased, but 
for the promise of the immediate 
withdrawal of the Bill after the 
second reading. It remains to be 
seen whether the party outside the 
walls of Parliament is divided in 
approximately similar proportions. 
This the polls alone can: disclose. 
Never did a greater and graver 


responsibility rest upon the elec- 


tors of the United Kingdom. 
Difficult as it is for Conservatives 
to bring themselves to vote for 
Liberal, and Liberal for Conserva- 
tive candidates, these party names 
must be temporarily forgotten, 
and the one great point of union 
steadily kept in view, if that vic- 
tory is to be achieved which is 
essential for the best interests of 
the country. On the part of can- 
didates, and especially of Conser- 
vative candidates, self-denial must 
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be practised, so that, even at the 
cost of personal mortification, 
cause of the country may triump 
This will doubtless be hard in some 
cases. Local feeling, moreover, 
cannot be always controlled, and — 
here and there excepttonal circum. — 
stances may excuse exceptional 
action. But, as a general rule, the 
course of patriotic electors is clearly 
defined. 

If Ireland is to remain an in- 
tegral part of the United King- © 
dom—#if the supremacy of the — 
Imperial Parliament is to be main- 
tained—if the loyal minority in 
Ireland is not to be left to the 
tender mercies of their mortal | 
enemies—if, in a word, the author- 
ity of the Queen is to be upheld, © 
public confidence restored, and good 
government re-established in Ire- 
land,—these objects can only be 
achieved by the return of such a — 
Unionist Parliament as shall once 
and for ever overcome and scatter 
the party of Separation. Such a 
result will be obtained if loyal 
men work unitedly, unselfishly, and 
bravely together. Let every man 
exert himself as if the issue of 
the combat depended upon his 
own exertions; and in spite of 
caucus and cajolery, Truth and 
Loyalty: will be victorious, and 
the old flag still wave over the 
three kinge aited under the 
supremacy of one Parliament and 
one Sovereign. 





